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Early Indian Buddhist Schools 

A Transhilioii from the Ksihnt-Ghimng Version of 
Vasmni tra's Treatise. 

BY 

J. Masuda 

Tlie study of Buddhism is gettin™ ever fresh. 
Materials which are coming to light from various 
parts of the countries where Buddhism once prevailed, 
and is still adhered to, are furnishing ever fresh data 
for researches in Buddhism. Co-ordination, however 
of all the available resources is in no way an easy task. 
In absence of hearty co-operation of scholars who have 
been working in dilferent fields, an investigation of data 
brought before us to a gratifying extent would appear 
well-nigh impossible for a single scholar. Prom this 
point of view I am engaged in the investigation of early 
Indian Buddhist schools in co-operation with my learned 
colleague. Dr. B. M. Barua, in response to the call from 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, President of the Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta University. 
The following are the main sources bearing upon our 
subject. 

A .- — Chinese Sources. 

(1) ‘ Shi-pa-pu’-lun. ‘ Ashtadasanikjlya-.sastra.’ 
(Nanjio’s restoration.) Abbrev : — Ch‘in-lwi 
{i.e. the Sastra translated under the Ch‘in 
dynasties, A.D. 361-431 ). The first translation 
of Vasumitra’s treatise ; the translator is 
unknown.' Nanjio, No. 1284. 

^ UBtonabiliiy of apsigninji: this translation eithor to rararmirtha (557 — 669 A.D.) 
or to Kumiirajiva is already set fortli in the Kai-yiian-ln, vol. xiii (A. D. 730). 
Wassilief alsoagrec's that this work was not the translation of Kiinuiraji'va. 
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(2) Pu’-cliih-i-lun. ‘ Nikayadarsanabheda-sastra.’ 

(The translator’s restoration.) Abbrev : — ■ 
Ch'en-lun (i.e. the ^astra translated under the 
Ch'en dynasty, A.D. 557-688). The second 
translation rendered by Paramartha (667-669). 
Nanjio, No. 1285. 

(3) I-pu’-tsung-lun-lun. ‘ Bhinnanikaya-dharma- 
chakra-sastra. (The translator’s restoration.) 
Abbrev: — T^ang-lim {i.e. the ^astra translated 
under the T’ang dynasty, A.l). 618-609). The 
third translation rendered by Hsuan-chwang, 
A.l). 662. Nanjio, No. 1286. This is the 
Chinese version from which the present 
translation is made. 

(4) 'Wcn-shu-.sbi-li-w^n-ching. ‘ Manjusrl-paripri- 
ccha-sutra.’ (Nan jio’s restoration.) Translated 
by Saihghapala of the Liang dynasty in A.D. 
518.’ Nanjio, No. 442. This work consists 
of 17 vargas in two fasciculi and is included 
under the head of Mahayana Vinaya in the 
Chinese Tripitaka, edited and printed on a 
reduced scale in Japan.® The 15th varga of 
this sutra is devoted to the early Buddhist 
schools. 

B. — Tibetan Sources. 

(1) Samaya-bhedo-parachana (Bheda-uparacha- 
na)-chakra. Tibetan version of Vasumitra’s 
work which corresponds to No. A. 3 
aforementioned. Tanjur, xc; 168-176. 

(2) Kaya-bhetrovibhaihga-vyakhyanam (Nikaya- 
bhedavibhamga-vyakhyanam ?). By Bhavya. 
Tanjur, xc ; 177-187. 

^ See Kai-yiian-lu, Vol. IV. 

* The same edition which has been contributed to the University Library by 
Mr. R. Kimura, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Culture, the University of 
Calcutta. 
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(3) Satnaya-bheda-uparachana-chakrasya-nikaya- 
bhedepadare^ana (bhodopadarsana ?)-nama- 
saingraha. By Vinitadeva. Tanjur, xc ; 
187. 

(4; Bhikshu-ba-ra-%-gra (Varsagra ?)-priccha. 
Tanjur, xc ; 317. 

0. — Pali Sources. 

(1) Katha-vatthupakarana, the canonical book of 
controvei’sy, with its commentary by 
Buddhaghosa. 

(2) Milindapanho, which throws fresh light on 
the })hilosophical currents of the time, mostly 
Buddhistic in origin. 

(3) Bipavarhsa. 

(4) Mahavamsa, with its commentary. 

(6) Sasanavarasa, etc. 

These records aforementioned are so complicated 
and sometimes even so contradictory of one another, that 
Ave are obliged to select one work out of them as the 
basis of our investigation, and co-ordinate all the resources 
upon it. A.mongst the authorities mentioned above, 
the most important is undoubtedly Vasumiti’a’s famous 
work, which is solely devoted to the history of early 
schools. The original text appears to have been lost ; 
but fortunately we have it preserved in Chinese and 
Tibetan versions, the latter of which was translated into 
Russian by the late W. Wassilief, Professor of Chinese 
literature in the Petrograd University, in 1860. (See 
Theodor Benfey’s (?) German translation of Wassilief’s 
work entitled Der Buddhismus, Seine Dogmen Geschichte 
und Literatur, pp. 241-281.) Amongst the three Chinese 
versions now extant, Hsiian-chwang’s translation (No. A. 3) 
appears to be the best. Besides, we have several com- 
mentaries on this translation prepared in China and Japan ; 
and as reference works we have Chinese versions of the 
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Mahavibhasha-sastra aad the Abhidharraa-kosa-sastra.^ In 
view of these facts I was persuaded to translate Hsilan- 
chwang’s version into English ; and I believe that this is 
the first translation of its kind which appears in print." 
It may not be out of place here to mention that I am 
going to add my notes to this translation which will 
embody the result of our investigation, when it is 
published in a hook form, as I think the Chinese text 
cannot be made otherwise intelligible. In closing this 
introductory note I have to tender my hearty thanks to 
my co-worker, Dr. Bai’ua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), who 
offered me some valuable suggestions in translating the 
text. 

TEXT. 

{introdnefion.) 

When a hundred years just elapsed after the Parinirvana 
of Buddha, there arose ditferent schools in the noble 
teaching and caused its decay. On account of attachment 
to diverse views, there came to be so many schools. 
Explaining their views according to my own Agama, (i.e. 
the Sarvastivada tradition) I will make (people) dislike 
(the heresies). 

[Vasumitra, the great Bodhisattva, is a real Bhikshu of 
the Sakya race, endowed with great wisdom, knowledge, 
and understanding. Looking back to those times (when 
schisms arose) he discriminates (the views of the twenty 
schools)].® 

When I look at the worlds all around, (I find that 
peoples) are drifted by diverse views, distorting the words 
of $akyamuni: I would, (therefore) explain all their 
doctrines. When I examine Buddhism, (I perceive that) 

‘ See Naiijio, Nos. 1263, 1264 & 1267. 

- I am told that ray colleague Mr. Kimura has made a study of this work 
(No. A. 3) and that he has prepared some notes in Japanese. 

’8 This yqrso appears to bo an interpolation There is no counterpart in the ChHn- 
law, No. A. 1. 
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the Four Aryan Truths (Aryasatyani) are to he relied 
upon (as constituting the fundamental doctrine of 
Buddhism). (Discarding all minor points upon which the 
schools are divided, all Buddhists) should accept these 
truths, just as (a man) gathers gold out of sands.' ' 

MAIN TEXT. 

(Schools.) 

Thus I have heard : a hundred and odd years after the 
Parinirvaiia of Bhagavan Buddha — (alas ! that ominous 
time !) being far from the time of the sage, (the age so 
dark), as if the sun had been setting for a long time — 
there was a king named Asoka’^ at Kusumapura in the 
Magadha kingdom, who ruled over Jambudvipa, as it were, 
under a (large) white umbrella, and his influence extended 
to the gods and men. It was at this time that the great 
Samgha was split up for the first time. On account of the 
differences (of opinion) among the four groups of people 
in discussing the five points (panchavastuni), propounded 
by Mahadeva, (the Buddhist Samgha) was divided into 
two schools, oh. the Mahilsainghika and the Sthaviravada. 
What are the four groups ? They are of (1) the Nagas, 
(2) men from the border country, (3) men of learning, 
and (I) men of virtue. The live points set forth 
in his sloka are: — “(1) (The Arhats are) tempted by 
others (i.e., Maras) ; (2) (the Arhats have) ignorance 
(about their attainment of arhatship) ; (3) (the Arhats 
have) doubt (regarding the truths) ; (1) (the Arhats) realize 
(arhatship) by (the help of) others; (5) (the realization 

^ The introductory part is in five verses. The following is the main text which 
is written in prose. 

® Kalasoka (?) wlio is said, according to the Burmese tradition, to have come to 
throne 81 years after the death of Buddha and ruled over India for twenty-eight 
years. K‘wei-ehi, the first eommcntfitor and a disciple of Hsiian-chwang writes that 
he was a grandson of Bimbisara. See the latest edition of the I-pu*-tsung-lnn-lun- 
‘shu-chi, fob 15, brought out by Mr. Mei Kwang-hi, Justice of High Court of Shantung 
Province in China in 1912. 
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of) the path is ascertained by utterance ; — these arc 
the real Buddhist doctrines.” Immediately afterwards, 
during the second century (following the death of 
Buddha) three schools sprang from the Mahasamghika : — 
(1) the Ekavyavaharika, (2) the Lokottaravada, and 

(3) the Kaukkutika. Later on, again, during the second 
century one school, the Bahusrutiya, issued from the 
Mahasainghika. Once again, immediately afterwards, 
during this century, another school, the Prajnaptivada, 
issued from the Mahasamghika. Towards the close of the 
second century, there was a heretic priest (steyasamvasika) 
who returned to the right doctrine {i.e., Buddhism) 
discarding his heretical (views). He, too, was called 
Mahadeva. Becoming a monk (pravrajitfi) and receiving 
his Eull Ordination (upasampada) in the Mahasainghika 
order, he was learned and diligent. He dwelt on the 
Ohaitya hill and discussed again with the priests of his 
school, in detail, the five points (propounded by the 
first Mahadeva), whereupon, on account of dissension, 
(the Samgha) became split up into three schools: — (1) 
the Chaityasaila, (2) the Aparas'aila, and (3) the Uttarasaila. 
Thus the Mahasamghika was divided four times or five times 
(including the first schism). To reckon the root and 
branch (schools) separately, it becomes in all nine : — (1) 
Mahasamghika, (2) Ekavyavaharika, (3) Lokottaravada, 

(4) Kaukkutika, (5) Bahusrutiya, (6) Prajnaptivada, 
(7) Chaityasaila, (8) Aparasaila, (9) Uttarasaila. 

The Sthaviravada remained in perfect harmony for a 
number of years. At tlie beginning of the third century 
(after the death of Buddha) there was a little dissension 
and it was divided into two schools, viz. (1) the Sarvfls- 
tivada, otherwise called the Hetuvada, and (2) the 
original Sthaviravada which changed its name into 
Haimavata. Subsequently during the third century, one 
school named the Vatsiputrlya issued from the Sarvflstivada. 
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Immediately afterwards, during this century, four schools 
sprang from the Vatsiputrlya, mz. the Dharmottariya, 

(2) the Bhadrayaiiiya, (3) the Sammitiya, and (4) the 
Shandagirika. Immediately afterwards, during this 
century, another school, the Mahlsasaka, issued from 
the Sarv^lstivada. Immediately afterwards, during the 
same century, one school named the Dharmaguptika 
issued from the Mahlsasaka. (The founder of this school) 
declared himself that he was a successor of Maudgaly^,- 
yana. At the end of the third century one school, the 
Kas'yaplya, otherwise called Suvarshaka, . seceded from 
the Sarvastivada. At the beginning of the fourth century 
one school named the Sautrantika, otherwise called the 
Sariikrantivada issued again from the Sarvflstivada. (The 
founder of this school) declared : “I take Ananda 
as my preceptor.” Thus the Stbaviravada was divided 
seven times or eight times (including the original schism). 
To reckon the root and branches separately, it becomes 
eleven altogether : — (1) Sarvastivada, (2) Haimavata, 

(3) Vatsiputrlya, (4) Dharmottariya, (5) Bhadrayanlya, 
(6) Sammitiya, (7) Shandagirika, (8) Mahlsasaka, (9) 
Dharmaguptika, (10) Kasyaplya, (11) Sautrantika. 

{Doctrines.) 

Now I shall explain the fundamental and minor 
doctrines, common and differential among the schools 
above mentioned. 

I. The fundamental and common doctrines of the 
Mahasamghika, the Ekavyavaharika, the Lokottaravada 
and the Kaukkutika schools : — The four schools unani- 
mously maintained that ( 1 ) the Blessed Buddhas are all 
superhuman (lokottara) : (2) all Tathftgatas have no 
worldly attributes (sasrava-dharmas). (3) The words of 
Tathftgatas are all (about) the “ Turning of the Wheel of 
Law” (Dharmachakrapravartana). (4) Buddha preaches 
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all doctrines (dharmas) with one utterance.' (5) In the 
teachings of Bhagaviln (Buddha) there is nothing that is 
not in accordance with the truth. (6) The physical body 
(rupa-kaya) of Tathi\gata is limitless. (7) The majestic 
powers of Tathfbgata also are limitless. (8) Lives of Buddhas, 
too, are limitless. (9) Buddha is never tired of enlightening 
living beings and awakening pure faith in them. (10) 
Buddha has no dream (svapna). (11) TathUgata never waits 
to think in replying to a question. (12) In all times Buddha 
never teaches by name (nama) and so on (*.<?., in artful 
arrangement of speech), because he is always in Samadhi ; 
but living beings rejoice, considering that (Buddha) prea- 
ches by name and so on. (13) (Tathfigata) understands all 
dharmas by one moment’s thought (ekakshanikachitta) : 
(and also) (14) understands all dharmas by wisdom 
(prajna) corresponding to one moment’s thought. (15) 
In Bhagavan Buddha, Kshayajhana and Anutpadajhana 
always turn together and continue till th(‘- Parinirvana. (16) 
All Bodhisattvas, when they enter their mothers’ wombs, 
do not form their bodies, undergoing (the four embryonic 
stages)— kalala, arbuda, pesi and ghana (which 
ordinary people go through). (17) All Bodhisattvas 
assume the forms of white elephants when they enter 
their mothers’ wombs. (18) All Bodhisattvas are born 
from the right sides when they come out of their mothers’ 
wombs. (19) All Bodhisattvas never entertain the 
thoughts of greed (kamasamjna), of anger (vyapada- 
samjna), and of harming others (vihimsasariijna). (20) 
In order to save living beings Bodhisattvas are born in 
lower states (gatis) at their wishes and get birth (in any 
of them) as they like. (21) With one moment’s knowledge 
which follows the (first) perception (of truth, i. e., 


‘ Free inlorpretation of Buddhist doctrines has {^iven rise to a belief that 
Buddha’s sayings can be interpreted in any way as a man likes, because Budtlha is 
omnipotent and can preach all doctrines with a single utterance, 
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abhisamaya-pa^chat-jnana ?) (a Buddhist sage) under- 
stands the four truths in their (specific) differences.^ 
(22) Five sense-cognitions (panchavijnana-kaya^i), visual 
and the rest, have (the functions of) staining (mind) and 
also dissociating it from (defilement). (23) (Even) in the 
B/upadhatu and Arupadhatu there are six sense-cognitions 
(shadvijnanakayah). (24) The five sense-organs (pan- 
ch6ndriyani) are (mere) lumps of flesh : (26) (therefore) 
the eyes do not see colours ; the ears do not hear sounds ; 
the nose does not smell odours ; the tongue does not 
taste flavours ; the body does not feel touch. (It is the 
five sense-cognitions which do these functions). (26) 
(Even) in the state of (mental) equilibrium (i.e., 
samfbhita) there is utterance of words i.e., one can utter 
words); and there is the tranquillity, and also the distraction 
of mind. (27) Those who have completed (all the) works 
(destruction of passion and realization of arhatship 
i.e., krtakrtyash) never receive dharmas (i.e., they never 
have attachment for objective world). (28) Those who 
enter the stream (SrotA,pannas) know well the nature of 
mind (chitta) and its functions and states (chaitasika- 
dharmas). (29) The Arhats are tempted by others. 
(The Arhats) have ignorance and doubts. (The Arhats) 
gain spiritual perception by the help of others. (The 
realization of) the path is ascertained by utterance.® 
(30) (The perception of) suffering (duhkha-vedana) leads 
to (the realization of the holy) path. (31) The word 
“suffering” helps (the process of realization of the path). 
(32) By wisdom (a Buddhist sage) annihilates all sufferings 
and also obtains (final) beatitude (sukha). (33) Suffering 
(dufikha-vedana) is also (a kind of) food (ahara). (34) 
In the ashtamakabhumi (srot&.panna-marga), too, (a 

^ As to this proposition, it appears that there was disagreement among the four 
schools. Vide page 11, No. 1- 

® See the five points of Mahddeva, pp. 6 & 6, 

2 
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Buddhist sage) can remain for a long time. (36) From 
(the first conversion) to (the stage) of gotrabhumidharma 
(=laukik4gra-dharma) there is the (possibility) of 
retrogression (to the lower stages). (36) A ^rot&.panna 
has the chance of retrogression (vivartana), (while) 
an Arhat has not. (37) There is no Right-view 
(samyagdiishti) for the world (laukika, i.e., for an 
average man of the world), nor faith as faculty 
(sraddh^ndriya) for the world. (38) There is nothing 
which is indeterminate (avyakrita-dharma). (39) When 
(a sage) enters (the stage of) samyaktva-niyama, 
he destroys all fetters (sarvasamyojanani). (40) The 
Srottbpannas commit all sinful acts except the (five) 
great sins (panch&,nantarlyani). (41) (All) the dis- 
courses (sutrantas) addressed by Buddha convey a 
definite meaning (nit&,rtha). (42) The asamskrita 
dharmas are of nine kinds, viz., (a) pratisamkhya-nirodha, 
(6) apratisaiiikhya-nirodha, (<?) akasa, (d) akas^nan- 
td>yatana, (e) vijnanA,nt^yatana, {f) akinchan4yatana, 
(g) naivasamjna-n^amjn&.yatana, (h) pratltya-samut- 
padtlngikatva, and (i) arya-margfingikatva. (43) The 

nature of mind is pure in its origin, but being defiled by 
passions, foreign impurities (agantukadoshah), it becomes 
impure. (44) Dormant passion (anusaya) is neither 

mind (chitta) nor a mental state (chaitasika-dharma), 
and again it has no connection with mind. (46) 

Dormant passion (anus'aya) is different from Bondage 
(paryavasthana) and Bondage is different from dormant 
passion. Dormant passion and mind do not associate, 
but Bondage and mind do.' (46) The past and 

future are not entities. (That which is in existence is 
the present only). (47) All dharm&yatanas (such as 
asamskrita-dharma and others) can neither be understood 


' That is to say, dormant passion cannot become the object of cognition, while its 
manifestations can. 
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(by worldly knowledge) nor be perceived (by defiled 
Avisdom) : they can be realized (only by the mind 
of saints above the darsanamarga). (48) There is no 
intermediate state of existence {i.e., antarabhava between 
death and life). (49) The Srotapannas also can attain to 
dhyana (ecstasy). These are the fundamental and common 
doctrines. 

The minor and differential doctrines among the four 
schools : —(1) As the characteristics of the (four) noble 
truths (aryasatyani) differ, so also the cognitions which 
perceive them differ.* (2) There are certain dharmas 
things which are caused) by the agency of self 
(svayamkrita) : there are certain things which are caused 
by the agency of others (parakrita) : there are certain 
things which are caused by both : there are certain things 
which are produced by the conjunctions of several causes 
(samavaya). (3) Two cognitions can arise simultaneous- 
ly. (4) (Even when the holy path is realized), passion, 
(dormant in nature, i.e,, anusaya) can exist together 
with the path. (5) Actions and results arise simul- 
taneously. (6) A seed develops into the germ : (7) the 
great seeds (four mahabhutas) of rup^ndriyas (the five 
sense-organs) do change ; mind and its states (chitta and 
chaitasika dharmas) do not.^ (8) The mind (manas) 
permeates the whole body : (9) the mind expands 
and contracts according to the sense-organs and objects. 
These minor doctrines have further developed into 
numerous views as the result of differentiation. 

{To be continued.) 

^ No one can perceive the four truths at a time with a moment’s knowledge. 
Cf. t). 9, No. 21. 

® In the material world there is becoming, i e., changes from one condition to 
another, while in the spiritual world there is not. The psychical phenomena' a#® 
only appearing and disappearing every moment without connecting links. 



Shifting of the Centre of Buddhism in india 

BY 

R. Kimura 

Introduction 

In every country the centre of prosperity shifts from 
place to place with the shifting of political centres, as 
necessitated by social and religious conditions. The 
centre of religious movements also shifts consequently. 
Buddhism, also, had to share the same fate in India. It 
owes its birth essentially to the Madhyadesa, it flourished 
in the Madhyadesa and it created faith in the minds of its 
adherents in the Madhyadesa. But it was not destined 
to be confined within the limits of that influential part of 
the Aryanised world. It had to spread beyond those limits 
and to influence other places and other peoples. It was 
hound to shift its centre with the demands of the political 
and social circumstances. It changed its centres from 
place to place for about some eight times within the 
period beginning from the death of Buddha up to the end 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, i.e., from the beginning of 
the 5th century B.C. to the 12th century A.D. The centre of 
prosperity also shifted with that religious movement and 
Buddhism also was shaped and developed in various ways 
as was essentially necessary by the influences of the 
environments. 

Now to study Buddhism, with reference to its 
historical development, one problem is of vital importance. 
To solve this problem means to trace the history of the 
shifting of the centres of this religion in India. 
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Let US undertake the task with strict reference to 
history. 

I. Magadhan Period 

(A) Centre op Buddhism at the time op Buddha 

During the pretty long period of 4<6 years from the 
Lord’s attainment of the Supreme Enlightenment, to the 
time of his parinirvaiia Buddhism was prevailing only 
in the Madhyadesa where the Lord wandered about for 
preaching his novel doctrines. He succeeded in creating 
a new influence in almost all the parts of that Madhya- 
desa — Kapilavastu in the north, Baranasi in the south, 
Kosambi in the west and Oampa in the east. But 
Magadha in the east and i^ravasti in the west especially 
became the most important of all these places. Bajagriha 
was then the capital of Magadha, the kingdom of Seniya 
Bimbisara who was regarded as the greatest and the most 
faithful Buddhist king of the time. S^ravasti was the 
capital of Kosala, the kingdom of Prasenajit, a contem- 
poraneous equal of Seniya and one of the fittest rival of 
him. 

After the conquest of the kingdom of Kosala by Ajata- 
satru ^ravasti lost its influence, though not its great 
prosperity, and in this way all the influences of the sur- 
rounding kingdoms were centralised in Magadha. As 
regards the religious movements ^ravasti cannot claim 
any and all of them were started and continued in Magadha. 
In the SamaMaphala Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya we hear 
of the six heretical teachers almost all of whom were 
struggling to rise up above the common level in Magadha. 
The Jaina literature (especially Sutrakftanga) points to 
the same conclusion. It is therefore quite clear that 
Magadha had been the centre of almost all the religious 
movements, not to speak of Buddhism only, in the period 
taken into consideration. 
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(B) Centre OR Buddhism for one hundred years 

AFTER THE DEATH OP BUDDHA 

It is a well known fact that just after the death of 
Buddha, Kasyapa the great, the successor of the Lord 
heard the unbeseeming utterances of a certain Subhadda, 
who had become the member of the order in his old age. 
In order to obviate the dangerous effects of such utterance, 
he proposed to hold a council and made five hundred 
Arhats assemble together for rehearsing the precepts of 
the Lord.’ This assembly was known as the “ Pirst 
Council ” which is said to have been held near Rajagriha 
in the season of “ Vassa ” following the death of Buddha. 
It was held in the Saptaparna cave, which still exists in 
the Vebhara hill near Rajagriha. It was prepared 
originally by King Ajatsatru of Magadha. 

Rrom the time of this Council up to the time of the 
Second Council there was no shifting of the centre of Bud- 
dhism. 

This is the only fact of historical importance of the 
period in consideration. Had there been other events of such 
importance and had there been any ebange in the centre 
of the religion we would have come across with references 
to them in the Buddhist literature without fail. There 
would be no departure fi*om the truth in asserting that the 
monks were keeping quite peacefully in Magadha which 
was undoubtedly the centre then. 

' H. Oldenburg in his introduction to Mahavanisa has emphatically de- 
clared^'his sto'ry as a “pure invention of not very ancient date.” He refers to 
MahSparinirbSnasutta and tells that though the story of Subhadda is there, yet it 
has no connection with the Council. This story, th€>re£ore, in his opinion cannot be 
thhtiause of the Council. But we have reasons to believe that though this might not bo 
the sole cause of the conference yet it was certainly one of the causes. Wo have also 
sufficient reason to rely on the authenticity of the story itself as wo know that such pro*, 
fane utterances and tendency to a Schism had already begun in the lifetime of 
Buddha. We shall however discuss the matter in details later on ( Vide Kern*s 
“Manual of Buddhism,” p. 102)* 
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It is an indisputable fact, therefore, that Magadha 
continued to be the centre of Buddhism even after the 
death of Buddha and continued to be such for one hundred 
years more. 

Then again if we glance over the political history of the 
period we find the names of several powerful kings of the 
^isunaga dynasty under whom Magadha was the centre of 
political importance, Pataliputra being the capital. This 
also points to the above conclusion. It should, how- 
ever, bo noted here that though Magadha did not cease 
to be the political centre for several centuries more yet 
the centralisation of matters religious were shared just 
after the session of the Second Council by Kosambi and 
its vicinity. One hundred years after the death of Buddha 
dismemberment among the Buddhist order took place. 
This happened in the Vesali Council in 386 B.C.^ This 
is known as the Second Council or Vesali Council. 
The aim of this council was to siippress the unlawful 
practices of the Vajjian Monks. They declared the 
legality of the “ ten points ” (dasa Vatthuni). At that 
time Sthavira Yasa was staying at Vesali. He found 
their unlawful practices and took action against them. 
He himself went to Kosambi and thence he sent messen- 
gers to Mathura and Avanti. A party was then formed 
known as the “Western party ” because the partisans came 
from the western part of Central India. On the other 
hand the monks of Magadha, Vesali and Vriji formed 
another party against Yas'a. Their party was the “ East- 
ern party.” Both the parties assembled in Vesali and 
each of them appointed four representatives for holding 
discussion. Eastern party was decided to be the schisma- 
tic and was excommunicated. But the members of this 


^ Cf. Korn’s “ Manual,” p. 102, 

Ehys David’s — “ Buddhism,” p. 213. 

Buddhist Chronology by S. Mochizuki, p. 37 (Japanese). 
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party were greater in number and did not agree with the 
decision. They held a separate council and tolerated 
their ten points. They were then called the Mahasam- 
ghikas (“the party of the great assembly”) and the 
Western party came to be known as the Sthaviravada.* 
From this time Magadha became the centre of the 
Mahasamghikas and ^ravasti the centre of the 
Sthaviravadins. 

II. Madhyades'a Period 

(Prom thr 2nd council to the death of Asoka 
386-232 B.C.)^ 

After BimbisSra and his son Ajatasatru the Buddhists 
had no royal devotee to patronise them for about two 
centuries beginning from the death of Buddha. So there 
was no very great change of the centre before the sitting 
of the Buddhist Council. At this time Magadha ceased 
to be the centre and Madhyadesa as a whole began to 
be the so-called centre of Buddhism. Magadha in the 
last became the centre of the Mahasamghikas and Ko- 
sambi, Mathura and Avanti in the west became the 
centre of the Sthaviravadins. Therefore, Madhyadesa 
or Central India as a whole virtually grew up to be the 
centre of Buddhism and the place continued to be such 
up to the time of Asoka. 

Asoka ascended the throne of Magadha and became 
the Maharajadhiraj Chakravarti of India, 218 years after 
the parinirvana of Buddha, «.#»., in 268 B.O. Neither his 
father Bindusara, nor his grandfather Chandragupta was 
an adherent of the Buddhist faith.* 

» Cf. * Indian Buddhism * by Dr. U. Ogimaru/p, 94 (in Japanese) ; The History 
of Indian Buddhism by G. Umada, p, 117 (in Japanese) 

* ‘ Buddhist chronology' by S. Moohizuki, p. 60 (in Japanese). 

® Rhys David's “ Buddhism, ” p. 221. According to the Jaina tradition, Chandra- 
gnpta the Great was a Jaina towards the latter part of his life. 
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But Asoka (Piyadasi) became a sincere convert to 
Buddhism since his conquest of Kalinga and became the 
greatest patron of the Buddhists, In the history of the 
propagation of Buddliism Asoka stands as a pioneer pro- 
pagator. He was the first king who, as a sincere devotee, 
cared much to contribute to the spreading of the religion 
both inside and outside India. 

It was in his reign that a great Buddhist council was 
held at Pataliputra. This is mentioned in history as the 
third council. The council was then closed according to 
the advice of Moggaliputta Tissa and Asoka sent missions 
to various places in and out-side India.' These were known 
to the people of Magadha thus : — 

(1) Majjhantika to Kashmir-Gandhara. 

(2) Mahadeva to Mahisamandala (Andhra and 
Mysore). 

(3) Rakkhita to Vanavasi (Rajputana). 

(4) Dhamma-rakkhita to Apavantaka (Punjab). 

(6) Maha-T)hamma-rakkhita to Maharattha. 

(6) Maha-Rakkhita to Yonaloka (Greek inhabitants 
in the western land). 

(7) Majjhima and Kassapa to Himavantapada. 

(8) Sopaka and Utiara to Suvannabhumi. 

(9) Mahinda to Tambapanni (Ceylon). 

Among the above mentioned countries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
7 are inside India and others are outside India. 

Up to this time the centre of Buddhism were in tw 
places in Madhyades'a so to say. One was Magadha — the 
centre of the Mahasanghikas and another was Kosambi 
the centre of the Sthaviravadins. 

Just after the sitting of this third council, Kukku- 
tararaa in the capital of Pataliputra became more 
prospering as a Buddhist centre than other places. This 

‘ Samanta-pSsadika, Vinaya pitata, rU, p. 314 Asoka’s Edict No. XTII (V, A. 
Smith, Asoka, pp. 172, 175). 

3 
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bentife was 6ebtiJ)ied by the 'MahSsanghikas. The Sthavi- 
tavadiHs eoUld not Unite themselves with the Mahs- 
saaghikas. They left Magadha, Kosambi, etc,, and 
Urent -to Kashmir and established a centre there.* Since 
Ma'gadha ahd Madhyadesa became the centre only of the 
Mahasahghikas® roughly speaking, the shifting of the 
centre of Buddhism began in real sense from this time. 

HI. Andhra Period 

(232 B.C.— 1 A.B.). 

(Prom the death of Asoka up to the middle of 
Andhra Dynasty.) 

In course of the 50 years after the death of Asoka his 
descendants lost their power. The outlying provinces 

^ We have two statements about the tradition of the Sthaviraa, who left 
Magadha for Kashmir at the end of the 3rd council. One is in the Abhidharma — 
mahavibhasa-sSstra and other is in Hiaon Thpiang’s Records of tlieWestern land. 
Hiuen Tlisiang writes — “In the hundredth year after the Nirvttna of Tathil- 
gata, Asoka, King of Magadha, extended his power over the world and was honoured 
even by the most distant people. He deeply reverenced the three gems, and had a 
loving regard for all living things. At this time there were 500 Arhats and 500 
Schismatical priests, whom the king hononred and patronised without any difference. 
Among the latter was a priest called Mahadova, a man of deep learning and rare 
ability, in his retirement ho sought a true renown ; for this king, he wrote 
treatises the principles of which were opposed to the holy Doctrine. All who heard 
of him resorted to his company and adopted his views. Asoka-rSja, not knowing 
either holy or common men and because he was naturally given to patronise those 
who wore seditions, was induced to call together an assembly of priests to banks 
of the Ganges, intending to drown them all. 

At this time the Arhats having soon tho danger threatening their lives, by the 
exercise of their spiritual power flew away through the air and came to this 
fcountry ' (Kashmir), and concealed themselves among the mountains and vallyes. 
ASbka-raja having heard of it repented and confessing his faults begged them to 
return to their own country but the Arhats refused to do so w*th determination. 
Then Asoka-rSja for the sake of the Arhats built 500 samgharSms and gave the 
cdiihtry as a gif t to ihe priesthood.” (S. BeaTs Buddhist records of the Western 
*Land, vol. I, p. 160-167). 

In the above tho date of Asoka and Mahudeva is stated as 100 years after Bud- 
dha’s death but this was a false information which has been carried on by trailition. 

The date of Asoka and Mahadeva must fall at least 200 years after Buddha’s 
death. 

* J, Umada’s History of Indian Buddhism, p 141, 
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under their relatives became virtually independenti The 
central power passed, into the hands . of his ministers. 
One of them Pushpamitra, when holding a general 
review of the imperial army at Pa(;aliputra in the presence 
of the last king, Vrihadratha, treacherously killed him-. 
Thus the foundation of the Sunga dynasty was laid 'by 
Push pamiti’a about 180 B.C.* Kings, of this dynasty were 
the patrons of Brahmanism and specially Pushpamitra 
had great faith in the religion; he sanctified animal, sacri- 
fices which are essential to certain form of Brahmanism 
and contradictoi’y to the most cherished features of 
Buddhism. Thus Brahmanism was in its early stage of 
reaction under the Sungas. Pushpamitra, again, had been 
regarded as a great persecutor of Buddhism, by the 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhists. He burnt monasteries 
and slew monks from Magadha to Jalandhara in tht 
Punjab. The monks wdio escaped his sword are said' to 
have fled into the territories of other rulers.^ 

Buddhism declined in Magadha and the central .India® 
and the monks (especially the Mahasanghikas) caiUje to 
the Andhra Kingdom (South India), where the Maha- 
sanghika faith had been introduced since the time of 
Asoka through the efforts of Mahadeva. 

Let us now look to the liistory of the Andhra dynasty 
so that we may make a clear estimate of the centralisa- 
tion of Buddhism in their country. 

In the days of- Ohandragupta Maurya and Megas- 
thenes the Andhras occupied the deltas of the Godavari 
and Krishna rivers on the eastern side of the peninsula 

^ History of India by H P. SSstri C.I.E., p. 19. 

® Early History of India by V. A. Smith, p. 202. 

® In my opinion, Buddhism in Central India began to decline just after .Amok's 
death because neither his son Snyasas nor his grand-son Dasaratha were Buddhists. 
According to the Jaina tradition Snyasas was Jaina in faith, an^ bu^t many Jaina 
temples and Dasaratha built cave temples for the .Sjivikas (c/. V^A. Smit^, EHT» 
pp. 192-193). 
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and was reputed to possess a military force second only 
to that at the command of the King of the Prasioi, 
Chandragupta Maurya, and the capital of the state is 
believed to have been then Sri Kakulam, on the lower 
course of the Krishnil. The Andhras, afterwards, recog- 
nised the suzerainty of Magadha. This might have 
taken place either in the time of Chandragujjta or in 
the time of Bindusara. 

In the time of Asoka, as we know from his edicts* 
(256 B.C), the Andhras were known to he one of the out- 
lying tribes. But after his death, Simuka, the Andhra 
king, set up an independent power and the dynasty suc- 
ceeded in extending its sway with such extraordinary 
rapidity that in the reign of the second king Krishna,^ 
Nasika near the source of the Godavari in the Western 
Ghats was included in their dominions. Before 27 B.C. 
the Andhras not only slew the last king of the Kanvas but 
also extirpated what remained of the once powerful Sunga 
dynasty.* According to the Matsya Purilna the total 
reign period of the Andhra dynasty is 460 years and there 
were 30 kings. The Vishnu, Vayn, and Bhfigavata 
Puranas agree in giving the numbers 466 and 30 for their 
reign period and the number of kings. This agreement 
raises the presumption that the statement recorded in the 
Puranas is correct. No definite date can be ascertained 
from the testimony of the inscriptions and coins as regards 
the beginning and the end of the Andhra dynasty, but 
we have sufficient reason to show that the Empire began 
soon, after the death of Asoka (232 B.C.) and continued 
until some period in the 3rd centurv A.D.* During the 

‘ Book Edict XIII. 

» BJ. Vol. VIII, p. 93. 

» V, A. Smith B.H.I, p. 206-208. 

History of India by H. P. Sastri, C.I.B., p. 20. Pargiter p. 38. 

* Rapson— Coins of tho iiidhras, Introduction pp. XXVI. 
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wholii period of the rule of the Andhras, their capitals 
Avere not only at Sri Kakulaih, but Dharanikotta' and 
Pratisthana in the eastern Maharatta country, known to 
the Greeks as Paithana were also imperial seats. 

The Andhra country was a very important one in the 
history of Buddhism in India, since the time of Asoka 
when the great teaclier Mabadeva, the great leader of the 
Mahasanghikas in Magadha came to the country with 
his religious mission. He established his school known as 
the ‘Caitya Saila’ or Cetyyavada.^ This was subsequently 
separated into two schools — ‘Aparasalika’and'Uttarasalika’ 
(Purvasalika).* The temples^ were situated in a place 
known as Bejwada in modern times in South India. 
There was also the famous Buddhist stupa of Amaravati 
on the right bank of the Krishna river. This was the 
result of the gradual attempts of several kings of the 
Andhra dynasty. The completion of the stupa took a 
long time which in my opinion, covered a period begin- 
ning from the time of As'oka and ending in the 2nd or 
3rd century A.U.^ We have no record from which, 

^ Their first capital is said to liave been on the Krishna at Sri Kakulaih, about 
19 miles from Mausilipalarh and founded, according to a legend, by SumiXli, a great 
emperor ; by him is probably meant Sidmuka, the first of the dy nasty » It was 
afterwards transferred to Dha ny akataka and thence to otiior places, (Vide Arch, 
Survey of South India by Burgess, ]>, 4). About Dharnikota there are many opi- 
nions among scholars I shall follow Fergussoii’s opinion by whom it had been 
identified with Bezwada (J.R.A.S. 1873, p. 263). 

“ The school was known to the “oiithern Buddhists as ‘‘Cetyyavada” and to the 
Northern Buddhist as “Caityasaila.” 

Both TanXnath (S. l75) and Iliuen Thsiang (Records Vol. II. p. 221) make 
mention of these schools and call them Mahasahghika schools. 

Regarding the situation of these temples opinions vary. I am however con- 
strained to follow Mr. Robert Sowell who identifies the sites with modern Bezwada. 
(J.R.A.S. Vol. 12, p. 98-100.) 

® Burgess (Archaeological Survey of Southern India, p. 3), identifies Amaravati 
with the Purvasaila and J. Fergiisson (J.R A. S. Vol. 12, p. 105 — 109,)with Aparsaila. 
I however think it wise to differ from them. 1 think that it is the very place where 
Mahadeva, (sent by Asoka with his Buddhist Mission) took up his residence and 
his disciples the members of Caityasaila school put up subsequently. This conclu* 
sion however is not without any basis. In Amaravati inscription Nos. I, XII and 
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to know, the exact faith of the Andhra Kings. But in my 
opinio^ it is not far from truth to conjecture that some 
of the kings at least were Buddhists.* The fact appears 
to stand thus that when Magadha ceased to be the centre 
of Buddhism after Asoka and the Andhras gained power 
and began to patronise Buddhism, the Andhra Kingdom 
grew up to he the centre of Buddhism. The religion also 
gradually became their established faith. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that the Andhra Buddhism was of 
the Mahasanghika school — According to Dipavariisa V. 53 
and Mahavamsa, V. 8. the Andhra Mahasinghikas again 
subdivided later on Besides the two already existing 
schools of the Purvasalikas and the Aparasalikas, other 
two schools called the Bajagirika and the Siddhantika 
came into existence. These four schools came to be known 
as the Andhrakas. 

IV. Kashmir-Gandhara Period 

(232 B.C.— 2 A.D.) 

(N. B . — These two countries were Buddhist countries, 
from the time of Asoka and they became the centre of 
Buddhism at the time of the Kushan dynasty.) 

XXXllI and XLl the building is called Mahacaitya or the great Oaitya of the Buddha 
belonging to the Chaitika school. (Of. Arch Survey of South. India, pp. 100, 104 
123) Again in a book named I-pu-tsun-lun*len(N’anjio No 1280) Mahadevais said to 
have founded the^Caityasaila school. So the connection of Mahadeva and his 
followers with the Araaravati buildings is quite obvious. 

As regards the date of erection of the temple we have reasons to suppose that 
it continued for a period from the time of Asoka up to the time of Nagarjuna. (300 
B.0.-~300 A.D.), It is not out of the place to enumerate the reasons here — 

(a) From an examination of the sculpture it becomes clear that it is a com- 
bination of the GSndhSra and Gupta schools of Art. 

(b) In the Sculpture Buddha is represented both by the symbols of Dharma- 
cakra, Bodhidruma and Trisula and by the Mahayanic hgures. 

(c) In a Tibetan life of Nagarjuna, he is said to have travelled widely in 
Southern India, converted Munja King of Orissa, done much for the Southern con- 
gregation, erected .yihtHrs and ‘‘surrounded the great shrine of DhSnyakatakS with a 
railing.” (Of. TSranath, p. 72. Arch. Survey of South, India, p. 5). 

‘ H. F* Sastri, History of India, p. 21, 
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I have already shown in the last chapter that in 
course of 60 years from the death of AsoFa, his descend- 
ants lost their power. Henceforth Buddhism ceased to 
be a dominant religion in the Madhyadesa and'it was even 
driven away from that part of India owing to the reju- 
venation of the Briihmanical religion through the efforts 
of such intolernnt kings as Pushparhiira (Pushyamifra) 
of the Sunga dynasty and some others of the Kahva 
dynasty. At this juncture the ^Mahasahgliika sect remov- 
ed to the Andhra Kingdom. We have, however, reasons 
to believe also that the Sthavirvadins went away from 
Avanti, Mathui*a and Kosambi (Central India) to 
Kashmir and Gandhara where their religion attained to 
prosperity. 

Buddhism had been introduced into Kashmir or 
Gandhara^ at the time of Asoka in the 3rd century B.C. 
when the Great Emperor sent the Great Sthavira Majjhan- 
tika for the propagation of the great faith. The Ceylonese 
tradition says that Majjhantika became greatly suc- 
cessful in his mission. Thus we find in Dipavamsa and 
Mahavamsa — “ the great sage Majjhantika went to the 
country of Kashmir and Gandhara. He then appeased 
enraged Nagas and released many people from sin by 
teaching of Buddhism and in this way a certain Yakkha 
called Panchako, tog<ither with his wife Harita and five 
hundred youths converted into Buddhism and after one 
day for the people of two countries preached ‘ Asihiso- 
paman Siitra ’ discour.se (of Buddha). Eighty thousand 
persons attained superior grades Of religious bliss, one 
hundred ‘thousand persons were drdaiiied priests by the 


^ Many Sthavira vSdins left Magadha and other parts of Central India (Avanti, 
Mathura, and Kausambi) for Kashnnr and GSndhara just at the 6nd of the 3rd 
Council. 

So those who went there at the tfine of Piishyamitra were no doubl; the remnant 
of a party of S-thaviras in Central India so to sny* 
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Thera.”^ We also meet with a similar statement in the 
Samantapasadika.^ Of course it cannot be accepted as 
an authentic record. But this leads us to conclude and 
I think to conclude quite correctly, that the Mahastha- 
vira Majjhantika was quite successful in his mission. 
Besides this we have adduced other proofs as the corrobo- 
ration of this conclusion. These are that just towards the 
end of the 3rd Council the Theravadins could not keep 
harmony with the Mahasanghikas and they left Central 
India (Avanti, Mathura and Kosambi) and went to 
Kashmir, established Samghas and spread the faith of 
the Loi’d there. Thus from the introduction of Buddhism 
into the country Sthavii’avada or the Sarvastivada school 
came out to be prosperous in defiance to the Mahasan- 
ghikas of Magadha and the Andhra country. Wo can find 
out a direct proof of this statement by an examination of the 
conversation held by Menander with Nagasena. 'I'he King 
Menander Avas the Greek King of Sakala in the Punjab 
and was so great an invader that about 141 B.C. he 
advanced as far as Saketa. Such a powerful King as 
Menander, was converted by Sthavira Nagasena who was 
a great Buddhist philosopher of the Sarvastivadin school. 
The conversation of the two is called “ Milindaprasna 
or the “ Questions of King Menandej*. ”■* 

But it was only in the period when the Kushanas 
gained supreme power in Western India that Kashmir 
and Gandhara became the great centres of Buddhism.* 

The Kushana Kings (as called in Parthia) were 
known to the Greeks as Scythians, to the Chinese as the 
Yue-chis and in Sanskrit as the Devaputras.* The 

* MahiivarnSa (.pu) and Dipavarasa (rjj/). 

* Sammanta Pasudika, Vinaya Pitaka, ed. — Oldenburg, it/, p. 319. 

^ (a) History of India by H. P. Stistri, C.I.H , p. 19. 

(5) Buddhism of Western Land by K. Hadani (Japanese), p. 67. 

(c) H. Kern’s Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 118, 

■4 nf India bv H P. Sastri p, 12, 
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Kusanas as soon as they became the most supreme of 
the five ‘ Gahgons ’ of the Yue-chi Kingdom in the western 
lands. They attained shortly much power. In the second 
century before Christ one of these hordes destroyed the 
Greek Kingdom of Bactria and compelled the Greeks to 
seek shelter in India. The Scythians followed close 
upon and gradually occupied Kabul, Gandhara, Kashmir 
and the Punjab. They advanced e\ren as far as Mathura 
and the Marhatta country.* 

Kaniska I was the first conqueror of India. He 
ascended the throne in 68 B.O. and established his King- 
dom in the North-Western India, the capital being the 
ancient Purusapura (modern Peshwar), Huviska, Vasu- 
deva, Kujula Kadphises, Wema-Kadphises and Vasiska, 
succeeded him to the throne one after another. Kaniska 
II became King about 110 A.D. He was the most power- 
ful of all the Kusana Kings. He founded a vast Empire 
extending probably from the Vindhyas to the Altoi 
Mountains.^ He also followed the course of his prede- 
cessor and retained his capital at Purusapur. Gandhara, 
therefere, became the centre of political affairs and a 
meeting-place of the civilizations of the East and the 
West. 

At this time Kashmir and Gandhara became also 
the centre of Buddhism especially of the Theravada 
School. Kaniska, Huviska and Kujula Kadphises * were 
all Buddhist Kings. Kaniska II also was one of the 
greatest patrons of Buddhism — ^as zealous as the great 
Asoka. His name therefore had been a household word 
as that of Asoka from the east to the west and he had 


^ About the shifting of the KushSnas and their political history and the date of 
Kaniska I and II compare my article to be published in the Indian Antiquary. 

* Cunningham : Arch.- Reports, I, p. 238. Indian History — H. P. S«stri, p. 22. 

3 We have sufficient grounds to call these Kings Ihiddhists. Mr. Hadani has 
already come to this conclusion in ‘‘ Buddhism of thn Wostorn Lands,” Chapter I. 
Raction Hi (Japanese). 
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been best reputed as a builder of Temples and Topes, 
encourager of Sculptors and thus the originator of Gan- 
dhara School of Arts in a sense. He had for his pious 
associates, the great Asvaghosa [ and Sangharaksha. 
They are said to have been his personal instructors.* 
Besides them there were many other great Buddhist 
monks who were contemporaneous with the great Emper-. 
or. They ai*e Vasumiti'a, Dharmatrata, Gho^, Buddha- 
deva, and Par.sva.^ 'Fhey belonged to the Sthavirvada 
School. 

Kaniska IT held a council of 500 learned monks 
under the presidency of Vasumitra. This council is 
known as the fourth council. At this council the monks 
.satisfied themselves with drawing up three commen- 
taries : — 

(1) Upadesa on the Sutra Pitaka. 

(2) Vinaya-Vibhasha-l^astra on the Vinaya. 

(3) Abidharma-Vibhasha-^astra on the Abhidharma 

pitaka. 

Each of these books consists of 100,000 couplets 
according to Hiuen Thsiang.'* Among these, Abhidharma- 
Vibhasha-^astra is only existing — others are lost.'* 

Thus Kashmira and Gandhara became the centre of 
Buddhism and thence it spread first into the western 
lands and at last into China and the far east. 

i Cf. my article on Kanigka — Mr. Hadani’s Buddhism of Western Lands, p. 118, 
Mr. D, Tokiwa’s “The life of Asvaghosa,^' p. 219. 

Tn the Samynkta-ratnapitaka-sutra it is mentioned that Kaniska had the following 
3 as his companions — I. Asvaghoslia as instructor, IT. Charaka as physician (Nanjio, 
Cat. No. 1329), III. Maitra as minister — 

* I shall give full description of the lives of those Sthavirahs in the main book. 

* The account of this council only we are getting from Hiuen Thsiang’s transla- 
tion, Watters, Vol. I (pp 273-278), and the so-called 4th Council is unknown to 
Ceylonese Buddhists. 

Abhidharma-Vibhaslt-Sastra is existing in Chinese, this book had been tran- 
slated by Hiuen Thsiang A.D. 666-659 of the Than dynasty A.D. 018-907 (look at 
Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 277), No, 1263. 
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V. Kosala Period. 

(Kosala was the centre of Buddhism at the time of 
Nagarjuna and Aryadev^a, about the end of the 2nd 
Century A.D. The period continued up to the middle 
of the third Century A.D.) 

I have already shown, that the Mabasanghika School 
had been prevailing in South India since Mahadeva 
came to that country at the time of As'oka. Erom the 
end of the 2nd Century A.D. up to the beginning of 
the 3rd Century A.D. tlie Mabasanghika Buddhism of 
that place produced a new and much developed form of 
doctrine known as the Mildhyamika doctrine. It is a 
highly philosophical doctrine of Maliaya.na Buddhism. 

Nagarjuna was the founder of this scliool — he was 
physician, magician, occultist reformer and the most 
brilliant philosopher of India. He was the hrst man to 
explain the philosophy of Buddhism systematically. In 
the historical sense he was the first man who had preach- 
ed Mahavana doctrine.* He was a Vaidarbha or South 
Kos'ala ® Brahmin by caste and flourished towards the end 
of the second century A.D. and the beginning of the 
succeeding one. ■' 

When he became the master of the Buddhist doctrine 
based upon Prajhaparamita-sutra he established the 
Madhyamika system of philosophy or the philosophy on 


^ MahSyfina doctrine is one of Buddha’s introspectional perception. It came 
therefore, in existence in the ideas of the Tathagata when he obtained the Supreme 
knowledge under the Bodhi tree. Historically speaking, however, this was the begin- 
ning of the system. 

* In the north there was another Kosala and Sravasti was the capital of it. As 
the mark of distinction Southern is used. (C/. Life of Hiuen Thsiang by Beal, 
p. 139). According to Cunningham, Kosala was the ancient Vidarbha and present 
Berar, (0/.. Ancient Geography of India, pp. 519-521,) 

^ Regarding the date of Nagarjuna there are many opinions but we have some 
evidences with which we can be able to fix the date of Nagarjuna. I shall take up 
further details in the main book. 
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“ the determination of what constitutes the substance of 
reality.”* He preached this doctrine in Orissa and South 
India. He became a greatly influential teacher there. 
We are told that he travelled widely in Southern India, 
converted Munja, the king of Orissa and thousands of 
his pupils did much for the preservation of the Southern 
congregation. He created many viharas in Odivisa 
(Orissa) and other countries and specially surrounded 
the great shrine of Dhanyakataka with a railing.”® 

At last he came to Kosala — his native place and made 
that place the centre of his propagandism. At that time 
the king of Kosala was Sadvahana or Satavahana,** 
who belonged to the Andhra dynasty.* Hiuen Thsiang 
tells us that Satavahana ** greatly prized and esteemed 
Nagarjuna. When he was at the Sangharama near a 
Stupa built by Asoka, King Satavahana provided him 


’ Students of l^juropeaii philosophy will recollect the two central problems 
with which it is mainly concerned, viz : — 

(I) The determination of the relation between reality and oogiiition. 

(II) The determination of what constitutes the substance of reality. In Bud- 
dhisni there are two sides of its philosophy ; — The school which treats of the first of 
those two problems is like that of the Yijfiainavadins and that which treats of the 
second is like that of the Madhyaniikas. 

' Tfir5nath*s History of Indian Buddhism (672) as quoted in Burgess; Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Southern Indian, p. 5. 

• Of. Using, Dr, Takakiisii, p, 159, Note No. 1. 

* Satavahana is a general name of the kings of the Andhra dynasty (Cf. R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s E.H.D., 2nd Edition, pp. 26-37). 

From Itsing wo know that Nagftrjuna wrote an epistle in verse which is called 
“ Suhrillekha ” or “ Letter to an intimate friend.’’ It was dedicated to Satavahana 
who is said to have encouraged him and given instructions. Nagarjuma described 
the virtues of Buddha in a striking manner. 

This event leads us to believe that Satavahana must have been converted into 
Buddhism, otherwise why should he give instructions for describing the virtues of 
the Lord. 

We have a Tibetan translation as well as three Chinese translations of the epistle. 
The date of the Tibetan translation is quite uncertain whereas the dates of the 
Chinese translation are definite. The first translation was made in 431 A.D. by 
Gunavarmau (Nanjio, cata. No. 1464), the second in 434 A.D. by Siiighavaman 
(No. 1440) and the third in 673 A.D. by Using himself when he first arrived at 
Tftmralipti in India: c/. Using by Dr. Takakusu, p. 168, Note No. 4) 
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with a city gate tmt.‘ Eor the sake of Nagarjuna, the 
king is said to have tunnelled out the Brahmagiri Eock 
and built a big rock-temple which was 300 li distant 
from the Brahmagiri rock.’^ Here he wrote many 
Sastras and commentaries. Thus under the patronage of 
Sataviihana he was refuting all heretical doctrines and 
enlightening the Mahayana system. Southern Kosala 
became the centre of Buddhism at that time and after 
Nagarjuna Kanadeva or Aryadeva, an eminent disciple of 
Nagarjuna became a great teacher, nol. at all inferior to 
his master. .He had great scholarship and eloquence. 
With these he propagated the Madhyamika doctrine 
not only in Magadha hut everywhere with his younger 
disciple Eahurata.'’ 

Aryadeva ‘ was only a teacher who revived Buddhism 
of Magadha and Central India when it had been al- 
ready in the decline since the time of Pusyamitra of 
of the Sunga dynasty. Thus after Nagarjuna also Kosala 
was a great centre of the religion. 

VI. Ayodhya Period. 

(Ayodhya became the centre of Buddhism at the time 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu, i.e., 370-4i70 A. D.). 

When the Maurya dynasty ceased to exist, the kings 
of Central India became powerless dependents sometimes 


‘ Buddhist Records of the Western Laud — Beal, Vol. II, p. 210. 

® Buddhist Records of the Western World by Beal, Vol. II, p. 219, 

® Rahurata — the second disiciplo of NagSrjuna and sometimes said to bo the 
disciple of Aryadeva. 

^ Aryadeva. He was the son of a Brahman of Southern India. When N^gSrjuna 
was residing in a Songharama near Kosala, Aryadeva came from his country and 
wished to discuss with Nagarjuna. But the manner and appearance of NSgfirjuna 
was befitting an inspired Deva This infinencod Aryadeva and he at once became 
his disciple. 

Aryadeva was a younger contemporary of Nagarjuna. So his date must fall in 
the middle of the 3rd cen. A.D. Further details would be enumerated in the main 
book. 
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on the Andhras and sometimes on the Kusanas. But 
in the fourth century A. D. a local Rajtl at or near 
Pataliputra became much powerful. He is known as 
Gupta King.' 

He chose his capital at Pataliputra and firmly es- 
tablished his kingdom there. He made attempts to extend 
his power in all directions but could not succeed. His 
aim was realised by his grandson Chandragupta I. 

Chandragupta was married tc^ Kuintlradevi a princess 
of the Licchavi clan. He gradually attained to power 
and a.ssumod the title of Maharajadhiraj {l.e.. Supreme 
King of great Kings) about 320 A. 1). Sainudragupta 
the son of Chandragupta succeeded his father in 330 A. H. 
He was the most powerful king according to a po.sthu- 
mously recorded inscription of his on the Asoka stone 
pillar at Allahabad. There he is said to have conquered 
the kings of Daksina, kings of Aryiivarta, the kings 
of Bengal, Nepal, Kiimrupa and other border countries as 
well as those of Mialava Khaiides. They all acknowledged 
his supremacy.^ His son Chandragupta II succeeded 
him in 375 A.D. and took the title of Vikramslditya 
(Sun of Power) and reigned for twenty years." He 
found himself in a position to follow the aggressive policy 
of his father in virtue of his great military genius — by 
dint of his military achievements he carried his victorious 
arms up to the Arabian Sea through Malava and Gujrat 
and subjugated the Peninsula of Kathiawad ruled for 
centuries by a ^aka dynasty. 

He also promoted the seaborne commerce with 
Europe through Egypt Thus since the time of the 
Mauryas no empire had been so extensive in India.’ 

^ V. A. Smith’s E.H.T., p. 280. Edition H. P. Sastri’s History, pp. 23. 

* V. A. Smith’s E.H.T., p. 279. Edition III, M.M. H. P. Sastri’s History, p. 24. 

a Ibid, p. 29. 

* V. A. Smith’s E.H.I., p, 290. 

* G. Umada’s Buddhist History of India (in Japanese), p. 287. 
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The capital had been removed from Pataliputra to Ayo- 
dhya by this time for the convenience which the place 
affords for the management and control of the vast 
dominion. The famous poet Kalidasa flourished by 
this time as one of the nine gems. Fahien also visit- 
ed India during the reign of Vikramaditya.' 

Kumaragupta I ascended the throne in 113 A. 1). 
PuringAhe reigns of these two Kings {t.e., Cliandragupta 
II and Kumaiagupta from 370-165 A. D. Ayodhya the 
capital of the (luptas became the centre of Buddhism. 
Yogacara or Vijnanavadi School, one of the great 
philosophical systems of the Mahayana Buddhism in India 
flourished there. Asaiiga and Vasubandhu were founders 
of this school. They flourished about 100 years after 
Nagarjuna. 

This school is really a development, of the Sarvasti- 
vadin school. The Sarvastivadiii school was prevailing 
in North Wc'stern India since the time of As'oka. 
Such was also the ease with the MMhyamika School 
of Nagarjuna in South India which was a development 
of the Mahasaugika School. A tradition in China and 
.Ta])an says that Buddha Sakymuni preached the doctrine 
of A^ijfiaptiinatra stitra (not Vidyamatra). It also 
tells us that about nine centuries after the Buddha, 
Maitreya Buddha came down from the Tushita heaven 
to the lecture-hall iji the kingdom of Ayodhya at the 
request of the Bodhi-Sattva Asanga and discoursed in 
these five ^astras — 

(1) Yogacarya-bhumi-Saslra fNanj. Catalogue. No. 

1170 ). 

(2) Vibhaga-Yogo-^astra ? (No Chinese Translation). 

(3) Maliayanalariikara-f^asti’a (No. 1190). 

(4) Madhyanta-Vibhaga-^astra (No. 1244 or 1246). 

(6) A^ajracchedika-prajfia-paramita-Sastra (No. 1231). 
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After that the two great teachers Asanga and 
Vasubandhu (the two brothers) composed many ^astras 
and cleared doctrines of this school {vide History of the 12 
Japanese Sects by Nanjo, pp. 32-33).' 

Asanga, Vasubandhu and Virincivatsa, three brothers 
were born in Gandhara, the modern Peshwar. They 
were Brahmanas by caste.^ Asanga was the elder 
and flourished about 370-446 A.D. At first he was 
an adherent of the Mahisasaka School and followed 
the Vaibhasika philosophy of the Hinayana. He was a 
disciple of Pindola but he could not satisfy himstdf with 
the latter as the latter was a Mahayanist. 

Ho subsequently made a thorough study of the 
Mahayanasutras and gained a deep faith in Maitreya * 
and established the theory of Vijfiapti-matra, i.e., the 
theory that “ all objects in the universe are merely the 
manifestations of our Vijnanas.” He thus turned out 
to be the founder of tin* Yogiicara School.' 

Vasubandhu, the second brother, flourished in 390- 
470 A.D. At first he was an adherent of tlie Sarvastivada 
School. His master is said to have been Monoratha. 
He is reputed as a Free thinker’ and is .said to have 
never confined himself to the study of one school only. 
He, afterwards, became the follower of Sautrlintika 
School and wrote the Abhidharmakosa Silstra “ 


* But I think that this is only ji mere tradition This is because Asan^n was a 
great believer in Maitreya as wc' know from Hiueri Th.siang’s Records (vide Ileal, 
Vol. I, p. 227) and other sutras. He might ha\e a clear knowledge of the Vijnapti- 
mfttra idea or the Alaya phenomenology, or in other words be understood that deep 
philosophy by his intuition which was the result of his great faitli in Maitreya. 
The Sectarians spun a niystieal story out of it and the above tradition tlius origin- 
ated. 

* J shall take up the lives of Asanga and Vasubandhu in full in the main 
book. 

® G. Umada’s “ History of Indian Buddliism,” p. 200. (Japanese) ; Bear.s 
“ Buddhist Records of the Western World,” Vol. I, p. 227. 

* B. Hadani’s Buddhism of We.storn Land, p 40.5. 

* The life of Vasubandhu hy Dr Takaknsn, p. 35, J R. A. S , Jan., 1006 
® Nanjio’s Catalogue, Nos. 1277, 1260, 1270. 
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representitig his opinion which presupposes the 
philosophy of the Maha-vibhtlsas,' as compiled by 
Katyayaniputra and put into a literary form by Asva- 
ghosai 

But he wrote this book from the Sautelntika point of 
view. Sanghabhadra wrote the Abhidharma-nyilyanusara- 
^astra,* but was subse(tucntly converted to the Yoga- 
Cflra School by his elder brother Asanga. Since that time 
he came out to be a great master of that school and even 
superseded Asanga. His In^adquarters was at Ayodhya 
and thence spread his doctrine against the Miidhyamika 
doctrine of Nagarjuna. Ayodhya became the centre of 
Buddhism hencefortfi. There was another cause of its 
being the centre. It Avas the capital of the Gupta 
Empire at that time;. According to the life of Vasubandhu 
written by Baramjlrtha, the greatest king of the Gupta 
dynasty Chandragupta TI Vikramilditya,' at first, 
patronised the Stimkbya School of Philosophy })ut after- 
wards was induced by Vasubandliu to take interest in 
Buddhism.'* L(;t ns epioti; the passage from Vasu- 
bandhu’s life : — 


■ Nanjio, Noa 12()3, 127 !■ 

= J. R. A. S , 1005. 

^ Saus^abhadra was tho translator of Samauto-Pasadika into Chinese *1:88 
A.D This book was oriefinally writtini by Biuldha-jyhosa soon after 1<82 A.D. in 
Ceylon. Vide J. R A S., 11)05, p, 51. Tins view is maintained by Dr. Takaknsu. 
But I liavo reasons to boliovo that the translator of the Samanta-Pasadika is a 
quite different Sanghabhadra 

* Paramartha’s work, however, mention.«^ <>idy “ Vikramaditya ((?/. 
Paramartha’s life of Vasubandliu, p. 35, by Dr. Takaknsu, Jan. 1905, J. R. A. S.) 
Dr. J. Takaknsu believes the king to be Skandagupta there. But I think ho is 
mistaken there. The king appears to bo Chandragupta JT. Wo hear of two 
Vikramildityas of tho Gupta dynasty — both of them arc called Chandragupta 
So they are uono other than Chandragupta I and Chandragupta II, the former’s 
grandson. But Ayodhya could not havo'heon the capital in tho time of Chandra* 
gupta I, It was such in the time of Chandragupta 11. Therefore the Vikranifiditya 
of Vasubandhu’s life is Chandragupta II. O/. M M. Ilaraprasad Saatri’s “Some 
notes on date of Snbandhu and Diu-iiaga,” J, A. S. B , 1005 
« J. B. A. S., 1905, p. 35. 

5 
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“ Vrsa-gana (probaljly Varsa-ganya)’ — well versed 
in the Samkhya-Sastra was the teacher of Vindhya-Vasa, 
who revised the Sastra. Vindhya-Vasa, was successful 
in a dispute with Buddhamitra, teacher of Vasuhandhu, 
the latter of whom, was then away from Ayodhya. King 
Vikramaditya gave the Saihkhya Philosopher three lacs 
of gold as a reward. After this triumph he returned to the 
Vindhya mountains and died there, — his revised Samkhya- 
Sastra being generally current, Vasubandhu, on his 
return to Ayodhya, heard of the shame of his teacher and 
searched for the rival in the Vindhya mountains. Binding 
however that the heretic was dead, he wrote a book called 
Parmartba saptatl, in opposition to the new Samkhya- 
^astra of Vindha-Vjisa. The siddhantas of the Saihkhya 
were all destroyed. This caused general satisfaction 
and king Vikraniaditya gave him three lacs of gold 
moreover he sent his queen with the Crown Prince 
BSladitya to study Buddhism under Vasubandhu.”-* 

When Baladitya (Kumaragupta) '* became king 
Vasubandhu was respected and protected by him and 
his mother Dhruva. The Queen also gave him some 
lacs of gold. He built with this many temples in Ayodhyii, 
Gandhara and Kashmir.^ 

Thus patronised by the king he succeeded in estab- 
lishing his Vijhaptimatra doctrine in the capital of an 
well-founded Empire. Thus Ayodhya became the 
centre. 


‘ Mr. S. K. Belvallcar, in his article on the Mathura V^tti and the date 
of Isvara Krsna in R. G Bhandaikar Commemoration Volume, pp 171-184, holds 
another view against Dr Takakiisii, I am not in a position to pass any opinion now. 
I shall do it later on. 

® Cf. Dr. J Takakusu’s article, 2 J. R. A. S., 1905. 

3 Cf. M.M. H.P. Sastri’s article on the “Date of Subandhu and Din-naga, 
J.A.S B„ 1905, p- 1255. 

* J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 45. H. Hadani’s “ Buddhism of Western Land ” p. 370. 
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VII. Nalanda Period. 

(Nalanda became the centre of Buddhism at the time 
of SakrMitya and Buddhagupta of later Gupta dynasty 
and continued to bo the same up to the time of Mahiptlla 
of the Pala dynasty, 5th century A.D. — to [the 11th 
century A.D.) 

Yogacara one of the high Philosophical Schools of 
Mahayana .system was founded by Asanga and Vasuban- 
dhu. Both the founders and their school owe their lineage 
to the Sarvasti-Vildin School, — the Principal Sthavira- 
vadin school prevailing at that time in Kashmir and 
Gandhiira. This school, as already enumerated, arose in 
Ayodhya and gradually spread to the South-East. The 
Madhyamika School, on the other hand, another Philoso- 
phical School of the Mahayjlna system ivas founded by 
Nagarjuna developed by Aryadeva. This school owes its 
origin to the Mahasanghika school — prevailing in the 
Andhra country at that time. This school, as already 
stated, originated in the country of Kosala and gradually 
spread to the North and Central India. It is rather 
strange enough that these dilferent doctrines of different 
lineages, came across each other in the Madhyadesa. 
This famous Nalanda mon.astery was the very place where 
those two schools met each other during the 5 th century 
A. 1). After that time Nalanda became the most important 
place as the centre of Buddhism as well as of Buddhist 
learning. Nalanda has been identified with a modern 
village named Bargaon ‘ 1 miles to the North of Bajgir 
in Behar. Nalanda was known to the Buddhists as it 
is occasionally mentioned in the Pali Literature* but 
not as an important place then. 

* Cunningham’s Ancient Goograpliy of India, p. 468. 

® Cf. the Mahaparinirbliana Suttanta — 

“ Then the Exalted One proceeded with a great company of tho brethren to 
NiXlanda and then at Nalanda the Exalted One stayed in the Pavariba Mango grove 
(Dial Budd., Part 2, p. 87). 
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According to Taranath Nagarjuna and Aryadeva were 
the fore-runners of those who took interest in the educa- 
tional institutions at tlie village. He also states that a 
Brahnaana named Suvisna, a contemiiorary of Nagarjuna, is 
said to have established 108 temples there in order to pre- 
vent any decline of Abhidhamma.' The tradition however 
does not appear to be authentie to me — because Fahien, 
who visited India For the first time in 404 A.D. — calls 
the place simply “ the village of Nola.” He saw there 
simply a tower which had been erected on the spot where 
sariputra the right-hand disciple of Buddha entered 
Nirvana.^ Had there been any other temples as 
mentioned by Tariinath, Fahien could not have failed to 
mark them. Again Fahien makes mention of the pros- 
perous condition of Buddhism in the vicinity of Nalanda 
but docs not say anything about Nalandii itself. This 
makes us sure that in Fahien’s time Nalanda had not yet 
attained to any such prosperity as was achieved in the time 
of Hiuen Thsiang (033 A.i).). In Hiuen Thsiang’s time 
Nalanda had already becopie the famous centre of Bud- 
dhism and the great Buddhist learning. So from an exa- 
mination of the records of the tn o Chinese pilgrims we can 
fairly conjecture that the famous monastery of Nalanda was 
erected and the place turned up to be the centre of 
Buddhism after the visit of F’ahien and before that of 
Hiuen Thsiang (i.e., from the latter half of the fifth 
century A.D. to the beginning of the sevepth century 
A.D.).’ 

According to the historical information as given by 
Hiuen Thsiang, Nalanda monastery was built by six kings 
one by one, viz., — Sakraditya, Buddhagupta, Tathagata- 
gupta, Baladitya and Vajra. Subsequently a king of Central 
India built another magnificent monastery and a high 


^ Cf. Indian Logic. Mediioval School hy M. M. S. C. Vidyabliusan, p, 145. 
' Leggis Fahien, p. 81 
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wall round these editices with a gate.' Itsing who 
resided at Nalandil Cor ten years (from G76-686 A.D.) ^ 
says that there were eight halls and three hundred 
apartments." From his records we come to know that 
Nalaudii was in a more flourishing condition in his time. 
Now let us examine to which dynasty the kings men- 
tioned hy Hiuen ^I’hsiaug belonged. At the first sight we 
can reasonably recognise the names of two Gupta kings — 
Tluddhagupta and llaladitya. Hiuen Thsiang calls Sakra- 
ditya, the first builder of the monastery, the father of 
lluddhagupta.' So he can he fairly traced to a Gupta 
lineage. King Vajra again, another builder has been 
mentioned as the son of Baladitya.'’ He too, therefore, 
belonged to the same dynasty. We cannot he definite 
as regards the name Tatlulgata-gupta. An examination 
of his title only h'ads us to conjecture — possibly rightly — 
that he belonged to the same family. 

It is however a matter of difficulty to assign dates 
to these kings. Jkiddhagnpta was the king of Nalanda“ 
and belonged to another branch of the main Guptas. 
Evidently he was the successor of Skandagupta in that 
(quarter and ndgned about ISl. A,. H. He made a des- 
perate attempt to^ prevent the empire from ruin but 
was defeated by Toraman, the Huna chief. As Sakra- 
ditya was his father so he Tiiust have reigned before 184 
A. H. He was therefore reigning about 450 A. D. 
evidently." 

* BoaVs Records of tlu* Wcslc'ni World, Vol 11, |)p. H)H.70. 

“ Itsing by Dr. 'rakakusn, ]>. XXX III 

Ihid, 

* Bcflil’s Records Vol. IT, ])}). IbS-lTD 
Ibtd, Vol. IT, p. 1G8-17() 

« V.A Smiths K H T, (3rd Kd ), }>p 313-14. 

^ M. M, FT. ? SiXatri’s Indian History, pp 25-26. 

** Sakraditya’s. 

“ Not long after the Nirviliia of Buddha, a former king of this country, named 
8.akruiditya respected aiid esteemed one vehicle and honoured very highly the three 
treasureb. Having selected by augury a lucky spot, lie built this SahgluTraina 
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The fact has been established that Skandagupta 
reigned from 456-480 A.D. ^akraditya consequently 
becomes identical with Skandagupta. This identifica- 
tion is again corroborated by several other events. Bud- 
dhagupta was the heir of Skandagupta ' brother of 
Puragupta.^ Skandagupta’s father Kumaragupta I 
(413-466 A.D.), as we have seen in the last section, was 
a great patron of Vasubandhu. Prom this instance 
only for want of other information we may reasonably 
guess that Skandagupta was also the true son of a true 
father and he did not fail to patronise the religion of his 
father by erecting the Nalanda monastery. 

Baladitya, generally known as Narasirhhagupta Bala- 
ditya, the son of Puragupta, defeated Mihirakula, the 
Huua chief, with the help of Yasodharmadeva, the king 
of Ujjaini (528 A.D.) ® His period is 486-630 A.D. 

King Vajra, of Hiuen Thsiang’s account is known as 
the son of Baladitya. But Kumaragupta II is generally 
accepted to be the son of Baladitya. 1 f Baladitya had 
one son, then King Vajra should be identified with 
Kumaragupta 11, but if it was not so, he must be a brother 
of Kumaragupta II. But Kumaragupta’s date is given as 
530 A. D. Therefore the date of King Vajra falls into 
that period. 

We know nothing absolutely about Tatliagatagupta. 


his son, Buddhaprupta-rajil wlio succooded him, continued to hiboiir at the excellent 
undertaking of his father. To the south of this In* built another Sarngharaina.” — 
(Boars Records — II, pp. 17H-9.) 

The expression “ Not long after the Nirvana of Buddha " is apparently a mistake 
of Hiuen Thsiang. The monastery was not in existence even in the 4th century 
A.D, when Fahian came — How could it be still earlier. The expression His son 
Buddhagupta *’ is of a great historical value. 

^ V. A. Smith’s E, II I. — “ In the eastern province of Malwa we find record of 
RSjdis named Buddhagupta and Bhanugnpta who cover the period from 484-510 A.D, 
and evidently were the heirs of Skandagupta in that reign,” p. 314. 

B. H.I,p. 311. 

a E. H. I, (3rd Ed.) p. 318. 
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Now from a consideration of the above facts we 
become assured, firstly, that the Nalanda monastery had 
been built by the Gupta Kings (from 180-536 A.D.) 
and secondly, that Nalanda came out to be the most 
famous monastery and became the centre of Buddhism, 
consequently in that period. 

Of course, after that time also, Nalanda monastery 
began to be improved from time to time through the 
efforts of the Gupta Kings. Subsequently Harshavar- 
dhan or ^iladitya king of Kanyakubja ascended the throne 
in 007 A.D. and reigned for about 60 years.' 

He had been known in the history as a great king — 
as great as Chandragupta Maurya and Asoka in many 
respects. As far as his religious beliefs were concerned, 
it has been asserted that he worshipped all the three 
deities of the family — ^iva, the Sun-god and Buddha. But 
according to Iliuen Thsiang’s records he was a great 
patron of Buddhism. It is also recorded that his elder 
brother liajyavardhan and his sister w'cre great adherents 
of the faith. ^ He contributed much to the progress of 
the monastery in diverse respects. The wonderful 
prosperity which it attained is well-testified to by 
the evidence of I-tsing’s records. After Harsha, the 
Pala kings of Bengal did not fail to look to the great 


* M. M. H. P. Sastri — History of India p, 30. 

" According to V. A. Smith — “ His remote ancestor Pushyablmti is recorded to hav 
entertained from boyhood an ardent devotion towards Siva and to have turned away 
from all other gods. Ilarsha^s father was equally devoted to the worship of the 

Sun, the elder brother and sister of Harsha were convinced Buddhists, while 

Harsha himself distributed his devotions among the three deities of the family — 
Siva, the Sun and the Buddha, and erected costly temples for tlic service of all three. 
In his later days, however, he inclined more to Buddhism. The eloquence of the 
Chinese master of the Law induced him to prefer the advanced teachings of the 
MahuiySna school to the more primitive Hinayana doctrine of Samitiya School 
with which he had been familiar previously (3rd Ed., p, 315). 

Harsha’s sister was learned in the doctrines of Samitiya School of Buddhism 
and his elder brother was accustomed to road ever yday PrajfiSpSramitfl hridayasutra. 
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monastery and to make various attempts to improve its 
condition.* 

In this Avay the monastery at Nalanda, continued to 
be the centre of Buddhism for about 6 centuries from the 
5th to the 11th century A.D. {i.e., the time of Mahi- 
pala). To speak the ti’uth, of all the places which became 
the centres of Buddhism Nalanda was the most impor- 
tant and lasting. No other place continued to bn the 
centre for such a long time. Scholars from remote 
countries came to Nalanda to acquire renown and even 
some of them assumed the names of the Nalandil 
students in order to bo received everywhere honourably. 

Now, let us see, Avhat kinds of Buddhism prevailed 
in Njllandil. Brom an examination of the information 
available from the Buddhist l ecords, we lind that there 
were at least tAvo sorts of Buddhism mainly prevalent in 
Nalanda during the Avholc period — 

(1) Theorized Buddhism. 

(2) Popularized Buddhism 

Pvery religion in its first stage has either a Mytho- 
logical or Ethical basis. But these aspects are gradually 
changed, through the influence of other religious or 
philosophical ideas, into two forms at least — one theorized 
and another popularized. 

The case AA’^as also similar with Buddhism. Through 
the influence of Brahmanical religion and philosophy 
Ethical Buddhism Avas transformed into theorized and 
popularised Buddhism. In the period from just the time 
of Nagarjuna (2nd century A.D.) to the time of the 
foundation of Nalanda these two forms of Buddhism 
Avere greatly developed. Of the theorized Buddhism, 
four schools of adherents appeared. These schools are 


^ Nalandiistill flourished and maintained its high position. Some of the manuscripts 
copied at Nalanda in the 6t.h year of the reign of Mahipala is to be found in Asiatic 
Society’s Library. Many other manuscripts are also to ho found. (Of. M. M. H. P. 
ScEstri's Introduction to Ramacarita, p. 21.) 
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tlie Vaibhasika, the Sautrantika, the Madhyamika and the 
Yogacara. The former l,\vo belonged to the Hinayana 
system whereas the latter two to the Mahayana system. 
During the time when Nalanda was the centre of 
Buddhism all these four schools wore in a flourishing 
condition in India. But in the Nalandil monastery only 
the doctrines of the Madhyamika and Yogacara schools 
were taught and studied mainly. In that period there were 
many fabulously learned monks of both the schools. Of 
them, Bhilvaviveka Jnaiiaprabha and Simhaprabha owed 
their lineage to Nagarjuna, whereas, Dingnaga, Salamati, 
Gunamati, Sthiramati, Dharmapala, Nanda, Vimala- 
candra, Candrapala, Silabhiulra, Bandhujina, Jhana- 
candi-a, .linaputra, Bhadraruci, .Jayaseiia, Gunaprabha, 
Sankarasvami — all of them owed their lineage to Asanga 
and Vasubandliu. Botli Nagarjuna and the Asanga 
brothers were exponents of the theoi’ized Buddhism. 

Next let us take the popularized Buddhism in con- 
sideration. It can be divided into two classes : — 

(1) The worshipping of Buddhas other than Gautama 
and the Bodhisattvas for attaining Salvation. There arc 
at least four Buddhas and Bodhisattvas to whom the 
adoration is paid : — 

(«) the Amitabha Buddha. 

(i) the Maitreya Buddha. 

(c) the Maujusri Bodhisattva. 

{d) Avalokites'vara. 

The people generally think that Salvation cannot 
be attained without the favour of the past Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. This was also the case in the Nalanda 
period. 

(2) The Mantrayana system. The doctrine of this 
school is a great secret law : it teaches that we can 
attain to the state of the “great enlightened,” i.e., the 
state of the ‘Buddha’ if we follow the three great 
secret laws regarding body, speech and thought, or in 
6 
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otlxer words, if we repeat Mantras or Dharanis preached 
by the Mahavairocana Buddha, in tlxe mouth (Dharma- 
kaya-Buddha) and think about Buddha in mind and 
perform Mudras in the hand.' 

This kind of doctrine was prevalent in Nalanda at 
that time. A school was established subsequently in the 
7th century A.D. by Nagabodhi, A^ajrabodhi, and 
Subhakarasimha. 

These were however not the only subjects taught 
at Nalandfi University. There were many other branches 
of learning. The Chinese traveller Hiucn Tsiang en- 
lightens us on this point. 

“ The priests belonging to the convent or strangers 
always reach to the number of 10,000, who all study 
the great vehicle and also the eighteen sects, and not 
only so, hut even ordinary works, such as the Vedas, and 
other books — the Hetuvidya, ^abdavidya, and Cikitsa- 
vidyfi and works on magic, etc.” 

In Buddhist Nydj/a also there n ere such great masters 
Nyayajinas as Uignaga and Sankariisvamin. 

Vlll. Vikramasila Period. 

. IOtii Cen. a. 1). — 12th Cen. A. U. 

(Vikramasila monastery became the centre of Bud- 
dhism at the time of Mahipala of Bala dynasty and 
remained such up to the Muhammadan invasion.) 

There was a change, after Harsh avardhan, in every- 
thing. There was none to play the part of a Maharaja- 
dhiraja over the whole of Northern India. The different 
parts of the country adopted different forms of religion 
and polity under the rule of different dynasties. There 
was incessant fighting Avhich weakened the political 
power of the Hindus and made them unfit for standing 


I shall take u]) tlio question of three laws in tlic nniin book* 
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against the ensuing foreign invasion. At this juncture 
a chieftain named Gopala ivas elected king and founded 
a kingdom in Magadlia ‘ early in the eighth century 
A.D. (730-740 A.D.)" with its capital at Odantapuri. 
Thus the Pala dynasty rose in Eastern India and subse- 
quently attained to an almost paramount power. There 
were eighteen kings, beginning with Gopala and ending 
with Goviuda-Pala, of this dynasty and their rule covered 
a long period from 730 to 1175 A.D. 

Some of them wore very powerful kings. Of these 
Dharmapala flourished about 782-810 A.D.'* and Avas the 
real founder of the greatness of the dynasty. Devapala, 
the third king and his successor reigned for 48 years 
(810-804 A.D.).' ITis kingdom covered a large area and 
in his Mungir grant'’ he is said to have ruled the whole 
India from the ITimillaya to the Setubandha and Irom 
the sea to tlu' sea. As popular a king Mahipala 
the ninth king of the dynasty was reigning in 
the first part of the 11(h century A.D. (in 1020 
A.D.).® Mahipilla seems to liaA'e reigned long and many 
works of great public utility are associated Avith his name 
at dilferent parts of Pengal. He Avas so ])opular that 
songs wore composed to celebrate the Avorks of his life; 
the.so songs weie sung in many parts of Jh'iigal up to the 
recent time and AA'hieli are still sung in remote corners 
like Mayurbhanja and Kuch-Peliar.^ 

The kings of the Pilla dynasty Avere Buddhists and 
consecrated many temples to the order and reformed and 
patronised the religion. Though Buddhism AAais on the 


^ Tiiiroductioii to lirunacnrila, by M M. IT J* Sustri, p 

V. A. Sniitli K II 1., p. 397. (:iid Kd.) M-M. IT P, Sastri’a Indiuii History, p. 32, 
^ Introduftion to Kaniacarita, l»y M. M. H. P. Saslri, p. 1. 

^ V. A. Smith . E If. T., p. 399 (3rd Edition) 

'' Ind Ant , Vol. XXI, pi>, 253, 25S 

“ Introduction to IlaniMcarila, Tiy M. M. II. 1*. S.M.stii, p. 9. V Smith . E, II. I,, 
p. 309. 

^ IptrodiK tion io llamaciiritn, p iU 
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decline in other phices of India still it was in a flourish- 
ing condition in Magadha under the protection of the 
Pala kings. 

During this period the monastery at Vikramasila 
became the famous centre of the Buddhistic learning in 
India. The monastery was founded by Dharmapala 
towards the close of the eighth century A.D.' It has 
been said that the monastery stood on a hill overlooking 
the right banks of tlie Ganges but the site has not yet 
been conclusively determined.- 

Dharraapala, the great adherent of the Buddhist 
Church, patronised a learned Buddhist scholar of his time, 
Haribhadra * by name. At his encouragement Haribhadra 
wrote a commentary on the Asta-sahasrika-Prajna- 
paramita embodied with the ideas of Nagarjuna as well 
as of Maitreya some time after the conquest of Kanauj * 
by Dharmapala. The king also endowed the Vikramasila 
monastery with grants sulflciug for tlie maintenance of 
108 resident monks besides nori-resident monks and 
pilgrims.^ Vikramasila was at first a rival to Nalanda 
regarding the centralisation of Buddin'stic learning. The 
former at last came out successful in the contest and 
the strength of Nalanda became centred in Vikramasila 
in the reign of Mahipala, i.e., in the first part of 
the eleventh century. Subsequently the monastery 
became the centre of Buddhism and Buddhistic learning. 


> Smith : E. H. I (.'ird Ed.), j. .SiW. 

Indian Logic j Modiicval School, App, C, p 150. 

- General Ciimiigham iclontifieq VikramasilH with modern Silao, a small village 
3 miles to the south of Bargaon (ariciont NiHandil), six miles to the north of RSjgir 
in the Sub-division of Behar. (vide Arch. Sur. Rep., vih, p. 83). Dr. S C. Vidhyabhusan 
identifies it with Patharglulta in his Indian Logic, iVreditevnl School, App. C, P. 15, 
Note 1. 

» Haribhadra belonged to tlie Tantric school and owed his lineage tii Asang. 
C/. Introduction to Ramncarita, p. 0. 

* Cf. Introduction to RiinneoritR, pp. 5-6, 
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Oddautanpura monastery however did not cease to 
flourish. It continued to exercise its traditional influence 
which began in the time of the founder of the monastery, 
Gopala.' 

At this time Dipaiikara Srijnana, the famous Tibetan 
Sthavira flourished and was the head of the monks at 
rikramasila.'^ It was the custom of the Vikramasila 
monks' to elect a head-priest for directing the affaii-s of 
the monastery. There were also gate-keepers who were 
selected from among the most erudite priests for guard- 
ing the gates of the monastic univeisity. There Avere 
six gate-keepers or more accurately the Dora-.i-pandifaa^ 
at the time of King Mahipala : they Avero : — 

(1) At the eastern gate ... Acarya Hatnakara-Kinti. 

; (2) At the Avestern gate ... Vagisvarakirti. 

(3) At the northern gate ... Naropa. 

(4) At the southern gate ... Prajnaa-kramati. 

(5) At the first central gate ... llatnavagh’a. 

(6) At the second central gate Jhanasrimitra. 

Now let us see Avhat kind of Buddhism had l)non pre- 
vailing at that time. The Buddliism at this time had 
essentially changed. 

Generally speaking, the popularised Buddhism (man- 
trayana) Avas in a more flourishing condition than the 
theorised Buddhism (l.e., the madhyamika) towards the 
latter part of the Nillanda period. At the same time the 
mantrayana or the mysterious Buddhism was transformed 
into the loAver Tantric form. 

So, to speak the truth, popularised Buddhism was 
prevailing in the Vikramasila period among the mass and 
theorised Buddhism AA^as still adhered to by high class 

> V. A. Smith : E. H. J., p. 308 (.Srd E<1.). 

* Intro, to Kamacarita, p. 11. 

® Cf, Indian Logic, Modifoval School, App. C. p. 151. Ini roductiem to Rarnacarita, 
p. 13. 
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people and the royal family. Dharmapala’s encourage- 
nient to Haribhadra is a sufficient proof of the fact. 

Of the Tantric Buddhism there Avere different Yanas 
or schools at that time, viz , Sahaja-Tana, Kalachakra- 
Yana, and Vajra-Yana.' Besides these another form of 
popularised Buddhism came to exist. This is what we 
call the Dharma-Thakurapuja or the AA^orship of Dharma, 
one of the Buddhist trinity in the form of god. This 
was introduced in Bengal by Bamai Pandit in the 
Southern districts of Western Bengal under the patronage 
of Lausena, the son of Devapala’s sister-in-law, the ruler 
of Mayaua in the Midnapur district.'^ 

The University of Vikrainasilii Avas desti*oyed by the 
Mahomedan invader Bakhtiar-Khilji about 1203 A.D. 
when Sakya Sri-pandita of Kashmere Avas the last head 
of the Buddhistic order in India.'* * 


* I shall discuss about the doctrines of thes(‘ schools in iny main hook, 

* Introduction of ESmacarita by M. M. Ilaraprasad Sastri, p. 7. 

^ This article is meant for an introduction to my main book on the history of 
Buddhism as well as of its philosopb^ . This is why 1 don’t enter into details which 
would be given in the book in prcjairation 
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I. Magadhan Period. 

This period covers from the Buddha’s first preaching at the Deer Park up to the 
second council at Vesali 530 — 380 B.C. 

I 

II. Central Indian Period 

I 


(1) KosSinbi Magadha 

(2) Mathura (Mahasamghika.) 

(3) Avanti I 

(Sthaviravada) 


111. Andhra Period 
This period begins from Asoka’s 
death and continues up to 
the middle of the Andhra 
dynasty. 

232B.0.— 1 A.D. 

V. Kosala Period (covers ^tlie whole 
period of Ntigarjuna and Aryadtwa) 
from the end of the 2nd century 
A.D. up to the end of the 
3rd century A.D. 


Kttshmira — GSndhara 
Period. (From Asoka's 
death up to the end 
of the Kushan 
dynasty.) 

232 B.C.— 2 A.D. 

VI. Ayodhya Period (covers the 
whole period of Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhn) from the middle of the 
4th century A.D. to the middle 
of the 6th century A.D. 


This period begins from the Second Council and 
ends with Asoka’s death. 386 B.C, — 232 B.C. 

I 


IV. 



VII. Nahinda Period (covers the period beginning from tho time of 
Bakraditya and Buddhagupta of the later Gupta dynasty and 

ends with king Mahipala of Pilhi dynasty) from the end 
of 5th century A.D. to the 10th century A.D. 

VIII. Odanta-Vikramasila Period (covers the period of Mahipala of 
the same dynasty up to the Muhammadan invasion) 

10th century A.D. to 12 century A.D. 



Customs and Transit Duties in Bengal 
during Early British Rule 


BVf 

J. P. Niyogi 

Under the system instituted by the Delhi Emperors 
a great variety of tolls and duties were collected not only 
by the Chiefs but even by the Zemindars, Revenue 
Farmers and Amils. The prevailing theory of taxation 
was that every commodity should be taxed in the course 
of transit from place to place. The duty thus levied 
was called Sayer in the North and Mohturfa in the 
South (Arabic words implying universal application). 
Besides the transit duties the traders had to pay market 
duties on every variety of goods brought into the 
hats and markets, to the Zemindars in whose territories 
these markets wore situated. The result was a bewilder- 
ing variety of duties which considerably hampered the 
internal trade of the country.’ 

The East India Company at first did not interfere 
with the Zemindars’ right to levy these duties as is evident 
from a resolution of the 23rd March 1773 on the 
future establishment and regulation of the duties of 
the country government. “ All duties, tolls or fees or 
ground rents collected at the Gunjes,” so runs the resolu- 
tion, “ shall lie collected as usual until the Board shall 


^ Evidence of Holt Mackenzie bofote the Select Committee of 1832 (Harrington^i 
Analysis). 
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establish such new Tlogulations regarding them as they 
may think necessary.” 

On articles of foreign or inland trade was imposed a 
duty of 2| per cent, denominated “ Government Customs ” 
in addition to those levied in Calcutta under the name 
of the “ Company’s Customs.” 'I'he Government Custom 
of 1773 was a tax on all goods (with minor exceptions) 
imported into or exported from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
either by land or by sea, levied by the East India Company, 
by virtue of the lirait(;d right of sovereignty which it 
had acquired under the grant of the Eewani. The Com- 
pany’s Custom, also called the Calcutta Custom, and 
subsequently known as the Calcutta Town Duty, was 
confined only to Calcutta and levied by virtue of the 
customary “ factorial rights ” possessed by the Company.' 
Roughly speaking it was a tax amounting to 4 per cent, 
on imports by sea and 2 per cent, on inland imports of 
piece goods and cotton into the town of Calcutta. 

The collection of these duties was supervised by a 
Board of Customs consisting of a member of the Council 
and certain senior .servants of the Company. Custom 
houses were established at Calcutta, Hughly, Mursbi- 
dabad, Dacca and Patna, besides Chokies or subordinate 
Custom houses to collect the Government Customs of 
2^ per cent. 

It appears from the consultations of the 16th February 
1773,® that the Company’s servants had enjoyed a limit- 
ed right of trading within the country duty-free if ' they 
could secure the Company’s Dusluoks. This privilege 
was susp'ended in February 1773 and in its place certi- 
ficates were given on payment of the established duty 
of per cent, to such of the civil servants as had enjoyed 


' Harringtou’s Analyeis, Vol. 3, p. 59. 
* Colebrooke — Supplement. 
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the privilege on their making a solemn declaration that 
the goods were their own property. 

Quods imported on behalf of the Company remained 
exempt from the payment of duties on the production 
of certificate issued hy the Board of Trade. Goods 
manufactured for export under the orders of the Company 
when brought down to Calcutta were subject to the 
same duties as were applicable to the inland commerce 
of the country, but the whole amount of such duty was 
refunded on exportation to Europe in any of the Com- 
pany’s ships.^ The object of this measure was to prevent 
private persons from passing off their own property 
under the appearance of the Company’s investment. 

, The Government Custom operated as an onerous tax 
on the internal consumption and in accordance with the 
instructions contained in a letter, dated the 3rd November 
1787,® from the Select Committee of the Court of 
Directors to the Governor-General in Council in Bengal 
Lord Cormvallis abolished the tax in 1788. This aboli- 
tion, be it noted, did not extend to the Company’s Customs 
or Town Duties u^hich continued to be collected at the 
old rate on goods imported into the Town of Calcutta 
by land or by sea. The establishments at the 6 custom 
houses were abolished but a new one was established at 
Manjee at the confluence of the rivera Ganges and 
Gogra for collecting duties on goods passing between the 
Company’s provinces and the dominions of the Vizier of 
Oudh or any country beyond the river Karmanasha. 
Goods which paid the prescribed duty of 2 ^ per cent, at 
Manjee could pass freely through any part of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa unless imported into the town of 
Calcutta where they were liable to pay the additional 
Town Duty. 

Flan for the future management of the Customs, 10th May 1781— Colebrooke, 
Supplement. 

■ Vide Appendix 16, Second Report of the Select Committee, 1811. 
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Trade between Benares on the one hand and Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa on the other was facilitated by the 
system of taking out Rowannahs or passes which the 
Baja of Benares was authorised to issue. A Government 
Custom of per cent, was collected on goods passing 
between Benares and the Company’s territories and no 
further duties were payable for tbeir transit into the 
interior. 


The effect of the abolition of the Government Customs 
in 1788 is clearly shown in the following table of customs 
receipts in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa '■ : — 


Year. 

Gross Receipts. 

Charges. 


Es. 

Rs. 

1780-87 

19,47,414 

2,64,300 

1787-88 

20,0.8,907 

2,44,129 

1788-89 

9,83,-872 

1,48,471 

1 789-90 

9,04,943 

1,17,348 

1790-91 

6,07,406 

93,706 


The position in 1788, then, was this: all internal 
custom houses had disappeared ; import and export duties 
were collected at Manjee, the Benares frontier and Cal- 
cutta. No other restrictive duty was imposed by the East 
India Company on the internal trade of Bengal. But it 
must be remembered that besides these duties which 
were levied by the Company, the Zemindars possessed at 


^ Vide Appendix to the lirport of the Oornrnittee of Recounts— 1 5th February 
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this time the customary right of collecting certain duties, 
fees and tolls on goods either passing through their terri- 
tories or brought into their markets. 

The resolution of 1773 referred to above, did not 
affect the Zemindars’ right of collecting these duties. 
By subsequent legislation, the Company regulated the 
levy of these duties, taking precautions to guard against 
undue extortions. It was afterwards found that the 
duties were so numerous and complicated that a policy 
of regulation was impracticable. Accordingly by a series 
of rules contained in the Codes of 1793 and 1795 all Sayer 
duties which used to be levied by the Zemindars were 
abolished. The company pursued the same policy with 
regard to Benares, the provinces ceded by the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh, and those wrested from the Mahrattas, 
called “ the ceded and conquered provinces.” 

Attempts were made at this time to facilitate commer- 
cial intercourse between the Company’s territories and 
those of the Indian Chiefs by mciins of recipi’ocal treaty 
obligations. Mr. Malet, the Ilesident at hoona, observed 
in a letter to the Governor-CJeneral, dated the 8th 
August 1788 : “ I am inclined much to doubt the practic- 
ability of improving or extending our commerce by extra- 
ordinary means adopted for that purpose.” The Select 
Committee of the Court of Directors appointed to take 
into consideration the export trade from Great Britain 
to the East Indies observed in 1793 : “ from the tenor of 
the correspondence respecting the various attempts made 
by the Presidencies in India to promote a commercial 
intercoui’se with neighbouring powers it is evident that a 
free intercourse of that nature must be impracticable if 
not established on the faith of treaties or under the pro- 
tection of a military force. The latter alternative being 
out of the question, your Committee will consider the 
effects derived to commerce from treaties with the Native 
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powers of India.”* Two such treaties were concluded 
about this period, one with the Vizier of Oudh in 1788, 
and the other with the Eaja of Nepal in 1792. 

By Article 6 of the first treaty it was provided that 
certain enumerated articles including the manufactures 
of copper and lead, silk and cotton piece goods, exported 
from the Company’s territories to the dominions of the 
Vizier should pay an import duty of 2 ^ per cent, on the 
price specified in the Rovt'annah taken out in the former. 
All unenumerated articles passing hetn een the territories 
of the contracting parties paid a duty of 6 per cent, on the 
valuation mentioned in the Rowannah of the country 
whence the goods had been originally exported.® In 
accordance with the terms of the treaty with Nepal, 
2 per cent, was reciprocally taken on the imports from 
the territories of either of the contracting parties.® 

The rules introduced in 1788 Avith regard to the lew 
of Town Duties in Calcutta and the establishment of the 
Government Customs at Manjee Avere re-enacted by 
Regulation 42 of 1793. On imports by sea and land into 
the toAvn of Calcutta Avas levied a duty of 4 per cent, 
calculated on the Calcutta price AAuth this reservation 
howevei*, that in the case of goods imported in foreign 
ships the Town Duty was to be calculated after adding 
60 per cent, to the prime cost, and on China goods an 
addition of 30 per cent. Avas made to the invoice price.'* 
The arrangements introduced in 1788 and re- 
enacted in 1793 did not hoAvever last long. It 

was argued that the Company’s Custom or the Town 
Duty unduly hampered the trade of one part of the 


‘ Heport of the Select Committee of the Court of Directors to take into consi- 
deration the Export trade from Great Britain to the East Indies, 1793. 

* Commercial treaty concluded with the Vizier of Oudh, 26th July 1788. 

* Translation of the Treaty of Commerce with Ni^pal of l.*^t March 1792. 

* Eog. 42 of 1793, Secs. 2, 4, 27. cl , (3). 
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country as compared with that of the other parts and 
“ in order to place all persons trading to or from the 
Company’s dominions on the same footing as to duties ” 
it was decided in 1795 to abolish tlie Town Duty of 
Calcutta, and as a preliminary measure to reintroduce the 
Government Customs in Calcutta only, whilst the Gover- 
nor General reserved the power to impose similar duties 
on goods entering through any other port than Calcutta. 

A duty of 2^ per cent, was levied on the imports by sea 
on Calcutta price of the goods, with the usual exceptions 
in the case of China goods and goods imported on foreign 
bottoms in which cases the prices were artificially 
advanced by adding a certain percentage to the original 
price. This policy of discrimination as between English 
and foreign goods was carried further in later years. 
Goods brought by sea and imported into Calcutta from 
foreign settlements paid the import duty as if imported 
direct from the sea. The export duty was also fixed 
at 2 J per cent, and certificates were given which exempted 
the Bengal goods from import duties when imported into 
Bombay and Madras.^ 

In 1797 an additional duty of 1 per cejit. w'as levied on 
the imports into and export, from Calcutta to defray the 
cost of an armament for the protection of “ the Bengal 
river.” This duty was however repealed by llegulation 
11 of 1800, but the general rate of duty was raised to 3^ 
per cent, so that the effect of the repeal was nullified. 

In 1801 the Calcutta Town Duties which had been 
abolished in 1796 were re-imposed and the duties on 
imports by sea and land were equalised, being fixed at 
4 per cent., but piece goods and cotton yarn imported 
by land only paid 2 per cent. The exportation of indigo, 
cotton yarn, cotton piece goods and spirits of European 
manufacture, were encouraged by a draw^back of the 


‘ Reg 39 of 1795, See. 17, cl. (17). 
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whole amount of the duty if the goods were exported in 
the Company’s ships. 

In 1801 the internal customs duties which had been 
abolished in 1788, were re-introduced throughout the 
Company's territories and Benares by Lord Wellesley at the 
rate of 3^ per cent. Goods which had once paid the duty 
were allowed to pass inland without any subsequent pay- 
ments. As a corollary to the above, sea imports which 
paid duties on importation at Calcutta, Hooghly or Chitta- 
gong could be carried into the interior without the pay- 
ment of further duties and the Collectors were authorised 
to grant Maafee Rowannahs or free passes for such 
goods.* 

Meanwhile the Company’s territories had extended 
by the cession of Oudh and by conquest from the 
Mahrattas. Transport duties were levied on the trade 
between these newly ac([uired territories and the Com- 
pany’s dominions but certain articles, e.ff., Irish linen, 
Manchester goods, flannel and blankets, etc., were exempt 
from the ti’ansit duties on importation into Benares and 
the ceded provinces.^ Rules for the collection of 
Government Customs similar to those established in 1801 
were also laid down for the ceded and conquered provinces, 
and custom houses were established in the cities of 
Allahabad, Rarukkabad, Bareilly, Agra, Gorakhpur, 
Cawnpur, etc. The reason urged in favour of the 
re-*establishment of Government Customs in the interior 
of the country was that owing to the prosperous state of 
the British dominions in India, these duties would consti- 
tute a productive source of revenue without affecting 
the commerce or industry of the country.^ 

* Eeg. 11 of 1801. 

- • Eeg. 7, 1802, § 2. 

» Eeg 88 of 1803 and 11 of 1804. 

* See Appendix 17 of the Second Report from the Select Committee o^lfe 
affairs of the East India Company, 1811, extract letter from the Governor G^rferal 
in Council dated the 31st July 1801. 
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The diverse rules for the levy of inland and customs 
duties were reduced to one uniform system by Eegulation 
9 of 18 LO which aimed at the consolidation and simplifica* 
tion of the duties, so that goods having once paid the 
consolidated duty could be carried from place to place 
without the subsequent harassing interruptions to which 
they were liable under the old laws. Custom houses were 
established at Calcutta, Balasore, Chittagong, Dacca, 
Murshidabad, and Patna, and also in the more important 
districts of the Upper Provinces. These custom houses 
were connected by a strong cordon of Chokees or sub- 
ordinate custom houses on the principal routes leading 
to or from the custom houses at a distance of not more 
than four miles. The Chokie officers were not authorised 
to levy taxes, but were to detain goods liable to the im- 
posts passing without llowannahs until the orders of the 
Collector were received. 

The avowed object of the measure was to promote 
internal trade by freeing from the successive payment of 
duties of goods which had once paid them. This was in 
some respects an impi’ovement on the system which gene- 
rally prevailed under the administration of' the Indian 
Chiefs. Under that system the duty was originally light, 
but the weight of the impost increased with the accumu- 
lation of the new taxes proportionate to the distances 
traversed. Commercial intercourse between neighbouring 
districts was not retarded as the duty w^as very low. As 
regards trade between distant districts goods could afford 
to bear a heavy impost, as the difference in price between 
these districts was sufficiently large. The East India 
Company introduced a radical change in the existing 
system. The new system substituted a fixed duty on 
goods irrespective of the distance traversed and based 
on a rough calculation of the average amount of duties 
to which the goods traversing long distance were liable 
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under the old system. The result was that as compared 
with the duties under the Indian administration, those 
levied by the Company were higher on the trade between 
neighbouring places and nearly equal to Ihose on the 
trade between distant places.* Had these laws operated 
as effectively as their framers intended the result would 
have been disastrous to the internal commerce of Bengal 
at this period. 

But the great bulk of the internal trade was carried 
on without interruption, as the customs Chokees existed 
only on the banks of the Canges and the Jumna and 
only the long distance trade was subjected to the duties. 
Hence, a considerable part of the trade was carried 
on without contributing anything to the Company’s 
revenues. 

But this measure proved not only vinproductive but 
troublesome. The law required that traders should take 
out Rowannahs or passes on payment of the required 
duty and it was the duty of every officer in charge of the 
Chokee through which the goods passed to satisfy himself 
as to their identity with those mentioned in the Rowan- 
nahs. This endowed the Chokee officer with a power 
which proved a fertile source of trouble specially to the 
small merchants ; for in the exercise of this power he 
could stop every boat or cart-load of goods passing through 
his Chokee and to detain, weigh, examine and value them. 
But ho usually waived this power in consideration for a 
bribe and allowed the goods to pass without actual exa- 
mination. The Select Committee of 1832 on the East 
Indian affairs reported, “ the goods are liable to exami- 
nation and the delay and vexation is no less than under 
the. native system. In addition to the consolidated duty, 
a small fee or domeur is levied, though illegally, by 

> Beport of the OommUsionera relative to the Onstome and Post Office Systew, 
India, 1836. 

8 
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the native officers entrusted with the work of examina- 
tion.” 

The actual rate of transit duty levied under the Regu- 
lation varied according to the nature of the commodity and 
the country of its origin. Thus cotton and silk piece goods 
paid a duty of 2^- per cent, if imported inland from the 
territories of the Vizier of Oudh and of the Raja of Nepal 
but on the transit of same goods the manufacture of the 
Company’s territories or of any foreign settlement a duty 
of per cent, was levied. The low rates of duty on the 
goods of the territories of the Vizier aud of Nepal were no 
doubt due to the treaty obligations to which reference has 
already been made. 1 1 ivill be observed that no distinction 
was drawn between the goods manufactured in the 
Company’s territories or in the foreign settlements. Indigo 
and cotton yam paid a transit duty of 6 and 7^ per cent, 
respectively. 

We now turn to the provisions of Regulation 9 of 1810 
with regard to the export and import trade. Cotton and silk 
piece goods paid an import duty of 7| per cent. Woollens 
from Europe paid 5 per cent. All unenumerated goods were 
subjected to a duty of 6 per cent, on imports and exports. 
Rowannahs had to be taken out for goods for the Com- 
pany’s investments but they were not liable to duty. 
Articles exclusively imported by sea which had paid the 
import duties were allowed to pass inland without question 
and the collectors were authorised to grant free Rowannahs 
for such goods on payment of a duty of one quarter per 
cent, and a small fee for the benefit of the Collector and 
the Joint Collector. 

The Captains or officers of the Company’s ships of 766 
tons were allowed to export from England for private 
trade to the extent of 87 tons per ship.* It was laid down 


^ Eeport of the Select Comrnittee of Court of Directors, 1793. 
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by Uegulation 9 of 1810 that these goods were to pay the 
usual duties on the price specified in the invoice and on 
failure to produce the invoice, on the Calcutta price of 
these articles. 

Cotton and silk piece goods which had paid the duty 
of per cent, were allowed a drawback of 6 per cent, on 
exportation. But in order that the goods of the Com- 
pany’s territories might not be placed at a disadvantage 
as compared with the goods of Nepal and Oudh which 
were subject to '!} per cent, duty, it was laid down that 
these instead of being given a drawback should pay an 
additional duty of per cent. We shall have occasion 
to point out that these rules for drawback underwent 
material alteration in the course of subsequent legislation. 

In order to evade the import duties, British sJiips often 
took recourse to the foreign settlements to unload their 
cargoes and subsequently imported these goods overland 
to the Company’s territories. These goods were made to 
contribute to the Company’s revenues by tiie provision 
that they should pay the duties in the same manner as if 
they had been imported at Calcutta. Certain articles, e.g., 
timber used for shipbuilding, horses, bullion and coin on 
importation, and grain, precious stones and opium pur- 
chased from the Company’s sales on exportation, were 
exempt from the payment of all duties. 

Such were the main provisions of the Uegulation 
9 of 1810 as regards internal and external trade which 
were considerably modified by Regulation 3 of 1811. 
This regulation introduced a principle of discrimination 
as between goods carried on English and on foreign 
bottoms, which influenced the whole fiscal legislation of 
India up to the year 1848. 

On the 3rd August 1808, the Court of Directors 
despatched a letter to the Governor General in Council ‘ 

^ Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1811, 
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in which they suggested the levy of double duties on 
foreign bottoms and explained the reasons for such a 
measure. “ It is but reasonable,” they observed, “ that 
those nations which without incurring any charge or risk 
in forming and maintaining a settlement are at once 
admitted to a share in the Indian trade with all the 
benefits of such establishment ready prepared, should for 
that important advantage unattainable before our acquisi- 
tion of territory in the East, pay a suitable consideration 
in the shape of duties beyond what is levied on the sub- 
jects of the British Empire * * * Our general inten- 
tion is that foreigners shall be subjected to double the 
duties on imports and exports i)aid by British subjects.” 

In pursuance of the wishes of the Court of Directors, 
Regulation 3 of 1811 was passed. Goods imported and 
exported on foreign bottoms were subjected to twice the 
rates of duty charged on British bottoms. Thus silk aird 
cotton piece goods paid 7^ per cent, if imported on British 
bottoms and 15 per cent, if on foreign bottoms ; similarly, 
iron and wine paid 10 per cent, if imported on British 
and 20 per cent, on foreign bottoms. 

The provisions for drawback underwent material 
alterations and complications. Thus, foreigners were 
excluded from the benefit of the drawback in those cases 
where the British subjects received a drawback of half 
the amount of the import duty. Articles, the produce 
of the territories of the Vizier and of Nepal or of any 
foreign settlement which if exported from Calcutta, 
Chittagong, Balasore, paid under the provisions of Regu- 
lation 9 of 1810 an additional duty of 2| per cent, now 
paid that duty only if exported in British bottoms, whilst 
if exported on foreign bottoms the duty was 7^ per cent. 

A more complicated rule was laid down with regard 
to those articles which were imported expressly for re- 
exportation. Such goods were allowed a drawback of 
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two-thirds of the amouut paid on their importation if ex- 
ported on British bottoms and one-third, if on foreign 
bottoms. If, however, these goods were originally imported 
on foreign bottoms and consequently paid double duties, 
the drawl)ack amounted to two-thirds the amount, irres- 
pective of the nationality of the ships on which the 
goods were exported. This rule was subject to some 
exceptions. 

Some little modifications were introduced by Regu- 
lations 1 of 1812, 12 of 1813 •nd fi of 1811. The first 
enacted that instead of a uniform rate of As. 12 per 
mauiid levied by Regulation U of 1810 on cotton, a 
distinction was to be drawn l)etween cleaned and un- 
cleancd cotton. The Regulation 12 of 1813 levied export 
dirties at the rate of 3 per cent, on British bottoms 
and 6 per cent., on foreign bottoms on coin or bullion 
exported to Europe or America. This measure proved 
unproductive and was repealed in 1825. ‘ The regulation 
of 1814 was passed to prevent a fraud which, it ivas 
discoxered, was being perpetrated by the exporters of 
indigo manufactured in the Vizier’s dominions, who 
fraudulently xvithheld the Rowaimahs and declared it 
to be the producer of the Company’s territories. To 
prevent this it was enacted that in all cases where the 
Rowannahs were withheld the indigo should be declared 
to be the produce of the Vizier’s territory and subjected 
to the additional duty of 2 ^ per cent. 

The Company’s charter wjis renewed in 1814 and all 
private persons were allowed to trade to and from the 
1 1 nited Kingdom to ports and places within the Company’s 
jurisdiction, except China, in ships navigated according to 
law. Hitherto the Company’s commerce was exempt 
from taxation. The 67th section of the Charter Act, 


Ani*>ver of Holt Maokoii/Ao, Ai>penclix to Soloct (’oiamittcc’s Report, 183^ 
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53 George III, Cap. 155, iatroduced one important raoditi- 
cation with regard to import and export duties. This 
section made it imperative that the duties should be levied 
and should be debited to the commereial branch of the 
Company’s affairs and credited to its territorial revenues. 

The Court of Directors sent a despatch dated the 29th 
July 1811 and in accordance with the instructions con- 
tained therein. Regulation 1 of 1815 was passed by which 
extensive changes were made in the customs laws of 
Bengal, cori'csponding changes being made at the same 
time in the Madras and the Bombay Presidencies. The 
object of this measure was to encourage trade between 
England and India. The duties on the foreign trade re- 
mained the same as before. With regard to the exports 
from the Uiiited Kingdom to India in the British regis- 
tered ships or India-built ships trading under the operation 
of the 30th section of the Act, 63 George III, Cap. 155, or 
other Acts, the import duties were abolished on the 
following articles : — Avoollens, blankets, unmanufactured 
metals (subsequently extended by Regulation XXI of 
1817 to all metals wrought or unwrought), canvas, 
cordage, marine stores of the United Kingdom. Other 
exports from the United Kingdom paid 2-| per cent, whilst 
the produce or manufacture of foreign Europe paid 5 per 
cent, if imported in British registered ships or ships 
trading under the provision of the 30th section of 53 
George III, Cap. 155. Articles which had paid the duties 
in one port were exempted from further duties on transit 
from port to port. 

One important result of the repeal of the import duty 
on some of the English goods may be noticed here. Under 
Regulation IX of 1810 goods ordinarily imported by sea 
could pass into the interior without any payment of 
transit duties, and scarcely any article was exempt from 
the payment of the import duties except Company’s 
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goods. Under the Charter Act of 1814 this exemp- 
tion ceased, but when next year under the Regulation 
IV of 1815 these English goods were admitted free, 
the right of free transit was continued.' The net result 
therefore was that these English goods escaped fiom 
the liability to pay not only import duty but transit duty 
as well. 

As regards export duties the regulation provided that 
indigo, the produce o' manufacture of the British terri- 
tories, if expoi'ted to the United Kingdom in British or 
Indian ships would get a dxvwback of the Avholc amount 
of the duty, whereas indigo, the produce of any native 
state, shotild get the same drawback as British indigo 
although the duty paid might have been higher. This 
regulation left untouched all the provisions regarding the 
levy of transit duties except with regard to the duty on 
cotton. This Act reduced the duty on cotton wool so as 
not to exceed 5 per cent, on its value. Cotton wool and 
hemp, the produce of any part of India, obtained a draw- 
back of the whole amount of the duty if exported to the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. 

Regulation IV of 1815 is important in another respect. 
It drew a distinction for the first time between the general 
trade and that conducted under the Acts of Parliament for 
regulating the direct and circuitous trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland. It was only the latter which Avas 
entitled to the low rate specified in the Regulation. The 
former kind of trade still continued subject to the higher 
rate as laid down in Regulation IX of 1810.’* 

The general tenor of Regulation IV of 1815 was to 
improve the trade between the United Kingdom and India. 


^ Evidence of Holt Mackenzie before the Select Committee of 1832. 

* See Sec. 6, Reg. IV, 1816; also a despatch of the Court of Directors, dated the 
10th October 1817, in the first Appendix to the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1831. 
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The maximum rate as we have stjen, to which the British 
manufactures were subjected was 2} per cent, while in 
many cases the British mantifactures escaped from the 
liability to pay both the import and transit duties. The 
result Avas not only a loss of revenue l)ut an unequal and 
unfair competition lietween British and Indian goods 
which was distinctly prejudicial to the indigenous manu- 
factures. Lord William Bentinck’s Committee of 1835 in 
discussing these measures speaks of “ the unquestionably 
disadvantageous position in which the produce and manu- 
factures of India heavily taxed by the inland system AA^ere 
placed, in coming into competition Avith free or lightly 
taxed articles produced by the most improved machinery.” ‘ 

To he continiml. 


' First Tlopori of tlio Coiiimissiouoivs roliitu'o to tlii^ Cn.stDiiis nnd Pofst Office 
fJyfltcin of India, pai'agrapii 399. 



The Kushan Chronolojcy' 

Part I 

BY 

Db. Rambs CiiANDBA Majumbab, M.A., Ph.D. 

The date of Kanishka has been a fruitful source of 
controversy among the students of Indian Antiquity. 
(See Part II, App. I, History of the Kanishka Question) 
The comprehensive nature of the problem is fully 
indicated by the printed report of the debate that was 
held in the Hall of the Royal Asiatic Society in London 
on 10th June, 1913 (J. R. A. S., 1913, pp. 627-650, 910- 
1042). It may be deemed superfluous to add to the 
voluminous literature that exists on the subject and 
specially when the most notable scholars of the day have 
thoroughly discussed it in the debate referred to. The 
present writer’s excuse lies in the fact that in his opinion 
the problem has not been dealt with from all possible 
points of view. Indeed the most characteristic' feature in 
all the recent discussions about the date of Kanishka is 
the limitation of the possible solution of the question to 
one or other of the two theories of 58 B.O. or 78 A.D. 
There is, however, absolutely nothing to warrant the 
assumption that the date of the accession of Kanishka 
must fall in either of these two years. The narrow 
outlook tacitly adoptgd by the .scholars is not beyond all 
question. Both the theories are beset with serious 
difficulties and there is no reason why we should not look 

^ The article is divided in two parts for the sake of convenience. Part T merely 
contains the general line of arguments, the detailed discussions on some of the 
important points involved being reserved for Fart II, which will consist of a 
series of appendices. 

9 
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for a third which would furnish a more satisfactory 
explanation of all the known facts of the case. 

Two classes of evidence alone throw direct light 
on the question of Kanishka ; Indian coins and Inscrip- 
tions, and the Chinese historical texts. If they are 
independently interpreted without any bias to any pre- 
conceived theory, they may load to some fruitful solution. 
I propose to study afresh all these evidences in an 
unprejudiced mind, and find out the most natural conclu- 
sions to which they lead. I am ])re])ared to accept them 
and risk all the consequences. It is for others to judge 
whether these consequences are to he borne. 


hitliau evidence — It is held by almost all the scholars, 
Avith the exception of Dr. h'le(3tand the supportei’s of his 
theory, that the Northern Satraps and King Oondophares 
preceded the Kushan Emperors, and that among the latter, 
the Kadphises group prec('ded Kanishka. I accept this 
view and refer the reader, for reasons, to the printed 
report of the debate held in the Hall of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (J. K; A. S., 1913, pp. (527 ff., 911 d.). 

Now we have a series of epigraphic dates for these 
rulers which may be arranged as follows: — 


Northern Satraps ... 

Gondophares . . 

Kushan Kings (Avithoutany 
proper name). 

Kanishka, Vasishka 1 rq 

Huvishka and Vasudeva 1 ^ 


72 and 78. 

103. 

113, 122, 136. ^ 


-98]. 


It is quite evident that the dates 3 to 98 cannot refer 
to the same era as the others. The Inscriptions which 
refer to Kushan ruler Avithout any name should naturally 
be placed before those of Kanishka, for we knoAV from the 


‘ Kaldarra (J. R. A. S., 1903, p. 41), Panjtar (A.S R., Vol. V, p. 'Ol, pi. xvl) and 
Taxila (J. B. A. S., 1914, p. 975 ft. ; Ep. lud., Vol. XIV, p. 284 ff.) Inscriptionu. 
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Chinese writers that the early Knshan Emperors did not 
personally govern India hut a viceroy rifled tliere 
in their name. We have a series o! coins (the coins of 
the so-called Nameless King) which are in some respects 
parallel to these inscriptions, and have been referred, on 
independent grounds, to the period of Wema Kadphises. ’ 
These coins and inscri])tions may therefore be referred to 
the period of interval between the first Kushan conquest 
of India, and the assumption of the Indian Government 
hy the Kushan Emperors themselves. It is legitimate, 
on numismatic and paheographic grounds, to take all 
these dates ranging from 72 to IJIG as belonging to one 
era. Kanishka, according to this view would have to be 
placed after the year 1 fifi of that era, and a great advance 
may thus bo made in the solution of the Kanishka 
problem if we can fix the initial point of the era. 

Dr. Elect has emphasis(*d the principle that we should, 
Avheuever practicable, avoid the assumption of an ora 
for the existencii of which there is no actual evidence 
at all.- Dr. Gldenberg madi^ a similar remark in 
connection with the Gupta era. “ 'I'he fundamental 
mistake, ” said Oldenberg, *• which has vitiated several of 
the most detailed disquisitions about the Gupta Chrono- 
logy consists in their touching only incidentally upon 
the dii'cct and very clear ancient tradition which wo 
possess regarding the Gupta Era instead of placing 
distinctly this tradition in the foreground and of 
systematically discussing the question whether any 
serious objection can be opposed toil. We shall try to 
proceed in this way so clearly prescribed by the nature 
of the question.’’'* These principles, applied to the 
question at hand, limit our choice, in the first instance, 

J. E. A, S , 1913, j). f)(U 

.1. R A. S., 1905, i>. 231. 

» I.A., Vol. X,p 217, •• 
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to the two M'ell known eras which commenced in 58 B.C. 
and 78 A.B. If impossible results follow, we must, of 
course, give them up, but not ithorwise. On the other 
hand, if the conclusions deduced are supported by ex- 
traneous evidences we may be tolerably certain that we 
are on the right track. 

On general grounds the era of 78 A.D, must be pre- 
ferred to that of 58 B.C. in interpreting the dates of these 
foreign r*ulers. (See Part II, Appendix II. The me of 
iSaka Era in Norlherti India.) In the first place, tradition 
attributes the inauguration of the first to the accession 
of a Saka ruler while it assigns an indigenous origin to 
the second. Secondly, the Western Satraps who un- 
doubtedly used the era of 78 A.D. indicate a close 
connection with the North-Weste>‘n parts of India by the 
Kharosthi letters on their coins,’ and all the rulers we 
have to deal with belong to that quarter. Tliere is again 
another reason why we should reject the era of 58 
B.C. and accept that of 78 A.D. The former was tried 
by Dr. Fleet and others, and has been shown to yield 
impossible results. The latter has never had .any fair trial. 

Interpreted by the ‘ Saka Era, ’ the dates of the 
various rulers will be as follows : — 


Northern Satraps 
Gondophares 
Kushan Kings 
Kanishka 


150 and 156 A.D. 

181 A.D. 

191 to 214 A.D. 

Some time after 214 
A.D. 


The results may appear at first to be too startling for 
serious consideration ; but when calmly considered, they 
are found to be opposed to nothing but vague prejudices 
inherited from earlier writers who had to form their con- 
clusions on very insufficient grounds. 


^ Bapson, Andhra Ooins^ p. civ. 
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The Northern Satraps (see Part II, App. Ill, Northern 
Satraps) have usually been referred to very early times, 
but there are no positive data to determine their dates, 
and their chronological position has been fixed solely 
with reference to that of the Greeks and the Kuslianas. 
As the date of the Kushans is the matter of dispute, it 
would be begging the question to rely upon it, and the 
Greek chronology is far from being settled as yet. It 
must never be forgotten that numismatic and palfeo- 
graphic evidences can only supply a relative date and 
never an absolute one (unless, of course, the coins are dated 
in a known era, which, however, is not the case in the 
present instance). When specific dates are given to a 
king on numismatic and palmographic evidences, they are 
simply conjectured on the basis of the date of other king 
or kings with relation to whom his chronological position 
has been establi.shed by moans of coins and inscriptions. 
Everything, therefore, depends upon the latter, and the 
specific dates of the former arrived at by numismatic and 
paltcographic evidences possess no more value than may 
be attached to it. We should therefore distinguish the 
numismatic and palmographic facts from the theories 
based upon them. The establishment of these facts 
requires a great deal of technical skill and observation, 
and they should not be lightly treated when their 
accuracy is established by the joint testimony of a number 
of experts in these branches. The chronological theories 
established on the basis of these facts do not stand, how- 
ever, on the same footing. They are based on some 
assumptions with regard to historical events, and must 
stand or fall with them. As regards the Northern Satraps, 
early dates were assigned to them on the basis of the 
assumed date for the extinction of th,e Greek rule in 
India. This was at first taken to be 120 B. C. and next 
shifted to a period 100 years later, but even this did 
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not rest on secure grounds. Already a still later date has 
been proposed and generally accepted and more shifting 
will probably take place in futxire. While, therefore, avc 
should accept in general the priority of the Grreek sover- 
eigns, we are unable to rely much upon any specific date 
assigned to the Northern Satraps. The proposed date 
for the Northern Satraps is not therfore priwa./'ocic an 
impossible one. 

Gondopharcs (see Part TI, Appendix IV) ; There 
seems to be a consensus of opinion among the scholars 
as regards the date of Gondopharcs, but the unanimity is 
more apparent than real. By a curious coincidence they 
have come to maintain the .same point though their views 
are based on diametiically opposite principles. Thus 
Dr. Fleet arrives at the date by referring the year 103 
of the Takht-i-Bahai Inscription to the Vikrama Samvat 
of 58 B. C. which he considers to be the historic era of 
Northern Tnd'a, being founded by the great emperor 
Kanislika. Br. Thomas, V. Smith and llapson who all 
deny any association be.twe(3n Kanishka and Vikrama 
Samvat, and do not even recognise the possibility of the 
Vikrama Samvat having ever been used in those regions 
at so early a period, arrive at the same conclusion on 
numismatic and paheographic evidence which places 
Gondophares a little before Kanishka whom they refer to 
about 78 A.D. 

The position Avith regard to Gondophares is briefly this : 
A Christian tradition associates him with the apostle 
St. Thomas and thus refers him to the middle of the first 
century A. D. It is generally admitted that the tradition, 
by itself, is unworthy of serious belief ' and cannot be 
accepted, unless corroborated by independent evidence. Re- 
liable independent evidence is, however, not forthcoming, 

^ For Example cf. Fleet in J.R. A S., 1905, p. 227 j V. Smith in Early II istory* 
p. 233«34, also Thirkitt^s statement quoted in J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 1020, 
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find the scholars do not agree among themselves even 
as to the bearing of the numismatic and palteographic 
facts with regard to the question. Fleet and Mr. R. I). 
Banerjee do not hesitate to place Kanishka before Gondo- 
phares, while Uiihler, Thomas, V. Smith, Rapsoii and others 
would reverse the position. I am inclined to accept the 
latter view, and hold it as almost an established fact, on 
numismatic and pahxiographic grounds, that Kanishka 
flourished later than Gondophares. But the specific date 
proposed for Gondophares on this ground possesses little 
value as the date of Kanishka is open to dispute and 
forms the subject-matter of the present discussion. There 
is thus no good gi'ound for the assumption that Gondo- 
phares flourished in the middle of the first century A.D. 

llegarding the Kushau kings before Kanishka, it may 
be noted that most of the scholars are inclined to place the 
Kadphises group beforx! him. (See Part II, Appendix V.) 

The above discussion makes it quite clear that no 
serious objection can be opposed to the results obtained by 
referring the dates under consideration to the era of 
78 A.D. T now proceed to shoAv that the Chinese evidence, 
when interpreted without any bias, leads to the same 
results. 

Two Chinese historical texts throw important light upon 
the history of the Indo-Kushans. These are the “ Heou 
Han Chou” or tjie “ History of the Later Han Dynasty” 
and the “ Wei-lio.” The former covers the period between 
25 and 220 A. D. and was composed by Ean-ye who died 
in ‘i45 A. D. The latter was composed by Yu Houan 
between 239 and 265 A. D. and the events mentioned in it 
come down to the period of Emperor Ming (227-289 A.D.).' 

Ean-ye gives the following account of the Kushan 
conquest of India. 

' The accounts of these books are bascil on the French translations that appeared 
in T’oung Pao, 1007 (p. 163 ff.) and 1006 (p. 519 ff.). 
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“ In old days the Yue-chi were vanquished by the 
Hioungnu. They then went to Ta-hia and divided the 
kingdom among five ‘ Jabgous,’ vis., those of Hieou-mi, 
Chouang-mi, Kouei-chouang, Hitouen and Tou-mi. More 
than hundred years after that, the Yabgou of Kouei- 
Chouang (Kushan) named Kieou-tsieou-kio (Kozoulo 
Kadphises) attacked and vanquislied the four other ‘ Yab- 
gous ’ and called himself king ; the name of his kingdom 
was Kushan. He invaded Ngan-si (Parthia) and took 
possession of the territory of Kaofu (Kabul). He also 
overcame Pouta and Kipin (Kashmir) and became com- 
pletely master of these kingdoms. Kieu-tsieou-kio died 
at the age of more than eighty. His son Yen-Kao-tchen 
(Oema Kadphises) succeeded him as king.' In his turn 
he conquered India and established there a ‘ chief ’ for 
governing it. Prom this time the Yue-chi became 
extremely powerful. All the other countries designate 
them Kushan after their king but the ‘ Han ’ retain the 
old name and call them Ta-yue-chi.” 

In course of his description of India Pan-ye adds the 
following : 

“ At this time all these Indian kingdoms were subject 
to the Yue-chi. The Yue-chi had killed their king and 
installed a ‘ chief ’ to administer the Government.”^ 

Now, if we altogether banish from our mind all pre- 
conceived theories regarding the Kushan chronology, the 
meaning of the passages quoted above offers no difficulty. 
As Pan-ye dates past events by referring them to 
distinct chronological periods (apparently the Chinese equi- 
valent of our method of dating in the years of an era) it 
appears plainly, from the use of the phrase “at this time,” 
that at the close of the period with which Pan-ye is 
dealing about 220 A.D.) the different kingdoms of 


‘ TWng Pao, 1907, pp* 193-4. 
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India were subject to the Yue-chi king, who had installed 
a ‘ chief ’ to govern the country. Pan-ye is quite explicit 
on this point as the last quotation will show. It will be 
observed that the separate accounts which Pan-ye gives 
of the Yue-chi and the Kabul kingdom are quite con- 
sistent with this. The last thing he records of the 
Yue-chi is their conquest of India under Wema Kadphises 
and the consequent increase in their power, and the last 
thing mentioned of Kabul is also the Yue-ehi conquest 
of the country. I'hei’e can hai’dly remain any doubt that 
the picture of the Yue-chi which he has preserved is true 
of the period with which his history closes. 

This plain interpretation is however fatal to all the 
theories that have hitherto been entertained regarding 
the chronology of the Kushanas. It has been therefore 
maintained that the above accounts Avere all taken from 
Pan Yong, that the signiflcaut words “ at this time ” 
Avere taken verbatim from Pan Tong’s report, and that 
therefore the historical accounts of the Yue-chi and India 
were only true of the period when Pan Yong wrote, viz.j 
about 125 A.D. 

This explanation, originally propounded by Chavannes 
has been improved upon by Mr. Kennedy, and it is there- 
fore necessary to consider in detail the basis upon Avhich 
it is founded. M. Chavannes, in the introduction to liis 
“Translation of the 118th Chapter of Pan-ye’s work ” 
refers to a passage, where the author says that he tooh 
“ all his facts ” fi’om Pan Yong’s report,”* and argues 
that the whole account of the Western Countries, as 
given by Pan-ye, was based upon that report. It is quite 
clear, however', that either the Prench translation is faulty 
or there is something Avrong in the copy, for all the 
facts that Pan-ye describes could not possibly have been 


10 


* T’oiing Pao, 1907, p. 168, 
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based upon Pan Yong’s report, in as much as just before 
this statement, Pan-ye mentions incidents Avhich took 
place in 132-134, 152 and 163 A.D, and were therefore 
posterior to Pan Yong’s report. As a matter of fact, 
in regard to almost all the countiies of Mdiich he gives 
a historical account, he narrates events n'hich were 
posterior to the time of Pan Yong and could not there- 
fore have occurred in his report. These facts of course 
did not escape the notice of the French savant but he 
seeks to explain away their importance by the following 
observations. 

“It is true that as regards Khoten, Kashgar, or 
Tourfan, Pan-ye mentions some events which took place 
between 160-170 A.T). This does not however weaken the 
importance which must be attributed to the text of 
Pan Yong in this chapter. In reality it is this text itself 
which constitutes the whole account of the Western 
countries ; only, in regard to countries which were nearer 
to China and with which she had continued her inter- 
course for a longer time, the historian adds some facts 
which were posterior to the report of Pan Yong.”‘ 

Against this view it must be observed, in the first 
place, that it is not only as regards Khoten, Kashgar or 
Tourfan that Pan-ye mentions events which were posterior 
to Pan Yong, but the same is true of India, Kiumi 
(pp. .170-171), Ta-tsin (Syria) and incidentally also of 
Parthia (p. 186).* 

The view cannot therefore be maintained that the only 
additions that the historian, made to Pan Yong’s report 
were with regard to countries nearer to China. As he 
could give additional account of India, and Parthia and 
Syria he had certainly not to depend upon the report of 


' T’oting Pao, 1907, p. 150. 

® The pages refer to the T'ontig Pao, 1907, 
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Pan Yong alone in his account of the Yue-chi country and 
Kabul kingdom which lay in an intermediate position 
between China and those countries. But all possible 
doubts on this point are removed, so far at least as India 
is concerned, by the express statement of Fan-ye, that 
he had access to later authorities than Pan Yong’s report. 
In the dissertations which end the chapter, Fan-ye 
remarks that very meagre accounts of Buddhism are given 
in the geographical treatises on India of the Han period 
and then observes as follows: 

“ Chang-kien mei’ely writes ‘ the country is mostly 
warm and humid ; the inhabitants ride on elephants when 
fighting.’ As to Pan Yong, although he has stated that the 
people adore the Buddha, and that they neither kill nor 
attack, still he does not convey any information regard- 
ing the perfect style and the excellent doctrine (of the 
sacred Books), and the merit these possess of guiding 
the people and making them comprehend (the truth). 
For me hei’e is what I have heard spoken on the subject 
by others at a subsequent period.” ’ 

Fan-ye thus positively asserts that he hadutilised other 
sources of information regarding India, besides Pan 
Yong’s report, and some of these belonged to a subsequent 
period. No doubt it was from these sources that he 
learnt the events which he records to have happened sub- 
sequent to Pan Yong’s time. 

Besides, it has been elsewhere clearly shown by 
Chavannes himself that Fan-ye’s work was based upon 


* Tchaiigkien s’est l)orne a dcriro’*: co pays est le plus souvent chaud et 
humide j Ics habitants moiitcnt sur des elephants pom* combattre. 

“ Quant ^ Pan Yong, quoiqii’il ait expose quo ces gens adorent le Buddha et 
qn’ils lie tuent ni n’attaqiient, cependant il lie nons a rien transmis sur le style 
parfait et sur la doctrine excellente (des livrcs saints), sur Ic nierite qu*ont ceux-ci 
deguider les homines et cle leur fairo compreiidre (la verite). 

“ Pour luoi, voici co que j'ai entendn dire I ceux qui, plus tard, ont parl4 de ce 
sujot.** T’ouiig Pao, 1907, p. 218. 
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previous works, not less than 10 in number, and all 
posterior to. Pan Tong’s time.* There is thus no reason 
to suppose that the events mentioned by Fan-ye had all 
taken place before Pan Tong’s report. As regards the 
phrase at this time,” on which Chavannes remarks 
“ apparently, at the time when Pan Tong wrote ” the case 
is still more clear. As Fan-ye drew upon sources of in- 
formation, both anterior and posterior to Pan Tong’s 
time there is no reason wliy that phrase should refer to 
it. Besides, Fan-ye was writing an independent account 
of India ; and even if it Avere wholly based on that 
report, he could not borroAv any such expression ; because 
any man. possessed with a grain of common sense (and 
Fan-ye has clearly proved that he had a fair share of it) 
could not have been blind to the fact that such express- 
ions, if they were meant to refer to Pan Tong’s time, 
would he entirely misleading in a work Avhich professes 
to record the historical events down to 220 A.D. It 
would indeed be a most astounding thing if a writer, 
usually so precise about dates, would so far forgot himself 
as to reproduce an expression from Pan Tong’s report 
which could not but mean an entirely different thing to 
the readers of his OAvn work. Now such strange pheno- 
menon can be accepted as true only if adequate proofs 
are forthcoming, hut what arc the proofs ? Chavannes 
says that “ in the dissertation which closes this chapter 
Fan-ye expressly indicates '^^tliat certain passages in 


^ An old Cliineso autliority has fumislied us with a list of historical treatises 
Mfhich were written before Fan-ye’s time and to which evidently Fan-ye had access, 
for we are told that Fan-ye “ rassembla et completa tous ces auteurs.'^ The extract 
has been translated by Chavannes in T^oung Pao, 1906, pp. 211-214 

* It is quite evident that Fan-ye had access to Chaagkien*s report. See the first 
sentence of th© quotation in footnote 1, p. 75. Chavannes remarks on the observa- 
tions attributed therein to Ohangkien j These two sentences are found almost word 
for word in chapter 123 of Ssu-ma-Oh’ien*s history which is based on the report of 
Clmag-kieu.” T’oungPao, 1907, p, 218 and f. n. 1, 
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his account of India are borrowed from Pan Yong.”‘ 
Mr. Kennedy even goes further and asserts that 
“A.fterwards Pan-ye tells us that some of his remarks 
about India were taken verbatim from Pan Yong.”® 
Fortunately the dissertation has been made accessible to 
us by a French translation of M. Chavannes and M^e can 
examine it for ourselves. The first thing that strikes one 
on reading it is the entirely misleading nature of Mr. 
Kennedy’s statement, for never in the course of the whole 
of the disseration has Fan-ye told us that “ some of his 
remarks about India Avere taken verbatim from Pan 
Yong.” As regards the indication that Fan- yc borrowed 
some passages from Pan Yong to which M. Chavannes 
has drawn attention the facts are simply these. In the 
dissertation which concludes the chapter, Fan-ye refers 
to some notices about India left by Changkien and Pan 
Yong (the passage has been already quoted above), 
and these are also found in the account of India 
which Fan-ye gives in the body of the book. Whether 
these notices, as given in the dissertation (and therefore 
also in the body of the book) are couched in the same 
words as used by those Avriters themselves cannot be made 
out so long as they are not compared Avith the Avritings of 
these latter. Changkien’s statement is introduced by the 
words “Changkien AATites ” (ecrire) and Ave might expect 
here an actual quotation ; but a- comparison with the 
available version of that statement shoAVS that it is not 
an exact quotation but only agrees “ almost word for 
word.”® Now the statement attributed to Pan Yong 

^ “ Dansla dissertation qui termino ce chapitre, Fan-ye iiidique formellejneut que 
cerfcaines phrases de sa notice sur Flnde soiit enipi’untoes a Pan Yong.” 

T’oung Pao, 1907, p. 168, f.n. 

2 J. R. A. S., 1912, p. 678, f.n. 2. 

* See footnote 2, p. 76. I do not know whetlicr Changkien’s report is itself 
preserved in Sse-ki. If that is so, it* is definitely proved that Fan-yo does not make 
exact quotation. If not, no definite statement can bo made on this point. 
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is introduced by the words “ Pan Yong has stated 
(expose) that ” and the whole sentence is written in in- 
direct narration (direct narration is used in the case of 
reference to Changkien). We cannot therefore very well 
expect that an actual quotation has been made here, un- 
less the thing is proved by an actual comparison between 
the report of Pan .Yong and the sentence in Pan-ye’s 
work. This is for the present impossible for I do not 
believe that a copy of Pan Yong’s report is still available. 
Under these circumstances the belief that even this 
sentence was an exact quotation from Pan Yong’s report 
rests on no secure basis. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that it would be sheer folly to infer, on the basis of 
this sentence, that others, with which Pau-ye does not in 
the least associate the name of Pan Yong, were also ver- 
batim quotations from Pan Yong’s report specially 
where such inference argues M'aiit of common sense on 
the part of such a critical writer as Pan-ye. 

Now, even if we admit, for the sake of argument, that 
the sentence in his history, which Pan-ye attributes (in 
the concluding dissertation) to Pan Yong, was actually 
quoted verbatim from the report of the latter, the case is far 
from being proved. The sentence contains two informa- 
tions, viz., that the Indians worship the Buddha and that 
they neither kill nor fight.” Now these are informations 
of a general jxature Avithout any reference to time, and 
they suffer no change in meaning even when reproduced 
word for word in the text of another work, dealing with 
the same subject, although no indication is made about the 
source whence they are borrowed. But such a sentence as 
“At this time, the king of India was killed by the Yue-chi ” 
which conveys information, true only of a particular time, 
cannot possibly be quoted verbatim by any author without 
indicating, either by expressly mentioning the authority 
from whidh he is quoting, or in some other way, the time 
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to which reference is made. The tAvo classes of sen- 
tences are altogether different from the point of view of 
their being quoted in another work. The quotation by an 
author of a sentence of the former class, has nothing 
unusual in it and is not unknown even in the present 
day. But the quotation of a sentence of the latter class, 
without any other reference to the source from which it 
is quoted cannot be conceived as possible except in cases 
Avhere the authors are idiotic in th(^ extreme and it 
remains to be proved that Ban-ye belonged to this 
category. 

T?an-ye, no doubt, says that the facts he describes had 
been related by Pan Yong in his report. But this applies 
to India as AA^ell as all other countries of the west des- 
cribed by him, and as Ave have seen that all the facts he 
describes about them could not have been taken from 
that report, in as much as many of them are posterior to 
it, we cannot suppose that his Indian account was 
brought doAvn only to the period Avhen Pan Yong wrote. 
Further Fan-ye merely says that “ all these facts were 
related by Pan Yong ” but he noAvhere says that he gives 
extracts from Pan Yong’s report, so as to Avarn the reader 
that all personal references to time should be taken to 
apply to the period of Pan Yong alone. Where Fan-ye 
describes events. of Pan Yong’s time, and in which Pan 
Yong himself jplayed a part, he does not use the fir.st 
person nor indicate the time by any such expressions as 
“at the present day,” “at this time,” “ now,” “ last year,” 
or “ .so many years ago,” etc., Avhich must have been 
used in Pan Yong’s report, but he indicates the time, as 
a later author would naturally do, even when his facts 
are all taken from Pan Yong’s report, by referring them to 
distinct chronological periods. The position with regard 
to the question under discussion may therefore be 
described as folloAvs : 
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Paii-ye in course of his description of India says, “At 
this time, all these kingdoms were subject to the' Yue-chi.” 
It has been contended that the phrase (at this time) 
apparently refei*s to the time of Pan Young. The conten- 
tion rests on t.wo grounds ; (1) Pan-Yc tells ns that he 
borrowed his facts from Pan Young’s report. 

(2) He expressly indicates (or actually tells us, as 
Mr. Kennedy would have us believe), that some of his 
sentences are horroAved from Pan- Young. 

Against this view it has been clearlv demonstrated that : 

(1) Pan-Ye did not take all his facts from Pan 
Young ; he did not even confine himself to the period 
when Pan Young Avrote, hut noticed events which 
happened posterior to it. 

(2) The phrase “at this time” if quoted verbatim 
from Pan Young’s report Avould mean an entirely different 
thing in Pan-Ye’s work, and it Avould he absurd to suppose 
that Pan-Ye could have remained ignorant of it. P'an-Ye 
has proved himself too critical to be capable of quoting 
in such au absurd way. Strong and definite proofs are 
therefore needed to induce us to believe that he actually 
did any such thing and such proofs ai’e entirely wanting. 
There is no clear indication that any sentence was 
borroAved from Pan Young in the sense that it was 
reproduced word for Avord ; only there are some grounds 
for the conjecture that one sentence, conveying informa- 
tion of a general nature and therefore entirely different 
from the sentence under discussion might have been so 
reproduced but even this belief does not rest on a secure 
basis. The conclusion is therefore obvious that the 
phrase ‘*at the time ” should be taken, in its normal sense, 
to refer to the closing years of the period with which 
Fan-Yc dealt, i.e., sometime about 220 A. 1). Any forced 
construction of it Avould be inadmissible as there are no 
circumstances Avarranting the same, 
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A few words must be said in regard to the passage in 
Ean-Ye’s work from which it has been concluded that 
Kozoulo Kadphises flourished in the first century A.D.* 
Pan Ku the author of the “ History of the Pirst Han 
Dynasty,” mentions Kabul as one of the five principa- 
lities that were established within the Yue-Chi kingdom. 
Pan-Ye makes the following remarks with reference 
to this : — 

“ The people of Kabul were not always subject to the 
same masters ; whenever any of the three kingdoms of 
Tien Tchou, Ki-pin, or Ngansi became powerful, it 
brought Kabul into subjection. When it grew weak it 
lost Kabul. But Kabul never depended on the Yue-Chi. 
The history of the (Elder) Han is therefore in error when 
it makes Kabul one of the five Hi-heou. Later, Kabul 
fell under the rule of Parthia ; and it was not until Yue- 
Chi triumphed over the Parthians that they came for the 
first time into possession of Kabul. 

The meaning of all this becomes quite obvious when 
we remember that Pan-Ye has told us a few lines before, 
that Kozoulo Kadphises subjugated the other four 
principalities, invaded Parthia and took possession of 
Kabul. Ean-Ye obviously means to say that Kabul did 
not come into the possession of the Yue-Chi till Kozoulo 
Kadphises took possession of it by defeating the Parthians 
and as this took place after Kozoulo Kadphises had sub- 
jugated the other four principalities, Kabul could not 
have been one of them and the author of the History of 
the Elder Han is therefore in error when he enumerates 
Kabul in the list of the Yue-Chi principalities. 

This passage has however been twisted in a remark- 
able way and we are told that Fan-Ye implies in the above 
passage “ that Pan Ku, knowing the Yue-Chi to be masters 

* A good exposition of this view will be found in J.R.A.S., 1918, p. 676. 

« Ihtd. 

11 
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of Kabul in his day, hivd erroneously attributed its 
conquest to the period of which he was treating.” ‘ How 
such implication arises it is not easy to determine. The 
mistake of Pan Ku, as pointed out by Fan-Ye, consists in 
the enumeration of Kabul as one of the five principalities, 
and this mistake could not arise by Pan-ku’s antedating 
the events, which were true in his own day, to the period 
with which he was dealing in his history ; for neither in 
his own time nor in any other period could Kabul be said to 
have been one of the five principalities. The supposed 
implication in Fan-Ye’s statement has therefore no basis 
to stand upon. The statement itself is quite clear. 
Fan-Ye gives an account of the political history of Kabul 
and describes how it was contested by the three kingdoms 
of Tien Chou, Ki-pin and Ngansi and frequently passed 
into the hands of the one or the other. Then he takes care 
to add, probably as a contrast to her later history, that the 
Yue-Chi had not yet entered into that contest and Kabul 
did not therefore belong to them, even for a time, during 
that period. This statement was in contradiction with 
the account of an earlier history which made Kabul one 
of the Five Yue-Chi principalities, and Fan-Ye therefore 
thought it necessary to point out the mistake in so many 
words, for he had already implied it by replacing Kaofu 
or Kabul of the History of the First Han dynasty, by 
‘Tou-mi,’ in his list of the Five principalities.^ The 
next sentence, might be intended as a piece of evidence 
to establish his own proposition; in other words Fan-Ye 
might mean thereby, that far from forming one of the 
five principalities, Kabul was not even a part of the 
Yue-Chi kingdom till those principalities were themselves 


» Ibid. 

* This can be shown by comparing Pan Ku’s list oF the Five Principalities with 
that given by Fan-Ye. The other tour names are practically identical in both, only in 
place of ‘ Kao-fu ’ of the foimer we find * Tou-mi ’ in the latter. 
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extinct. Whatever we may think of this, it is in any 
case certain that Fan-Ye points out a mistake in PanKu’s 
writings, but does not stop to explain how that mistake 
arose. It might have arisen in more ways than one (slip 
of pen, faulty information, etc.) but not in the way in 
which Fan- Ye is supposed to have implied that it did. 
The supposed implication, in itself a mere conjecture, 
becomes therefore altogether baseless. 

There is thus no reason why we should not accept the 
plain meaning of Fan-Ye’s statements which place the 
reign of Kozoulo Kadphises, and the conquest of India 
by his son Weraa Kadphises towards the close of the 
period with which he was dealing or in other words the 
beginning of the third century A.D., as I have* shown 
that nothing in Fan-Ye’s history either indicates these 
events to have happened at the time of Pan Yong, or 
implies that the conquest of Kabul in any case preceded 
the time of Pan Ku. I shall now adduce evidences to 
show that the results obtained by the plain and natural 
interpretation of Fan-Ye’s history are fully corroborated 
by Yu Houan, the author of the Wei-Lio. Yu Houan, 
in describing the three routes that lead from China to 
Western Countries, mentions, in connection with the 
southern route, that it passes along the kingdoms of 
Kipin (Kashmir ?), Ta-hia (Bactria), Kao-fu (Kabul) and 
Tien-Tohou (India) all of which are subordinate to the 
Yue-tchi.” ' There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
this state of things was true of the period with which 
Wei-lio concluded. This has been recognised by the 
French Translator of the work M. Ed. Chavannes who 
remarks on the above passage : “ so, at the middle of the 

* “La route du siid, en allant vers Vouest, passe par le royaume 

de Kipin (Oachemire), le royaume de Ta-hia (Bactriane), le royaume de Kao*fu 
(Kabul)f le royaume de TMenohou (Inde) qui tons dependent des Ta Yue-tphe.’* 
T’oung Pao, 1905, pp. 535, 538-39. 
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third century of our Era, the power of the Kushan kings 
was at its height.” ' 

It is evident that Pau-Yo’s description of the conquests 
of the Yue-Chi, entirely agrees with the above account. 
Both the works speak of Kao-fu, Kipin and Tien-Tchu 
being conquered by the Yue-chi. But this agreement is 
brought out more fully in connection with another 
kingdom, called Tong-li by Pan-Ye and Kru-li, fa-wei-t’o 
or Pei-li-wang by Yu-Houan.^ 'I’hat both the authors 
mean the same country is placed beyond all doubt by the 
almost identical descriptions which they give. Thus 
both place the country at a little more than 3,000 li to 
the south-east of T’ienchu, and both name ‘ Cha-ki’ as the 
capital of the country. Indeed no doubt has been 
entertained on this point.' Now Pan-Ye says in regard 
to this country that “ the Yue-Chi attacked this kingdom 
and made themselves master of it.” * Yu Houan tells us 
about the people of the same country, “ Now the Yue-chi 
have conquered them and imposed taxes upon them.”“ 

The two works thus speak in the same strain about the 
Yue-Chi, and the facts they relate about them perfectly 
agree with each other. Now one of these works describes 
the events which took place about the year 239 A..D. 
and no doubt has hitherto been entertained about this. 
The other work also covers the period down to 220 A. D., 
and naturally enough the accounts in these two works 


' “Ainsi, au milieu du troisiemo sieclo de notre ^re, la puissance des rois 
kouohftns 6tait k son apogee.” T’oung Pao, 1905, p 539, f.n. 1. 

a For Fan-ye’s account see T’oiing Pao, 1907, pp. 194-95. 

For that in Wei-lio, see T’oung Pao, 1905, p. 551. 

. ® Thus in a ftotnote to Fan-ye’s account of Tong-li, Ohsvannes remarks ; 
“ In the Wei-lio, the kingdom is called Kiu-li, or Li-wei-to or Pei-li-wang.” T’oung 
Pao, 1907 p. 194 f.n. 5. 

* “ Les Ta-yue-tohe attaquerent ce royaume et se Passer virent.” T’oung Pao, 
1907, p. 195. 

* ** Maintenant les Yue-tche les ont asservis et leur ont impose des taxes ” 
(op. cit,). 
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perfectly agree. And yet we are asked to suppose that 
this latter work describes events which took place 100 
years earlier. If proof were needed, that h"an-ye really 
records events down to the year 220 A.D. as he professes 
to have done, the Wei-lio furnishes it and even scepti- 
cism itself can no longer refuse to believe that the 
natural interpretation of Fan-ye is the true one. But 
even the Wei-lio has not been spared the hands of critics 
who are determined to make the Chinese texts fit in with 
preconceived theories of their own. According to Mr. 
Kennedy the Yue-chi, referred to in the Wei-lio, means the 
later Kushans.^ But what are tliese later Kushans of 
whom so much has been made l)y him ? The only defi- 
nite evidence of their existence is furnished by a number 
of coins, mostly debased, imitated from the early coins of 
Kanishka and Vasudeva and mechanically repeating these 
illustrious names. Of the earlier class of these coins 
the greater number were found in the Punjab and only 
a few gold coins have been discovered in stupas in the 
Kabul valley ; while the coins of the later class ai’e 
confined to the northern Punjab alone.'^ The style of 
these coins also does not favour the supposition that they 
were issued by a line of pow’^erful rulers. The available 
evidences therefore seem to indicate that the so-called 
later Kushans were a lino of weak rulers who at first held 
sway over Kabul and the Punjab but whose territory was 
afterwards confined to the northern Punjab alone. 

Now the empire of the Yue-chi as described in Wei- 
lio extended from Bactria to the eastern India and 
according to Mr. Kennedy it even included the kingdom 
of Magadh. Does Mr. Kennedy seriously ask us to be- 
lieve that this ‘description is applicable to the later 


‘ J. R. A. S., 1913, pp. 1054-1064. 

* Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, pp. 116, 121 ; also Rapson, Indian Coins, § 74, pp, 

lS-19. 
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Kushans ? There is not a particle of evidence to show 
that these held either Bactria ' or any Indian territory 
to the east of the Punjab. If they really held sway 
over such a vast extent of territory, it is almost incredible 
that definite evidences should not be forthcominsr to 
establish the fact and that their coins should indicate 
such debasement when compared with those of the great 
Kanishka line. 

Mr. Kennedy has refeiTed to some other evidences in 
support of his theory of a Later Kushan kingdom and it is 
neces.sary to add a few remarks upon them. 

(1) Mr. Kennedy refers to the evidence of Ptolemy.^ 
This writer has nowhere mentioned about any Kushan 
kingdom in India, while the ruling race of the Punjab 
has been referred to by him under the name of Kaspei* 
raioi. Mr. Kennedy observes ; “ The Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy 
must obviously have been Kusans so far at least as the 
governors were concerned”* to which I can only add that 
the thing is not as obvious as Mr. Kennedy supposes. 

(2) Another evidence on which Mr. Kennedy relies 
in order to show that this later Indian Kushan kingdom 
was a great and powerful one ® is the following state- 
ment made by a Chinese translator in 392 A. D. 

“ There are four sons of heaven ; there is the Chinese 

emperor ‘ son of heaven ’ of the Tsin ; in the 

south there is the ‘ son of heaven ’ of Tien chou (India), 
famous for its elephants ; in the west the ‘ son of 
heaven ’ of the Romans and in the North-West the 
‘ son of heaven ’ of the Yue-chi, rich in horses.”* 

* 'Phe so-called Soytho-Sassanian Goins are regarded by Drouin as the coins 
of Kushanas themselves, while according to Cunningham they were issued by the 
Sassnnians. In any case their date is limited between 300-450 A. D. and 
they do not, therefore, belong to the period contemplated in the Wei-lio (Rapson, 
Ind. Coins, § 75, p. 19). 

* J.R. A.S., 1918, p. 1068. 

« J. R. A. S.. 1913, p. 1058. 

* J. R. A. S., 1912, p, 682. 
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Mr. Kennedy remarks on the above passage : “ As the 
title ‘ son o£ heaven ’ borrowed from the Chinese, was 
assumed only by the Yue-chi among the foreign invaders 
of India, we have here sufficient evidence to show that 
the Tochari Viceroys not only made themselves indepen- 
dent, but established a powerful and famous kingdom, 
a kingdom which lasted until the Guptas overthrew it 
in the fourth century A.U.” 

It is impossible to understand how the “ son of 
heaven ” of India in the above passage can refer to the 
Yue-chi rulers from whom it is expressly differentiated. 
It is argued that it must refer to the Yue-chi as they 
alone assumed the title of the “sons of heaven.” On 
similar grounds we must also look for an oriental ruling 
dynasty in Home which used the title, for the Homans 
never assumed it. It is quite evident that the expression 
“ sons of heaven ” as used by the Chinese translator 
simply means an Imperial ruler, and that it should not 
be taken as a technical term. Apart from general 
grounds, this is indisputably proved by its use in con- 
nection with Rome. It must be acknowledged therefore, 
that there is no evidence to show (in any case Mr. 
Kennedy has failed to produce any), that the power of 
the so-called Later Kushans extended beyond the Punjab 
and Kabul valley, and as such it is impossible to hold 
that the account in the Wei-lio which describes the 
Yue-chi at the height of their power,' ruling over a 
vast empire from Bactria to the Eastern India, could in 
any case be applicable to them. 

The description of the Yue-chi, as found in Wei-lio, 
is only applicable to the great line of Kushan emperors in 
India, beginning from Wema Kadphises and ending with 
Vasudeva. This, as we have seen above, is in entire 


‘ See the remarks of Chavanues quoted in foot note 1, p. 84. 
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agreement with the account of Fan-Ye which when 
plainly interpreted, places the Indian conquests of 
Wema Kadphises shortly before 220 A. D. The joint 
testimony of these two writers cannot be lightly 
ignored and Ave are therefore bound to hold that the 
Yue-chi had established their supremacy in India in the 
beginning of the third century and that their power was 
at its height by the middle of it. The Chinese evidence 
thus corroborates the results deduced from Indian Inscrip- 
tions regarding the date of Kushan sovereignty. We 
have seen that by referring the Indian Inscriptions to 
the Avell known era beginning in 78 A.D., the date of the 
Indo-Parthian King Gondopbares falls in 181 A.D. and 
that of the Kadphises kings between 191 and 214 A. D. 
The Chinese evidence also shoAA's that Kozoulo Kadphises 
defeated the Parthians and conquered Kabul and that 
his son conquered India, shortly before 220 A.D. This 
perfect agreement between two such different sources of 
information shows that we are on the right track. 

It follows from what has been said before that Kanisbka 
must be placed after 21 4 A.D. The silence of Fan-ye 
regarding Kanishka seems to carry this limit to about 220 
A.D. W^e must therefore look for the initial point of the 
Kanishka era very near this date, for he cannot well be 
very far removed from Wema Kadphises. As I have 
said before, Ave should, whenever practicable, avoid the 
assumption of a brand-new era for the existence of which 
there is no actual evidence at all. Our choice must there- 
fore fall upon a known era Avhich commences close to 220 
A.D., if there be any. Such an era is to be found in the 
so-called “ Traikilfaka, Kalachuri or Chedi era ” the initial 
point of Avhich falls in 248-249 A.D. and assuming our 
main arguments to be true there can- be scarcely any 
hesitation in looking upon Kanishka as the inaugurator of 
the era. 
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The origin of this era is shrouded in mystery. The 
earliest instance where its use can be definitely established 
is afforded by an inscription of the Traikutaka king 
Dahrasena dated in the year 207. From this time onwards 
the era was mostly prevalent in the Gurjjara country 
and Konkana without any definite name, being simply 
referred to as Samvatsara. In one instance it is referred 
to as— 

“ Tr(ai)kutakana(ra) pravarddhamana-rajya-sa(m) 
vvatsara-satadvaye pancha chatvari(m)8ad-uttare ” which 
seems to show that it was mostly in use in the Traiku- 
taka kingdom. It is not until the year 893 of the era 
that a definite name, viz. Kalacuri Samvatsara was given 
to it. In all these there is nothing inconsistent with the 
assumption that the era was founded by Kanishka and 
made current in Gurjjara and Konkana by dynasties of 
feudatory kings. An analogous instance is afforded by 
the Gupta Valabhi era, which was prevalent in western 
part of India long after it had ceased to be current in its 
home provinces, and even came to be known as the 
Valabhi Samvat. A close study of the coins of the 
Western Satraps seems to show that the influence of the 
Kushan Emperors had made itself felt in this quarter. 
The following remarks of Rapson, who has made a special 
study of the subject, show the gradual process of decline 
in the power of the Western Satraps. 

“ Already in this reign [of Vijayasena] appear the 
first symptoms of a decline about the year 167 or 168 
(246-246 A.D.) ; and from this time onwards until the 
end of the dynasty it is possible to observe in the coinage 
a process of continuous degradation, varied occasionally 
by short-lived attempts to restore a higher standard.” • 
(Rapson, Andhra Coins, p. cxxxvii.) 

“ In any case there must have been a long interval in 
which there was no Mahaksatrapa. The first part of 
12 
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this interval is taken up with the reigns of two Ksatrapas 
Rndra Simha II [227-23(6-9)] [305-31(3-7) A.D.] and 
Yas'odaman II 239-254 [317-332 A.P.] ; during the latter 
part, 254-270 [382-348 A.D.] the coins of this dynasty 
cease altogether, 

“ All the evidence afforded by coins or the absence of 
coins during this period, the failure qf the direct line and 
the substitution of another family, the cessation, first 
of the Mahaksatrapas and afterwards of both Mahak§a- 
trapas and Ksatrapas — seems to indicate troublous times. 
The probability is that the dominions of the Western 
Ksatrapas were subject to some foreign invasion ; but the 
nature of this disturbing cause is at present altogether 
doubtful {ibid, p. oxlii).” It will be observed that my 
theory about the Kushan chronology fully explains the 
process of continuous degradation noticed by Rapson. The 
first symptoms of decline appear shortly after the Kushans 
had established their supremacy in India. The dynasty 
is shorn of power during Huvishka’s time, altogether 
ceases to exist as a ruling power during the rule of VSsu- 
deva, and revives some of its power and influence only after 
the death of this prince and the consequent downfall of the 
Kushana power. It is quite permissible to hold, therefore, 
that a rival dynasty was established in the South to hold in 
check the power of the Western Kshatrapas and this 
ultimately became instrumental in preserving the era of 
the Kushanas long after it had become extinct in the 
province of its origin. 

Another circumstance corroborates the theory that 
Kanishka flourished about 249 A.D. We have a Mathura 
Inscription dated in the year 299 which must be placed 
■ on palaeographic grounds, close to the period of Kanishka. 
It is admitted by all that this date cannot be referred to 
the era used by Kanishka or the Northern Satraps. Those 
who place Kanishka in 78 A.D. are thus compelled to refer 
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it to a second unknown era (the first unknown era being 
that to which they refer the dates of ^odasa and Gondo- 
phares). According to my theory all difficulties are 
removed by referring it to the Vikrama Saravat which 
places it about 7 years earlier than the inauguration of 
the Kushaua era. This fact probably explains the use of 
Vikrama Samvat in Mathura. The Saka power had been 
extinguished, and the new dynasty of the Kushanas had 
not yet established an era. Under such circumstances one 
who is conversant with Vikrama Samvat may use that 
era in Mathura. This seems to me to be the most satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty, for it must be remem- 
bered that the era was current for about 300 years and 
can hardly be explained by the theory of a local origin 
without any deflnile proof. 

Our position may thus be summed up as follows. The 
natural interpretation of the Indian and Chinese evidences 
places Kanishka after 220 A.D, and as there is a well 
known Indian era running from 248-0 A.D., we can 
hardly be mistaken in looking upon Kanishka as its 
inaugurator. This proposition is fully supported by the 
history of the Western Satraps atid the curious inscrip- 
tion of Mathura dated in the year 299. 

This view of Kushan chronology may apparently 
seem to be liable to some serious objections. It is im- 
possible to forestall all of them but I propose to deal 
with a few that occurs to me in order to show that they 
are not based upon any solid grounds. 

1 . The prevalence of the Greek language : — Mr. Ken- 
nedy has stated that “ it can be shown on general grounds 
that the use of G^eek as the language of daily life ceased 
in the regions east of the Euphrates (except in Northern 
Mesopotamia) in some places before, and everywhere 
soon after, the end of the first century A. D. ; and there 
is neither evidence nor reason to suppose that it lingered 
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after that time in an enclave of the Punjab. What evi- 
dence we have tells the other way. We have, therefore, 
a time limit after which we cannot date Kanishka and 

his dynasty The disappearance of Gi’eek in the 

second century of our era forbids the latter hypothesis 
(that Kanishka could possibly flourish after 100 A. D.) 

Professor Liiders has shown, that there is no reason to 
infer from Kanishka’s coin-legends that Greek was the 
language of daily life in his time. He refers to the 
Latin Legend on a British Penny and remarks that he 
would be sorry for any historian two thousand years 
hence who may conclude that in A. D. 1900 Latin was 
the language of daily life in the British Isles.® 

Dr. Thomas refers to the Greek legends of Kanishka 
and remarks upon them as follows : This is the total 
of his (Kanishka’s) Greek, less than the Parthians retained 
in the 3rd century A. D. 

Mr. Kennedy seems to have acknowledged the sub- 
stantial validity of this argument, for he has since modi- 
fied his views and now simply contends that Greek was 
understood in Kanishka’s time.* Now, even if we concede 
this, it does not help us much in fixing a lower limit for 
the date of Kanishka. There is no means to determine, 
even approximately, the period when the last traces of 
Greek language and alphabet disappeared from Western 
Asia. We are dependent on the coin-legends alone, and 
as the ‘ total of Kanishka’s Greek is less than the Parthi- , 
ans retained in the 3rd century A. D.’^ there can be no 
valid objection against the date I have proposed for 
Kanishka, on the score of his Greek legends. Besides, 
we must remember that no less than 37 Greek 

* J. E, A. S., 1912, p. 667. 

» J, B. A. S , 1912, p. 122. 

^ J. R. A. S., 1913, p. 124, p. 922, Barnett is of the same opinion. Ibid, pp. 942-43. 

* J, R. A. S., 1913, p, 638. This is the view of Dr. Thomas. 
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Kings ruled in India and its borders after the 
middle of the 3rd century B. C. This was not the case 
with Parthia or any other part of Western Asia, and we 
cannot therefore be surprised to find the Greek language 
and script survive ‘ in an enclave of the Punjab long 
after it had disappeared from other places in the East.’ 

2. Traditional date of Kaniska : — It is contended 
both by Dr. Pleet and Dr. Thomas that tradition is in 
favour of the views they respectively hold about the date 
of Kanishka. This, in itself, shows the weak basis of the 
traditions and too much emphasis should ■ not be laid 
upon them. 

According to Yuan Chn-ang, Kanishka flourished 400 
years after the Nirvaiia. That his chronological informa- 
tiop need not be taken seriously is clearly demonstrable in 
two famous cases. He puts Asoka only about 100 years 
after the Nirvaiia, and refers to Mihirakula as having 
lived some centuries before his time. Nay, more, he 
speaks elsewhere that Kanishka’s couni il was held 600 
years after Nirvana.^ 

Paramartha places Asvaghosha in the 600 years after 
Nirvapa. Dr. Fleet argues that as another tradition 
represents Asvaghosha as a contemporary of Kanishka, 
the two traditions combined have the effect of placing 
Kanishka in the fifth century after the death of Buddha, 
that is, in the period B. C. 83 to A. D. 17. Now, 
besides the discussion about the true interpretation of the 
expression ‘ Five Hundred years,’ Paramartha’s evidence 
cannot be seriously used in as much as he has assumed 
the Nirvana to have taken place about 1265 years before 
his time or in about 8th century B. C.® 

The two traditions therefore which seem to place 
Kanishka at an earlier date than I have assumed, have 

' For discQgsioiis on this point see 3 , B. A. S., 1913, pp. 941, 1006 and 1012. 

\J. B. A. S , 1914, p. 749. 
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been shown to be unworthy of serious consideration. But 
there is a tradition which supports my view. The 
Samyukta Batna Pitaka Sutra, which was translated into 
Chinese in A. D. 472 contains a traditional story which 
places Kanishka 700 years after the Nirvana. This tradi- 
tion, which, it will be observed, is contained in an earlier 
work than either Yuan Chwang’s record or Paramartha’s 
life of Vasuvandbu, places Kanishka in the first half of 
the 3rd century A. D. Tiie earliest tradition about the 
date of Kanishka thus supports the view I have put for- 
ward above, and though I do not claim for it a greater 
amount of historical importance than is usually assigned 
to traditions of this nature, it suffices to uphold my 
theory against other traditions which would refer 
Kanishka to a much earlier period. 

3. Three pieces of sculpture of the Gandhara school, 
found respectively at Loriyan Tangai, Hashtnagar and 
Skarah Dheri bear the dates 318, 384 and 399. Dr. 
Fleet is of opinion that these dates, interpreted by any 
other era than that of 68 B. C. would produce results 
inadmissible from the points of view of epigraphy 
and ai't. ‘ 

Now interpreted by the Saka Era, these dates would 
be equivalent to 396, 4(»2, and 477 A.D. When we 
remember that the last date of Vasudeva is about 348 
A. D. we can hardly be surprised at the result. No- 
body can seriously maintain the improbability of the 
existence of either the Gandhara school of sculpture or 
the Kharosthi script a little more than 100 years after 
the death of VSsudeva. 

Dr. Fleet remarks on the inscriptions of the above 
sculptui'es that “ they are all in the Kharosthi characters, 
in respect of which we can hardly believe that they 


> J. a. A. s., 1913, p. 999. 
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remaiaed in use anywhere in India, even in Gandhara, 
for any long time after A. D. 376 when the power of the 
great Gupta Emperor Samudragupta with all tliat went 
with it, had made itself felt by the rulers of that region, 
the Baivaputras, Shahis and Shahanushahis.” I confess 
I do not understand the drift of this argument. The 
power of Samudragupta, however exercised, cannot be 
concfeived to have made the people of Gandhara forget 
the script they had been accustomed to use for more than 
600 years. It would be too much to ascribe to the 
great emperor a spirit of nationalism which could ill 
brook the use of a script other than his own by his subjects. 
But were the Gandharians really his subjects ? There 
is no evidence to support this. The Yaudheyas and 
Madras paid him tribute, so even their states in the 
eastern Punjab were not directly administered by the 
Gupta Emperor. Gandhara which lay farther to the west 
was not even a tril)utary state and though its ruler 
probably conciliated the mighty monarch by occasional 
gifts or other marks of submission his status was certainly 
better than that of a tributary king. It would be absurd 
to maintain that his subjects could be so far influenced 
by Samudragupta as to accept his script in preference to 
their own. 

It may be argued that, to be consistent, I should refer 
these dates to the Kushana era. But they belong to a 
period when Kushana Empire was no more and there is 
thus no necessity to refer them to it. Analogous instan- 
ces are not rare. The Gupta era was current in Guzerat 
and Malwa during the supremacy of the Guptas but the 
use of the Saka era was revived after their downfall. The 
Malava era was current side by side with the Gupta era, 
and it continued even after the latter had ceased to be 
used. It is just possible that the Saka era, which was 
the earliest one in the Punjab and Afganistan, continued to 
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be occasionally used alongside the Kushana era and there 
can be hardly any matter of surprise if we find them 
current even after the lime of the Kushanas. 

4. The absence of the .letter ‘ h ’ from certain coins 
of Huvishka and its presence on the coins of Kharahostes 
and Nahapana, has led Dr. Fleet to conclude that Huvishka 
was prior to both of them. According to my scheme 
of chronology Huvishka flourished more than 100 or 160 
years later and this, apart from other considerations, would 
be enough to explain the absence of the letter the use of 
which might have been dropped during the interval. 

Having answered some possible objections I now 
proceed to show that the theory I have put forward is in 
full accordance with the evidence of the Greek writers 
and all the known facts of paleography, numismatics, 
art and archeology. 

I. Greek evidence . — We know from the writings 
of Isidore of Charax that there was a Saka settlement in 
Seistan in the first century A. D. 

The author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea sup- 
plies us with the following information — “The country 
inland from Barygaza is inhabited by numerous tribes 
such as the Arathi, the Arachosii, the Gandaraei, and the 
people of Poclais in which is Bucephalus Alexandria. 
Above these is the very warlike nation of the Bactrians 
who are under their own king.” ^ Elsewhere the author 
calls the Indus valley by the name of Scythia, and expli- 
citly states the coast regions of it to have been subject 
to Parthian princes.* These statements, taken toge- 
ther, hardly leave any doubt, that at the time when the 
book was written (the latter half of the first century 
A. D.) the Scythians or the Sakas probably occupied 
the Indus valley but its coast region was subject to petty 


* SchofiF, Periplus, p. 41, 
® Sohoff, Periplus, p. 37. 
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Parfchian chiefs and as regards the Bactrians they were 
confined to their own country alone, and played no part 
in Indian History. 

Our next source of information is Ptolemy’s account 
which was written in the middle of the second century 
A.D. 

Ptolemy remarks in connection with Drangiana that 
a portion of it adjacent to Arachosia was possessed by 
the Baktrioi,* who were presumably the Bactrians. This 
shows that the Bactrians had already begun their career 
of conquest though by the middle of the second century 
A.D. their territory was bounded by the confines of 
Arachosia. 

As we know from Chinese history that the Kushanas 
had occupied Bactria at least 100 years before Kuzula 
Kadphises’ time and that the son of this chief flourished 
before 220 A.D., the Kushanas must have been in posses- 
sion of Bactria at the time when Ptolemy wrote. The 
Bactrioi of Ptolemy may therefore be taken to mean the 
Kushanas. 

'Phe evidence of the Greek writers, when interpreted 
in the natui’al way without any attempt to suit it to a 
preconceived theory, plainly indicates that the Bactrians, 
or the Kushanas were outside the sphere of Indian politics 
till the middle of the second century A.D., though they 
were recognised as a powerful nation as early as the 
first century A.D., and had already conquered portions 
of Drangiana and reached the borders of Arachosia by 
the middle of the second century A.D. 

It will be seen that my theory is in full accordance 
with these deductions while they are opposed to the 
current theories about the chronology of the period.® 


^ Mc’Orindle’s Ptolemy, p. 313. 

* The Parthians noticed in the Periplus were probably some subordinate chiefs 
under Vonones. 1 hold that , the Manes and Vonones dynasties flourished in the 

13 
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II. Pal(BogTaphical evidence. 

If we compare the Asoka characters with those used 
in the inscriptions of the Gupta period it at once strikes 
us that the following letters have undergone important 
and distinct change of shape. 

The letter. Description of the change. 

1. A ... . . The straight horizontal stroke 

has become a curve. 

2. n ... The straight vertical stroke has 

developed into two curves 
joined by a curved base, 
which is sometimes looped. 

B. n ... ... The base has developed into a 

looped curve. 

4i. b/i ... ... The two down strokes have 

developed into pepuliar 
curves. 

5. m ... ... The loop has been converted 

into a base Ibie. 

6. y ... ... The left curve looped and the 

right developed into an angle. 

7. ^ ... The angle developed into a 

curve and the vertical stroke 
in the middle converted into 
an horizontal one. 

S. s ... ... The tail in the left developed 

into a curve. 

9. Subscript y ... Bipartite. 

Now assuming the above as test letters we can insti- 
tute a comparison between the characters of the Kushana 

first century A.D., and Manes or one of his successors inaugurated the Saka Era. 
Their empire included Taxila, Mathura and Ujjwyini, and the Satraps of these places 
were their viceroys. Ptolemy probably noticed their Empire under the name of 
Kaspeiraioi. 1 reserve full discussion on these points till my Kanishka theory is 
established. 
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period with those used in the inscriptions of SodSsa and 
Rudradaman, only the most advanced forms in each 
being employed for the purpose. (The term x\soka-Gupta 
refers to a form intermediate between the two types.) 


Characters 

^odasa 

Rudradaman 

Kushan 

k ' 

Asoka 

Gupta 

Gupta 

It 

Asoka Gupta 

Asoka Gnpta 

Do. 

n 

Asoka 

Do. 

Do. 

bh 

Asoka-Gupta 

Do. 

Asoka-Gupta 

m 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

y 

Do. 

Do. 

Gupta 

6 

Do. 

Do, 

Gupta 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

Gupta 

Subscript y 

Asoka 

Asoka 

Gupta 

These comparisons fully 

’ support tin* 

theory that 


Kanishka flourished after both ^odasa and Rudradaman. 
The date of the latter is about 150 A.D. and there can 
be no objection, therefore, on palaeograpbical grounds to 
place Kanishka in the third century A.D. 

It must be admitted that the comparison of the 
Kushan inscriptions with those of Rudradaman lie under 
some difficulty. They come from far distant provinces 
and probably many differences are due to mere local 
characteristics. Besides, Rudi'adaman’s inscriptions show 
the first steps leuUng to what may be called the 
southern alphabets, so widely divergent from the northern 
ones, and we may hold therefore, that some distinctive 
principles were already at work. 

Against this we must remember, first, that the differ- 
ences between northern and southern types had not 
yet become clearly perceptible, and, in general, the 
developments from the Asoka types took place on 
parallel lines. Secondly, that wherever the Kushan 
characters differ from those ' of Rudradaman they 
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show more advanced forms, and this is clearly proved 
in so much as seven dilferent instances. Thirdly 
that some of these .advanced forms are actually found in 
the inscriptions of Rudradaman’s successors (e.f/., the 
Bipartite ‘ y ’ occurs in Gunda Ins. of 180 A.D. and 
Yasdhan Ins. of 206 or 206 A.D.) showing that the course 
of development was still to some extent parallel. 

Although therefore, we cannot come to any certain 
conclusion regarding the priority of Rudradaman, on 
palseographical grounds alone, it must he admitted that 
the evidence of palaeography is not against, but rather 
in favour of, the theory that Kanishka was posterior to 
Rudradaman. 

According to my theory Sodasa was a contemporary 
of Rudradaman. This is quite in agreement with palseo- 
graphical facts. Thus Buhler remarks on the Girnar 
Inscription of Rudradaman. 

“ This script agrees with the later southern alphabets 

in the following characteristic points its 

other letters, for instance ‘ s ’ and the tripartite subscribed 
‘ y ’ of lya, partly agree with those of the inscriptions 
of Sodasa and partly, for instance kh, n with the bent 
base line, p with the notch in the left vertical, y with 
the curve on the left, and the frequently rounded 
with the types of the Kusan period ” (Ind. Pal., p. 42). 

This remark is apt to lead one to the apparent conclu- 
sion that Rudradanian’s Inscription represents an inter- 
mediate type between those of ^odasa and Kanishka. But 
it would appear from a closer examination that this is 
not necessarily the case. Let us examine one by one the 
characters of the Girnar Ins. which, according to Buhler, 
show an affinity towards those of the Kushana period. 

(1) Kh — This letter does not occur in the inscrip- 
tfons of the Korthern Kshatrapas. So it is impossible to 
ascertain its form in their time. Although therefore 
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RudradSman’s ‘ Kh ’ might be of Kushan type, it cannot 
be said to be an advanced form over the letter of the Nor- 
thern Kshatrapa period. Like so many other letter's all 
these three classes might present similar type of this 
letter. 

(2) ‘ ’ with the bent base line. — 

This is the earlier form of ‘ n ’ used in Kushana Inscrip- 
tions, the later form showing a loop like the Oupta 
character. But even this type of ‘ ’ is not absent from 

the inscriptions of the northern Kshatrapas, e.g., compare 
the * n' in the word ‘ Brahmanena ’ in the first line of 
the Mathura Jail Mound Inscription of Soclasa (Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1870, p. 188, plate) where 
the base is distinctly bent. 

(3) ’ with the notch in the left vertical. — 

This is certainly a characteristic of the Girnar Ins. 
but that the notch was a local ornamentation and 
does not indicate any advanced form is indisputably 
proved by the fact that even the Asoka Inscriptions of 
the same locality present a notched ‘ p ’ quite distinct 
from the plain ’ used in other places {of. Biihler’s 
plate II, column X, No. 28). It may be mentioned that 
the ‘ A ’ is also notched both in Asoka’s and Rudra- 
daman’s inscriptions in Girnar. 

(4) The ‘ y ’ with the curve on the left. 

This advanced form of ‘ y ’ is sometimes met with in 
the Girnar Ins. though the older form is principally used 
even in the inscriptions of Rudradaman’s successors. 
But this form is not absent from the inscriptions of the 
Northern Kshatrapas. Ror example, the ‘ya’ at the begin- 
ning of the third line in the Mora Well Inscription of 
Rajuvula shows a distinct curve on the left (Arch. 
Survey. Rep., vol. xx, p. Iv, No. 5). 

^_6) The frequently rounded ‘ o' 
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It is true that rounded ‘ ’ is sometimes found in , t^ie 
Kushan Inscription side by side with angular ‘ va ’ which is 
more frequently used. 'I'his however cannot be said -to 
be an advanced form of the letter as it is more allied 
to the Asoka ‘ r ’ and does not occur in the subsequent 
inscriptions . from the fourtli century onwards (where 
angulai- n is alone used) except in the solitary instance 
of the Kura Ins. of Toramana (Ep. Ind,, I, p, 238). 
The presence of the rounded form of ‘ ff ’ cannot there- 
fore be held to point out to a later period. 

It will be quite clear from the above discussion that the 
Girnar inscription does not possess more striking affinity 
than that of Rajuvula-Sodasa, towards the inscriptions of 
the Kushana period. A close comparison will reveal the 
fact that except /.•, hardly a single letter of lludradaman’s 
Inscription .sliows a distinct advance over that of Rajuvulu- 
^odasa. The palieographical evidence therefore is not 
against the view that i^odilsa and Rndradaman were 
contemporaries. ' 

We have already seen that the letters n, n, y, 
s and subscript y, which possessed similar forms in 
the inscriptions of Rudradaman and ^odaia at the middle 
of the Second Century A. I), underwent distinct changes 
in the Kushana period. The gradual progress of this 
change can be estimated to some extent by the examina- 
tion of Jasdhan Inscription, the latest of the western 
Kshatrapa series, which was incised in 205 or 206 A.D. 
during the reign of Rudra Sena I, the grandson of 
Rudradaman.' 

It preserves the old forms of the letters m, y, s, 
and s as used in the Girnar Inscription but the form 

^ The advanced form of I and the cursive style of the Junagadh inscription 
gives it primd facie au antiquated appearance, but this fallacy is exposed by a com- 
parison with the Sataviihana inscriptions of the same or a later period. 

* J, Jio. Br. R. A. S., Vol. VlII, p. 234. 
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of subscript y belongs to the advanced Kushana type 
and there is only one letter, a form of ‘ m ’ which shows 
some advance over the Kushana type. This inscription 
of the year 20r) A.. D. may therefore be said to have 
belonged to an intermediate period between Rudradaman 
and Kanishka and the palatograph i cal evidence thus sup- 
ports the view that Kanishka ))elong('(l to tlu* middle of 
the third century A.D. 

According to my theory, the Kxishana p^triod i.s brought 
quite close to that period of the t»uptas of which \\q 
possess epigraphical record. 'I'liis is fully in agreement 
with paUeographie facts. For, as we have seen above, 
of the nine letters in the Gupta series which show distinct 
development over those of Asoka, seven alieady appear 
in the Kushana Inscriptions. Biihler, afler an exhaustive 
analysis of the peculiarities of the Kushana Inscriptions, 
makes the following remarks : — 

“ All these peculiarities, as well as the advanced forms 
of the medial vowels of ‘ a ’ in ‘ ;•« ’of ' u’ in ‘ kn ’ and 
in ‘ stn ,’ and of ‘o’ in ‘/o’ reappear constantly in the 
northern alphabets of the next period, those; of the Gupta 
Inscriptions and of the .Bower ]\1ss., or are ]> recursors of 
the forms of those documents. The literary alphabets 
used in Mathura during the first two centuries A.D, 
very likely were identical with or closely similar to the 
later ones, and the admixture of older forms, observable 
in the inscriptions of the Kushana period may be due 
purely to an imitation of older votive inscriptions.” 

Thus Biihler fully noticed the remarkable similarity 
of the letters of the Ku.shana and Gupta period. But as 
he was not prepared for its logical consequence he had to 
maintain the identity of alphabets separated by more 

A 

than two centuries. If such a view meets with accept- 
ance, palseography can no longer be relied upon for 
determining even approximate chronological periods. 
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The theory I have advanced show8 that the alphabets of 
the two periods w'ere similar for the very natural reason 
that one of them closely followed upon the other. 

Mr. R.. P. Banerji seeks to explain away the advanced 
forms of the Kushana Inscription by the supposition that 
“ the Jaina inerohants and traders of the Indo-Scythian 
period, in recording their religious donations, used the 
same script as in their business transaction ” ‘ which was 
very much in advance of the current hand.’^ But it is 
a gratuitous assumption that these traders and merchants 
took the trouble of recording these donations by their 
own hands and it is more consonant to reason to suppose 
that these things were done by a class of professional 
scribes irrespective of any religious tendency. 

Then, again, Ave must remember that the business 
habit of the Jaina mei'chants is a factor which is by no 
means peculiar to the Kushana period alone. 

Sodasa’s Mathura Inscription, for example, belongs to 
Jaina religion. Mr. R. P. Banerji says that a comparison 
between the Sarnath Buddhist Inscription of Kanishka 
and the Mathura Jaina Inscription of the same king will 
bear out his statements. But though the former is un- 
doubtedly of an archaic character it hardly proves his 
case ; for it appeal’s to be equally archaic when compared 
with many Buddhist inscriptions of the same period, for 
example, the Sahet Mahet Image Inscription of the time 
of Kanishka or Huvisbka (Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 180 and Plate) 
and the Mathura Imago Inscription of the 33rd year 
ofHuvishka {Ihid, p. 181, Plate). 

Apart from all these forced explanations, which 
might be true or false, the fact remains t hat the alphabet 
of the Kushana period is almost identical with that of the 
Gupta period and ray theory is not only in full agreement 

* Ind. Ant., 1P08, p. R2, 
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with this phenomenon hut offers the most natural and 
satisfactory explanation of it. 

If we next refer to the Kharoshthi alphabet my theory 
will be found to be in full agreement with all the known 
palsBOgraphic facts. Dr. Biihler classifies the post- 
Asokan Kharoshthi alphabet into the following chrono- 
logical order : — 

(1) The variety on the coins of the Indo-Grecian 
kings. 

(2) The variety on the Taxila copper plate of Patika 
and on the lion capital of the Satrap SofiSsa. 

(3) The strongly cursive script which begins with the 
Takht-i- Bahai inscription of Gondophares and is fully 
developed in the inscriptions of the later Kushana kings 
Kanishka and Huvishka. 

Thus the development of the Kharosthi alphabet fully 
supports my theory according to which the Saka Satraps 
succeeded the Greeks, and were themselves succeeded by 
Gondophares who flourished before Kanishka. Dr. Biihler’s 
classiflcation of the Kharosthi alphabet is generally ac- 
cepted, but Mr. R. D. Banerji has raised a note of dissent. 
His remarks may be quoted in full : 

“If we compare the Takht-i- Bahai inscription with 
that of Manikyala or that from Zeda, then the following 
conclusions follow : — 

(1) The both in the Manikyala and Zeda 
inscriptions, is archaic, while that in the fifth line of the 
Takht-i- Bahai inscription is later, as it shows a slight 
curve on the top as found also in the Pan j tar and 
Kaldarra Inscriptions. 

(2) The characters resemble those of the Pan j tar 
and Kaldarra inscriptions rather than those of Manikyala 
or Zeda. 

14 
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(3) The symbol for 100 is exactly like those found 
in the Panjtar and Mount Bauj inscriptions. 

The above conclusions show that from the palseo* 
graphic standpoint Kanishka cannot be placed later than 
Gondophares as proposed by Dr, Buhler, General Cun- 
ningham, Mr. V. A. Smith and others ; on the other 
hand the palgoographical evidence clearly proves that 
Gondophares reigned after the Kushana group.”^ 

A careful examination of the three points noticed by 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, seems to prove however, that his con- 
clusion rests on no secure basis. I consider them 
seriatim : 

(1) The reading of ‘A;’ in the fifth line of the 
Takht-i-Bahai inscription is doubtful ; M. Senart holds 
it as probable ^ but by no means certain. In any case 
it is too indistinct to admit of comparison. 

( 2 ) This is a general vague expression which proves 
nothing. That the Takht-i-Bahai inscription resembles 
Panjtar and Kaldarra inscriptions to a greater degree, is 
probably due to the fact that they were nearer in point 
of time than Manikyala and Zeda which belonged to a 
period about half a century later. 

(3) We possess no symbol for hundred in any inscrip- 
tion of Kanishka and though that in the Takht-i-Bahai 
inscription is exactly like those found in the Panjtar and 
Mount Bauj inscriptions, there is no reason to suppose 
it was later than the time of Kanishka, for the Panjtar 
inscription according to my theory was about half a cen- 
tury earlier than the time of Kanishka. 


• Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 47-48. 

» It is written in ‘ Italics/ and Senar i has remarked before his transliteration 
" J'ecris en italiques coux qui sont senletnent probables.*^ (J. A serie, Tome xv.) 
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It will thus appeal’ that no ground exists for ques- 
tioning the classification of Dr. Buhler. 

I may conclude this dissertation on Kushana paleeo- 
graphy by quoting an opinion of Mr. V, Smith, which is 
more in support of my theory than the one he sought to 
advocate by means of it. “ It is not always easy by mere 
inspection to distinguish an inscription of the Kushana 
from one of the Gupta period. Many alphabetical forms 
specially characteristic of Gupta inscriptions are found 
sporadically in Kushana records while, on the other hand, 
Gupta documents often exhibit archaic forms specially 
characteristic of the Kushana age. But, notwithstanding 
this overlapping of forms, the general complexion of the 
Kushana inscriptions is distinctly more ancient than that 
of the Gupta documents.”* 

III. Numismatia evidence. The numismatic facta, 
as opposed to all tleones based upon them, are in perfect 
agreement with my theory. Long ago Cunningham had 
expressed the view that the coins of Gondophares* are to 
be placed later than those of the dynasties of Maues and 
Vonones and earlier than those of Kanishka. The later 
scholars like Rapson, * Whitehead* and V. Smith® have fully 
endorsed this view and there seems to be a general consen- 
sus of opinion on this subject. That the coins of Maues 
and Vonones also indicate a very close connection in point 
of time is equally accepted by all these eminent authorities. 
The chronological arrangement which I have suggested 
for these kings is therefore fully supported by the 
numismatic evidence. 


• J.B.A.S., 1903, p. 36. 

• Coins of the Sakas, p. 15. 

• Ind, Coins 61, 62, p 16. 

• Cat. Punjab Museum, pp. 91-97. 

• Oat. Indian Museum, pp. 36-37. 
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Ooihing down to later times, my theory offers a more 
satisfactory explanation of the close connection between 
the coins of the Kushanas and the Guptas than any that 
has yet been proposed. Dr. Oldenberg, while placing 
Kanishka in 78 A.D., made the very apposite remark that 
“It is one of the earliest known and best established facts 
within the sphere of Indian numismatics that this (Kushana 
Coinage) is the place from which the very important 
coinage of the Gupta dynasty branches off.” He further 
added that “the vacant period between Vasudeva and the 
Guptas is already [by placing Kanishka in 78 A.D.] 
perhaps greater than might be expected.”' 

Mr. V. Smith practically agrees to this when he says 
“The close relationship in weights, types and palseo- 
graphy between the coins of the imperial Gupta Dynasty 
(A.D. 320-480) and those of the Kushana kings Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasudeva, is obvious and has always been 
recognised. But the connection between the Kushana 
and Gupta coinages, although close, is perfectly 
consistent vvith the assumption that Chandra Gupta I 
ascended the throne nearly a century after the death of 
Vasudeva.”* 

The numismatic facts may no doubt be consistent with 
such an assumption, but there can be hardly any doubt 
that m^ theory alone brings the dynasties sufficiently 
close to each other for a satisfactory explanation of the 
great resemblance between the two systems of coinages. 
It is not the question of a sporadic imitation of one or 
more individual specimens, such as caprice might dictate, 
but the whole system of Gupta coinage is, so to say, a 
continuation of that of the Kushanas. John Allan is of 
opinion that Samudragupta was the first in his dynasty to 


‘ Ind. Ant., Vol X, pp. 216-217. 
» J.B.A.S. 1903, p. 35. 
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issue coins. According to my theory Samudragupta was 
on the imperial throne ju.st after the death of VSsudeva ; 
and we may readily imagine that when the Eastern pro- 
vinces were lost to the Kushana Empire, either during the 
last years of Vasudeva or soon after his death, his great 
contemporary (or successor ?) in the east revived the 
dignity of the empire and continued its currency. 

IV. Opinions differ regai’ding the relationship of 
Kanishka to the Gandhara Art. Mr. Vincent Smith is of 
opinion that “ the brilliant development of a semi-Euro- 
pean school of art was the direct result of the patronage 
and zeal of the powerful Kushana monarchs ” and he 
refers “ all the sculptures of any considerable degree of 
artistic merit to the period between 200 and 360 A.B/’ * 
Thus the logical consequence of his argument would be 
to assign the date I have proposed to Kanishka and his 
successors. 

But Mr. Vincent Smith’s view has been opposed by 
T)r. Vogel and Dr. Spooner who hold it as “ certain that 
the great flourishing period of Gandhara art had passed 
away ” before the epoch of Kanishka,'^ while M. Foucher 
considers that Kanishka occupied a middle period.* The 
atrocious casket of the Peshawar stupa seems to strongly 
support the views of Dr. Vogel and Dr. Spooner, which 
are in full agreement with luy view about the date of 
Kanishka. In general, a single piece of sculpture is no 
good specimen of the art of the period, but the casket 
was utilised to such an important purpose that it is 
impossible to believe that it does not represent even the 
normal state of the art of the period. 

Colonel Waddell is prevented from accepting this view 
by the chronological difficulties. Thus he says : “ Taking 

‘ J. B. A. S., 1903, p. 60. 

• Ann. Rep. Arch. Sar. Ind., 1908-9, pp. 33-4, 60. 

* liondon Lectures, 1913, also V&vt Greco Boiiddhique du GSndhSra, pp. 40-42. 
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even the earliest limit for the zenith of G-andhara 

Art namely anterior to the second half of 

the second Century A.D., this date, when allowing for 
the art to become decadent, would necessitate the post- 
ponement of Kaniska’s date to at least the end of the 
second or beginning of the third century A.D., which is 
impossibly late.”‘ These difficulties would disappear if 
my view is accepted, and there would then be no difficulty 
in assigning tbe decadent period of Gandhara art to 
Eanishka and his successors which is so strongly suggest- 
ed by the relic casket of Peshawar. 

It will thus appear that my chronological scheme is 
not irreconcilable with the known facts about art, while it 
admirably falls in with the views of one class of writers 
on the subject. 

V. Archeology, — Dr. Sir John Marshall who is at 
present employed in the excavations of Taxila, makes the 
following observations on the stratification of the build- 
ings he found there. 

“ Tbe buildings at the Chir stupa occur in four strata, 
one above the other ; in each stratum a different type of 
masonry is used in their construction and with each 
stratum are associated coins of the kings or dynasties 
indicated in the following table : — 


Stratum. 


Masonry construction. Coins. 


1. Uppermost . Semi ashlar, Semi diaper Vasudeva & 

later Kusan. 


2. Second ... Large diaper 


Kaniska, 
Huvishka & 
Vasudeva, 


1 J. E. A. S., 1913, p. 946. 
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Stratum. Masonry construction. Ooins. 

3, Third ... Small diaper .. Kadphises I 

and II. 

4, Fourth ... Rabble and Kan jur ... Saka and 

Pahlava. 

In the city of Sirkap also precisely the same strati- 
fication is found so far as the third, "fourth and earlier 
strata are concerned, but the city was deserted before 
any buildings of the second and first classes came to be 
erected.”* 

It will appear that this is fully in agreement with the 
chronological scheme I have suggested. Again, Dr. 
Marshall says : “ The original masonry of the Kaniska 
stupa at Peshwar is of a type which at Taxila, at any 
rate, was unknown in the Saka Pahlava period but is 
paralleled there in buildings of the second century A.D. 

M « « « ilt 

At Manikyala the great stupa created during 

Huviska’s reign is similar in all its details — in its dwarfed 
pilasters, degenerate Corinthian capitals, bevelled torus 
mouldings, notched Indian brackets, and the like — to 
monuments of the second and third centuries A.D., at 
Taxila.” 

It will thus appear that these conclusions are quite 
consistent with, and in a manner support, my theory about 
Kanishka. It may be added that they are opposed to all 
the current theoides about Kushan chronology. 

To sum up : I have shown that my theory is the 
outcome of the natural explanation of inscriptional 
evidences, that it is corroborated by the evidence of the 
Chinese historians, and fully supported by the available 
testimony of the Greek writers, that no legitimate objec- 
tions can be made against it and that it is fully in 

* J. H. A. S., 1915, p. 196. 
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harmony with all the known facts about paleography, 
numismatics, art and archeology. I may venture there- 
fore to offer the following chronological table for the 
Kushan kings : 

Kadphises I and Kadphises II C. 1 80 A.D. to 248 

A.D. 

248—249 A.D. 

347_8 A.D. 


Kanishka’s accession 
VSsudeva’s last knonrn date 



Prehistoric Cultures and Races of India 

A Preliminary Review 

BY 

Panchanan Mitra, M.A., 

Pi'pmchaRti Ixotjchnml 1i(>mircfi Sittdeiif. 


INTHODUOTTON. 

Any student of ancient history, compai*in» the first 
pages of modern works with tliose published not more 
than thirty years ago, would he struck w'ith a notable 
difference mainly about the origins of civilisation and 
the races in the ditferent lands, especially in those coun- 
tries thought to be invaded by the “ Aryan.” It is well 
known how over a century and a half ago Sir William 
tJones drew attention to the striking similarities between 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German and Keltic, which were 
ascribed to a common parentage. Soon after in 1833-5 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar came to establish once for 
all the science of Comparative Philology as well as an 
Indo-Germanic group. Then came the mighty Max 
Mfillcr Y\;ho replaced the word “Indo-Germanic” by that 
misleading word “Aryan” anxl by 1801 established not 
only an Aryan language but an Aryan i*ace or family 
with its original home in Asia. Then a long controversy 
was started as to the home of the primitive Aryans but 
no doubts were raised about the correctness of the central 
position. 

The long and famous researches of Latham' and 
Sayce,® Canon Taylor* and Schrader* made firmer the 

‘ The ?re-hisfcoric Anti(|uities of the Aryan Peoples (trans. by Jevons, 1890). 

The Primitive Homo of the Arvana (Transactions of the Philological Society, 
London, 1880-87). 

® Elements of Comparative Philology, 1862, 

* The Origin of the Aryans, 1890, 

15 
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“A.ryan” position though the original abode was shifted to 
Europe. Side by side with the Philological speculations, 
the “Aryan” races were also subjected to the critical com- 
parative expositions of their myths begun so ably by 
Max Milller. The inferences drawn from these two 
sources of theorisings, from language and mythology were 
accepted as being based on scientific induction as genuine 
historical truth. It is only lately that a general challenge 
has been throwm to these by Prehistoric Archaeology and 
Ethnology though the controversy is far from being 
settled. Of course Comparative Philology and Com- 
parative Mythology have stood the strain and have come 
to their own in the independent domains of the study of 
language and religion. But the encroachments of these 
sciences on the domain of history have come now to be 
zealously guarded at lea.st in Europe. A typical case 
would be that of Ancient Greece which as much as India 
was subjected wholesale to the “Aryan” theories. In the 
domain of Greek researches no name stands higher than 
that of Professor Ridgeway and the fittest prologue to 
the memorial volume presented to him by all antiquarians 
on his sixtieth birthday in 1913 has been found to be a 
verse* beginning with an indictment of Max Muller and 
his theories thus : — ’ 

“ E’en when Max Miiller, celebrated man, 

Conceived the past upon a different plan, 

Divulged the fact and pleased the world therewith. 

That Agamemnon was a solar myth ; 

* ’ » * * * *. 

And first presented to our mental view 
The glorious certainty that naught was true ! 

E’en then each legend howsoe’er designed 
Was still a figment of the Oraecian mind I 
No part of dim antiquity, but it 
Was made or fancied by Hellenic wit.” 


* Written by Dr. A. D. Oodley, p. 
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So also elsewhere Hall ^ points out how ‘if we look to 
the Greek histories of thirty years ago we find their 
writers when- dealing with the beginnings of Greek 
culture talking under the influence of philological theories 
of Max Mailer and how Archaeology had to rescue history 
from the morass into which philology had dragged her.’ 
Now if Prehistoric Archmology has become the s>ne qud 
non'oi the histories of ancient Greece and Rome, if it 
has been definitely recognised that any historical attempt 
to deal with the ancient cultures of those two lands 
without a proper and thorough enquiry into their fore- 
runners in civilisation the Creto-JiJgeans or Etruscans is 
bound to end in failure, is not the case the same as 
regards India ? Of course though no Schliemannic 
excavations have come in India, so far, the accepted basis 
of things is solely the result of inferences drawn largely 
from the comparatively recent discoveries which throw 
little light on the ancient traditions, literary or otherwise, 
of the Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas. Now that the 
value of traditions cannot be minimised do we not get 
as yet buka study of the history of India from the wrong 
end ? Should not the light of more ancient discoveries 
be turned over ancient India as it has been done with so 
marvellous success on the case of Egypt and Western 
Asia ? And now that prehistoric Egypt and prehistoric 
Ohaldjea have been laid bare no one doubts the datings 
in thousands of years of the cultures of these tw'o lands 
and thus only their histories have been placed on a sound 
footing. But the traces of prehistoric man and his 
culture are being unearthed in India for over fifty years 
and yet no systematic historical treatment has been 
offered of them.- It is our business here to accumulate 
that scrap-heap of respectable size about the prehistoric 
antiquities of India and with the aid of Ethnology to 


^ -^gean Arohteology (1^15)» p. 1. 
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arrange them on the basis of European metliods and to 
point out their historical hearings on the earliest page of 
Indian history. Now it might be that here the old 
philological theories would he confirpied and the wosd 
“Aryan” being more concerned with the culture of India 
and its neighbouring countries, the ‘Aryan’ theory is likely 
to hold good of the part of the world where ancient 
Indo-Iranian culture reigned, the ‘Ariane,’' of the ancient 
Western writers, from which one branch at least moved 
eastwards, avIio became the Hindus, i.<\, Sindliu-bank 
dwellers in the Vedic age and spread over the rest of 
India later on. Still though much has been written 
about this invading race from the North-West and even 
their career of conquest has been mapped out from their 
ancient literature, about nhat they found in Iudi.A, and 
the cultures that were handed over to them Indian historv 
is yet very vague. But this is more essential as invader 
or no invader, an enquiry from a historical and cultural 
standpoint into the mass of rrehistoric archusological 
data, has revealed a continuity in growth of arts and 
crafts in the Indmn soil for over 5,000 years. 

But ftr.«t of all, so far as Prehistoric India is concerned 
our method has been to note very carefully such research- 
es in Europe such as the subdivision of the Bronze 
Age in Sweden from 2000 B.C. to 850 B.C. into five- 
distinct periods or the superb classification of Paheolithic 
cultures into over half a dozen groups not indeed to 
achieA^e anything similar to them but to retell the history 
of progress of the earliest Indian peoples in that light. 

And though it is a pretty long time since Breeks gave 
out his interesting study of “ The Primitive Tribes of 
the Nilgiris” and a still more valuable prehistoric collec- 
tions and various stray notices began to appear in 
Geological, Palaeontological, Anthropological and Asiatic 

StraBoXMcCrinaie’fS^AiJcieut ludia, p» 86).‘ " " 
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Journals about tho stone iniplemetits of Ancient India 
and Fergusson treated a part of this subject in his “ Bude 
Stone Monuments in all Countries,” no connected account 
of oldest India lias yet been compiled if we except 
Logan’s rapid and short survey of the “ Old Chipped 
Stones of India,” And the bisk is not insuperably 
difficult. Though in the words of a rf viewer “ A pre- 
historic survey on scientific lines of Southern India is 
still a desideratum ' ” and though even in the Hyderabad 
Archaiological Society Journal for the last year® we 
read how ‘ there are now still in H. E. H. Nizam’s 
dominion alone a thousand unexplored inegalilhic remains,’ 
it cannot be denied that Ave have already got a large 
amount of material ready to hand to deal with. The 
published catalogues alone of the prehistoric collections 
in the Museums of India are already “four’* in numljer: — 
(1) the Culaluyue misouit4 of the Foote GoUeotio^ of 
Indidu Prehitstoeie and Prolohislono Antiquities by B. B. 
Foote, (2) the Outaloyue of the Prehistoric Antiquities, 
Madras Maseum, (3')' the Catalogue of Preh^toric Anti- 
quities from Adiehanallur and Pernmbair, and (Ii) the 
Catalofue raisonne of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta, most of which are liot 
quite small in bulk. But still as Bruce Foote, Avho if 
anybody in India has devoted long and serious attention 
to the prffiiistoric finds of India, himself admits in his 
Catalogue of I UOl that ‘his interest has been that of a 
bird of passage ’ in the course of his duties as the head of 
the Indian Geological survey, how much more is it true 
of others. To a student at Calcutta having the run of 
the magnificent libraries at Metcalfe Hall or of the, 
fast growing one at Durbhanga Buildings with their 
array of interminable volumes on the Stone, Copper or 
Bronze and Iron Cultures of various other countries for 

, , , ,11 ■ A ^ ■ i 

- ^ Somerset Playae, F.P.Q.S.— Southern India (1914-16), p. 63. 

* P. 60, 
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comparative study it is au arduous but fascinating and 
fruitful lask to make a connected study of the culture 
of prehistoric India. Above all the direct touch with 
actual hnds in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which 
contain enough representative specimens to start work 
with (besides the possibility of a run to the Madras 
Museum or the prehistoric sites, now being laid bare 
in the Deccan) endows all the results arrived at, with the 
importance of first-hand investigations. It may indeed 
be argued that all labours in this direction would be mere 
misdirected energy so long as all the possible data are 
not at hand and it w'ould be prudent to wait till all the 
prehistoric sites and raegalithic monuments are laid 
bare by excavations. Hut it must be definitely noted 
that until proiMjr spade-work is done with the actual 
materials already available there is little chance of definite 
steps being taken towards their identification, classifica- 
tion and grouping. The Madras Museum collection had 
so long been in the show -cases but it is only last year 
when they were examined afresh that definite marks in 
the prehistoric pottery were found out. This alone is 
more than enough to arouse a special interest and has 
called for a thorough investigation. A comparative study 
of these marks lias been ottered in this paper and some 
possible solutions have been suggested. Hut it is the 
intention of this thesis to come to conclusions always with 
reservations and to keep an open mind being prepared for 
any issue. The vestiges of culture, the stone implements, 
the ceramic and other arts should all be taken and 
carefully examined and compared with similar other 
cultures and results should be deduced therefrom. Thus 
there would be a descriptive portion based on scientific 
inference which would be little liable to doubt. And 
then there wmuld be an attempt to grapple with the 
various interesting problems arising out of them, which 
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would be of a more or less controversial kind, and as it is 
best not to have a preconceived theory, all the possible 
aspects of the case would be laid bare. It is W’’ell-known 
how an intensive study of the technology of the stone 
implements aided though by geological and palseonto* 
logical observations has settled once for all the various 
stages of culture in the Pala*olithic age and it has been 
found w'orth while to classify the Indian finds according 
to the accepted methods of the West. The light of 
later research may lead us to modify our groupings 
and probably tlie very basis might be changed. And 
them the student of the ancient history of India 
cannot but be profoundly impressed by the march of 
human progress and civilisation on the banks of the great 
rivers of this country not to speak of its general contri- 
bution to the knowledge of humanity at large. Talking 
of Asia and especially of India Dr. Keith the eminent 
anthropologist observed in 1916 ' : — “ It is a paid of the 
world from which the students of early man has expected 
so much and so far has obtained so little ” and ended 
with a hope that India and China would yet reveal the 
story of their ancestral prehistoric races.’’ 

It is indeed the business of the excavator to unearth 
definite remains of human beings in this part of the world 
and it is a matter of regret that while even Africa and South 
America have yielded sk»ills of great antiquity the search 
after Palaeolithic human bones in this part of the world 
except in one case has yet eluded the eyes of the geologist 
and the anthropologist. It is all the more exasperating 
when we remember that a strong concensus of opinion 
still makes South Central Asia the cradle of humanity 
and if ever there Avas a single centre of culture, the 
island of Java which has had intercourse with India from 
time immemorial has already yielded that very interest 
ing ‘ missing link ’ the Ape-man, PUhecanthroptis ei'ecfm. 


‘ 'f’he Antit^nity of Man (1916), p. 806, 
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It is blit idle speculation to think whether future ex- 
cavations (vvliich unfortunately has scarcely begun) would 
bring to light as in Europe a great Tertiary early man 
like Eoanthropm Doimoni from Piltdown or shed new 
light on the existing races by unearthing the great 
Neanderthal race side by side witl a more polished Cre- 
magnon type or reveal a Proto-negro type as from Mentone, 
or show a type persistent through dim ages of Antiquity 
as in North America. As it is, the tale of human shape 
and form and build in India is carried a pretty long way 
to the past by the skulls discovered by Mr. Red at Adi- 
chdnnallur though these dim into insignificance besides 
the previously mentioned types in point of antiquity or 
interest. 

But though as vet human bones in India have not 
allowed us the facility to track his brain capacity far into 
the distant ages, there are sufficient remains of undoubted 
human origin associated with animal bones of yore to 
allow us “e.r pede Uermlem ” to build up a considerable 
portion of the structure of the civilisation in which man 
flourished in India. Here, as at every step, the ivories of 
the great savants on European culture not only offer us 
the safe methods of w’ork but afford the only corner-stones 
of research. One has got to forget now that most of the 
subdivisions of Paheolithic culture, Azilian or Acheullean, 
are but names of particular locjilities of France, for to the 
Prehistoric technologist they become definite symbols and 
synonyms of distinct pha.ses of culture. Of course time may 
show that the particular order of development of Paleoli- 
thic cultures indicated by the terms, Reutelian, Mafflian, 
Mesvinian, Strepyan, Chellean, Acheullean, Mousterian, 
Aurignacian, Solutrian, Magdalenian and Azilian holds good 
of France or Europe alone rather than of this country. First 
of all, there would be no question at all as to the division 
pf the Prehistoric ages into that of Stone, Bronze and Iron 
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though, of late, the late Iron Ago with the immediately 
preceding and succeeding one is spoken of as aProtohistoric 
Age, being too recent for the dignified title of Prehistoric. 
And Copper has come into share equally the place with 
Bronze and it is generally placed as beginning a little 
earlier than the latter. The division of the Stone Age into 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic is of course as old as Avebury’s 
classic work but the modern tendency is strong to bring in 
a third forerunner the “ Eolithic ” age. As there might be 
some objection to the term “ Eolith,” I have avoided the 
difficulty by the word Pre-chellean which is made by widen- 
ing its scope to cover here the culture extending from the 
earliest Pleistocene times far back into the Tertiary age. 
The other succeeding ages of culture have come in also 
for their due share, though it has been impossible to 
recognise all the stages and some intermediate ones had 
to be left aside. Passing now to the special conditions 
applicable to India alone we have got to refer to the two 
laudable attempts at dealing with the oldest strata of 
Indian civilisations in some systematic shape by Logap 
in his Old CJhqiped Slones, of India and Bruce Poote 
in his yotes on the Ayes and Distrihtdion of the Pre- 
historio and Protohislo’ic Antiquities of the Foote Collec- 
tion of the Made s Mmenm. The former was published 
in 1906 and though the latter has been brought out in 
1916 by Mr. Henderson, as his preface shows, it was long 
on the anvil and, in fact, the composition was most likely 
finished by the late eminent Indian Geologist at least 
12 years before its publication as is quite patent from its 
internal evidence (its up-to-dateness consisting only in the 
sporadic adding together of some fresh details). But 
Anthropology has undergone a great revolution within the 
last decade. Duckwoi’th’s last sentence in his Trd- 
historio Man (1912) is that ‘ the extraordinarily fruitful 
results of excavation during the last 10 years may 
16 ' 
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challenge comparison with those of any other period of 
similar duration, and even this w^ork has become anti- 
quated by the discovery of the PiltdoAvn skull whose 
importance is recognised by its occupation of more than 
half the space of Dr. Keith’s bulky volume The Anti- 
qnity of Man, 1916. With a word of high praise to 
Logan’s summarisation of the geological aspect of the 
localities in which the worked stones of India occur we 
cannot but point out the narrowness of his outlook by just 
quoting a few of his sentences. “ We may therefore 
picture our precursoi's as short brown apes, no bigger 
than the African pygmies and ju-pbably not very brutal 
in face, living in companic's as largo as their means of 
subsistence would allow and endowed with the primary 
virtues of courage, co-operation and obedience to a leader 
but not necessarily anything else that we should call 
virtues,”^ — is not this a sentence which requires emenda- 
tion from every department of Antliropological studies ? 
Then again, — ‘ the race that invented the river-drift 
paheoliths I fake to have bec'ii exelusi\ ely the long-headed 
race which inhabited Euro[)e in the earliest times known 
to us and Avhich was destined to bi'come the ancestors (d 
the white race in its throe main divisions of Aryans, 
Semites and Berbers,’ ® is a sentence which neither Pre- 
historic Archaeology nor Ethnology nor even Comparative 
Philology would swallow at the present age. Then again, 
though I am not quite competent enough to state, I doubt 
whether only a strong prejudice to tertiai*y man alone does' 
not lead him to increase in large figures the duration of 
the pleistocene age in India and bring down the earliest 
vestiges of human existence there to middle or late qua- 
ternary age. The last charge can be brought against the 
great Bruce Foote even, who, besides, Avas unfortunately 


^ Pago 149. 
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led into the ethnological speculation of the possible 
route of Dravidiau race in the earliest times when 
now the Neolithic races from the skull measurements 
by Messrs. Lapicque, Ued and Thurston are being 
classed as Pre-Dravidians and not at all as Dravidians. 
Bruce Foote’s last work is more a geographical study 
as Logan’s is a geological one, and Iroth of them suffer 
from doing little justice to the cultural and evolutionary 
aspects of the things. He has indeed recognised the 
value of Ethnography for a solution of the . problems 
of culture of the older people but he has niis.sed 
one important ])oint that in this, the range of 
comparison for enquiry and study should be rather 
limited to the Indian or neighbouring savage tribes most 
of whom are undoubtedly survivals, the “Vestigeal 
organs,” as it were, of the tale of past human life and 
its culture in this countrv. Thus his admirable and 

i' 

ingenious explanation of the old Indian method of 
hafting on Carribean analogies is, as might be shown later 
on, quite the M'rong view of the thing. That is why in 
the course of this research care lias always to be taken 
to trace out the existence of archaic implements and their 
methods of u.se amongst the e.xisting primitive tribes of 
India on the one hand and also to lake note of the pro- 
ducts of the later higher civilisations in this country to 
give a surer clue to their ancient utility. Here, there is 
the great advantage of the scientific treatments in such 
classic works as TliP Toclas by Rivers or The Veddahs by 
Seligmann not to speak of the countless valuable accounts 
from the time of Breeks to the days of Thurston. 

As the Paleolithic stages in India cannot be satis- 
factorily settled till a study of the terraces of the 
Narbada or the Godamri or the (ranges or any other im- 
portant river on the • lines of the hundred-foot-terrace of 
the Thames or of the deposits of the Seine is carried op, 
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some of the classifications would surely require modifica- 
tions later on, and, who knows, one day it might be found 
more suitable to name the stages in India as “ Post- 
Siwalik,” “ Pre-Narbada,” “ Early-Sabai'inati,” “ Late- 
Sabarmdti,” etc. But the need of a complete working 
hypothesis is very urgent otherwise for want of proper 
attention all the interesting relics would continue to be 
spirited away silently by foreign amateurs or be lost 
amidst the heaps of a modern museum which had actually 
been the case in at least three recorded instances, 

A few special words, about eolithic times in India are 
necessary. The traces of the peoples of those days, the 
megaliths erected by them, their potteries and evolution of 
the ceramic arts, their recently discovered cup markings 
all of which have raised fresh issues such as tlie question of 
the ti’ue autochthones or aborigines of India, the affinities 
of the builders of rough stone-monuments and possibly 
the prehistory of alphabets in India. And in all these 
the comparative method as well as Indian Ethnography 
have done yeoman’s service. Here it has been found 
more convenient to deal with several items of technology 
than anything else. In the course of shewing the develop- 
ment of certain types of implements care has always 
been taken to utilise the knowledge of historical India as 
has been brought out by its archseological remains. The 
reference to ancient Indian literature has also been found 
useful but the actual representations in sculptures and 
painting are more trustworthy and leave no room for 
conjectures as the former is bound to do. Besides the 
separate detailed treatment of the pottery and the markings, 
it was found necessary to add a short chapter on the 
cultural affinities between India and other countries as the 
question had been attracting attention for some time.^ 

‘ These have only been touched here. A fuller«treatment would be found in my 
forthcoming work on ** Prehistoric Ii^dia.” ^ 
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Though the existence of a Bron/e age in India has 
been doubted, Copper age antiquities have been forth- 
coming and prehistoric bronzes are also not very rare. 
So it has been found not quite proper and true to facts to 
deny its existence altogether. 

As for tho Iron age it brings us so near to historic 
times that it becomes of great importance for it shows 
how far it saw the remarkable development of culture in 
some respects and reveals strong marks of cultural connec- 
tion with certain other parts of the Old World. 

W’e pass on to quite a new phase of prehistoric 
studies, being a sort of sequel to it, — the attempt to take a 
synthetic view of the Ethnological issues brought to a 
head. The comparative method, a previous acquaintance 
with the standing problems of Assyryology, Egyptology 
and Mediterranean Archaeology gradually led me to 
a firm conviction as to the existence of a great 
ancient race flourishing in Southern India in late pre- 
historic times. Erom the historical and ethnological 
evidence here brought forth, it w'ould clearly appear that 
this race w^as in touch culturally with the great civilisa- 
tions in Mesopotamia and Egypt. Of course the final 
proof would depend upon more Archmological data and 
systematic excavation. But as it is, it would be shown 
that it w^as this race which had regular commerce with 
all the ancient nations of the Arabian Sea. The term 
Dravidian cannot at all be applied to these peoples and 
pre-Dravidian or proto-Bravidian w'ould not make matters 
much better. For this reason I have called them after 
the ancient name of the Arabian Sea and on account of 
their existence in India. The Indo-Erythrieans.' Many 
obscure points of Vedic and Epic culture are cleared off 
by recognising their existence. Their culture was a 

* Vide my paper in Indian Antiquary, May, 1919 which shows two scripts oq 
Indian eoliths read with the half of a Proto- E gyptian ke^. 
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direct offshoot and product of prehistoric India though 
profoundly modified by the high cultures of the peoples 
with whom they came in contact. My study of the 
hieroglyphic and the cuneiform is but just begun but from 
what I have studied I have my suspicions that the 
ancient Egyptian and Sumerian tongues bear a consider- 
able similarity with the archaic South Indian tongues such 
as whose vestiges are still to be met with from amongst 
the Todaa Time may or may not reveal the greater 
glories in India of that great race Avho.so offshoots or at 
least collaterals produced the two mighty civilisations in 
Asia Minor and Africa but I have been content simply 
with pointing out the existence of such a race and the 
possibilities of its greatness. 

In conclusion, I beg to point out the enormities of the 
task. Beginning with geology it has to take note of 
various anthropological questions of the antiquity of man 
and then certain technological as well as sociological 
aspects of culture-developments and its final phase is 
part of an enquiry into the origins of the historic civilisa- 
tions and peoples of India. What is offered here is 
clearly recognised to be an outline only, to reveal this vast 
field of enquiry as well as to put forth humbly the results 
of the present enquirer’s study for the last four years. 



CHAPTER 1 

The Dawn of Humanity in India 

Anthropology divorced from geography gets but short 
shrift in the present day and as the question of the firat 
appearance of man, the earthly and climatic conditions 
properly evolved to usher in his existence happened not 
in the present geological epoch, earth-history, especially 
of the tertiary and quaternary times, l)ecomes of vital 
importance to us. So the following from Dr. Vredenhurg’s 
e.xcellent Snmniarij of the Geology of Indict, (Introductory 
chapter) cannot hut he given the lirst place when con- 
sidering the question of the evolution of Hominidae in 
our part of the world. “ From a geological point of 
view India is divided into three regions : (1) the penin- 

sular area in which there are no mountains in the truer 
sense newer than pahco/oic, (2) the region of relatively 
recent mountains upheaved in tertiary times, constituting 
the ranges of tlic Himalaya, Baluchistan and Burmah, 
and (3) the great Indo-tlangetic alluvial plain Avhich 
with the exception of a fringe of cretaceous and tertiary 
strata in some points along the sea-coast peninsular India, 
hm been a continenlal urea ecer since the easiest geo- 
logical times, and is one of the oldest land areas in the 
globe. The rocks constituting the extra-peninsular area 
remained mostly occupied hy the ocean until late in 
tertiary times, when the upheaval of the Himalaya 
was completed. The great Indo-Gangetic plain which 
now connects the essentially different peninsular and 
extra-peninsular areas and consists of alluvial soil whose 
rapid accumulation (mainly in Pliocene and Pleistocene 
times) has flually obliterated all remnants of an arm 
of the sea which might still have subsisted between the 
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two areas.” In these days of polygenism it is not possible 
to deny perhaps that humanity may have evolved at 
different times in different places under almost identical 
circumstances and that the old controversy about the 
cradle of humanity has lost much of its savour ; but still 
Dr. Wright’s theological zeal gives us late in 1913 
a laudable book on The Origin and the Antiquity of Man 
which is pledged to prove the orthodox canon that man 
appeared suddenly probably by the intervention of God 
in Central Asia not more than fifteen thousand years ago. 
Apart from the fact that in the face of the Piltdown 
skull in which Houle is chary of admitting any generic 
difference from a full-blooded Homo, tertiary man is 
well-nigh proven, who would think of questioning that 
man could combat the rigours of the glacial epoch and 
that the dawn of the human race belongs to a past more 
remote than the great Ice-Age ^Sollas, Ancient Hunters, 
1911, p. 60). How and where it possibly happened is 
surmised as follows by Lord Avebury with his character- 
istic lucidity. “ Without exj)ressing any, 02)iiiion as to 
the mental condition of our ancestors in the Miocene 
period, it seems to me evident that the argument 
derived from the absence of human remains, whatever 
may be its value, is as applicable to ])liocene as to miocene 
times. Judging from the analogy of other species I am 
disposed to think that in the miocene period man was 
probably represented by anthropoid apes, more nearly 
resembling us than do any of the existing quadrumana. 
We need not, however expect necessarily to find the proofs 
in Europe : our nearest relations in the animal kingdom are 
confined to hot almost to tropical climates ; and though we 
know that during parts of the miocene period the climate 
of Europe u^as warmer than at present, so that monkeys 
lived north of their present limits, still it is in the warmer 
regions of the earth (hat we may reasonably find the 
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earliest traces of the human race.” It is exactly this 
which is impressed on us when we read the recent article 
of Dr. Pilgrim on " New Siwalik Pi^-imates and their 
hearing on the question of the Evolution of Man and 
the Anthropoida^ ” in the Becords of the Geological 
Survey (1915). He makes out a strong case for a 
Sarmation (Miocene) ancestor of man from the 
Siwaliks thus : “ The remarkable characters possessed by 
the mandible of Sivapithecus ally it in many respects 
rather to man than to any of the Simiidae.” After 
pointing out that a short symphysis is a primitive 
characteristic as seen in the Propliopithecus, of Fayum 
and that its extreme shortening is a special development 
in man he points out that this characteristic combined 
with other peculiarities leads him to place it on the line 
of man’s ascent. The outward curvature of the premolar 
region, in his opinion, involves the co-existence of the 
breadth of jaw and a degree of separation of the mandi- 
bular rami which is essentially peculiar to man. The 
inner cusp of p.m. 3 as in the cebidae, the large canines 
with primitive features, the hinder heel of the lower canine 
as in- the gibbons, etc., forces him to the conclusion that 
Eoanthropus represents a marginal species which did not 
lead to man being one of nature’s experiments at pro- 
ducing the higher human type and that Sivapithecus 
diverging long before the appearance of that genus repre- 
sents a marginal species of the human ancestor. 

Dr. Hayden in his annual address to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal last year has appositely referred to the 
article of Mr. W. K. Gregory and pointed out that quite 
a different view is possible and that the existence of 
miocene man has yet to be proved though the human 
stem branched off from the simian during the tertiary 
epoch, not later probably than the middle of the miocene 
period, or from thirteen to sixteen million years ago. 

17 
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Bttt in any case Dr. Pilgrim’s paper lias the greatest 
importance for us as Boule points out in 7/ Anthropologie, 
1015, p. 4110 : “ Vn autre fait de pretniere importance, 
que confimnent les tramvx de M. Pilgrim, eel qde, pendant 
la Miocene, VAsie Stait habitee par des tren nombreiw 
Singes anthropbides aux caracteres dirergenis dam toutes 
sortes de direct iom et mime, oomme Sivapithecus, dam 
tine direction hamaine. 11 y a Id nn mometnent de cie 
chez les Prinuites, tout d fait, extraordinaire et Von a, 
ppur la premidre fois, la sensation que VAsic elait, a ce 
moment, le laboratoire od demit s'elaborer la difirettcia- 
tioH des ancHres des ILominiensP “ I’here can be little 
doubt that man evolved somewhere in southern Asia, 
possibly during Pliocene or Miocene times ” -this is the 
verdict of Dr. Haddon. {The Wanderings of Peoples, 
p, 16) and we know it was with this conviction that 
Dubois launched his expedition to Java and discovered 
the famous Pithecanthropus. It is of supreme interest 
for us as Java Avas at that time connected with the main- 
land and Osborn in his Men of the Old Stone Age 
(1918) surmises that the Trinil race, as he calls it, was 
also most probably living in India at that time. 

The case of the Pithecanthropus is too well-known to 
need much dilatation, how it belongs to an intermediate 
position between ape and man so Far as the capacity of 
the skull is concerned but its thigh bone is distinctly 
human as it definitely establishes its erectness of stature. 
This is jihysiognomically the most important factor as it 
is practically the starting point of human culture thus 
fully brought out by Dr. Muuro in his presidential address 
to the Anthropological section of the British Association 
in 1893 : — “ With the attainment of the erect position, and 
the consequent specialisation of his limbs into hands and 
feet, man entered into a new phase of existence. With 
the advantage of manipulative organ and a progressive 
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brain he ))ecame JToim sapiens, and gradually' developed 
a capacity to understand and utilise the forces of nature. 
As a handicraftsman he fashioned tools and weapon^, 
with the skilful use of which he got the mastery 
over all the other animals. With a knowledge of the use 
of fire, the art of cooking his food, and the power of 
fabricating materials for clothing his body, he accom- 
modated himself to the vicissitudes of climate, and so 
greatly extended his habitable area on the globe. As ages 
rolled on he accumulated more and more of the secrets 
of nature, and every such addition widened the basis for 
further discoveries. Thus commenced the grandest revo- 
lution the organic world has ever undergone — a revolution 
which culminated in the ti*ansformation of a brute into a 
civilised man.” 

This is not all. Tn the next chapter it would be 
seen that from the tertiary of Buima and the older 
ossiferous gravel beds of Narbada and Godavari have 
been discovered in the fifties of the last century genuine 
human artifacts which on account of their antiquity 
have been widely noticed. But on examining them 
a flesh in the light of the latest researches, in the Indian 
Museum I was struck by tbe fact that though on palaeon- 
tological grounds they cannot be later than the pre- 
Chellean phase in Europe their technique was of the 
sort of much greater finish of later palaeolithic phases 
in Europe. The Hackett Nurbada find inevitably recalls a 
a Levallois artifact and the Godavari agate chip is 
more the prototype of a Chellean II ‘ knife ’ than 
anything that I know. Unfortunately I could not find 
the Burma specimens in the Indian Museum but from 
the plate in the Recoi’ds of the Geological Survey it 
appeared to me that some of them specMly the rectan- 
gular and irregular forms belonged to the Chellean II 
type and moreover seemed to be more akin to Egyptian 
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. forms of palaeoliths given in figs. 16, 18, 23, 26, of 
, Morgan’s Becherohes sur lea Originea de V Egypte 
{L'Age de la Pierre et lea Metaux, pp. 68, 60, 64, 66). Thus 
we find Haddon is probably being upheld by archaeological 
evidence when he states the likelihood of inter-glacial 
man in Europe being represented by pre-glacial man in 
Asia Wanderings of Peoples, 15). Whatever may 
be said in respect of other centres as starting points of 
humanity, one has ulimately to give up the cases of South 
America or South England or Southern Prance or even 
Egypt or the blessed land between the two rivers and 
formulate with Dr. Mathew a South Central Asiatic 
home for the earliest man. In other words we can 
state with Sir H. H. Johnston as follows : — “From 
such meagre facts as have already been collected by 
scientific investigation we are led to form the opinion that 
the human genus was evolved from an ape-like ancestor 
somewhere in Asia, most probably in India, but quite 
possibly in Syria on the one hand, or in the Malay Penin- 
sula or Java on the other. So far, the nearest approach to 
a missing link between the family of the anthropoid apes 
and the family of perfected man has been found in the 
island of Java {Pithecanthropus eiectm), but there are 
slight indications pointing to Burma or the southern part 
of the Indian Continent having leen the birthplace of 
htmaniig” {The Opening up of Africa, p. 10). 
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Pbe-Ohellean Cttlttires of the Riveh-Drift Men 

We are on a safer ground as we have now to do with 
the authenticated ‘ organised instruments ’ of Bergson’s 
Homo fdber rather than with the sliding scales of brain- 
weights of doubtful value made to lead to Homo oapen. 
But it is now very amusing indeed to turn over old 
records where facts were given the go-by simply because 
the notions of the day rebelled against a very high 
antiquity of man. In the course of our work we 
would have to meet with specific instances in which 
the evidence of palceontology and the opinion of a very 
eminent authority in that department was being called 
into question. The three cases that Ave have got to deal 
with at first takes us to the very heat of certain contro- 
versies, raised simply because doubters would not put 
faith in the positive evidence forthcoming or would be- 
little its importance. Let us take up the cases one by 
one. R. B. Poote in his “ Notes on the Ages and the 
Distvibution of the Foote collection of the Madras 
Mwseum strongly asserts that as yet there are no 
traces of eolithic remains in India and though the posi- 
tion of eoliths as human is as yet insecure there are 
undoubtedly three great finds of very great antiquity 
recorded in India. But probably so far as age is concerned 
by far the oldest trace of human existence has come not 
from India, but its outskirt Burma. Turning over the 
pages of the Records of the Geological Surcey * we find 
Dr. Noetling of Tasmania in the course of his duties in 
India noticing the occurrence of chipped flints in the upper 

Miocene of Burma. He describes it as follows : — “ While 

{ 

engaged in mapping out a part of the Tehangyoung 

^ P. 14. 

* Yol, XXVII, pp. 101-2. 
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oil fields my attention was particularly directed to 
the collecting of rertebrate remains. One of the most 
conspicuous bods paleontologically as well as petrogra- 
phically is a ferruginous conglomerate upwards of ten feet 
in thickness. This bed may be distinguished a long dis- 
tance olf as a dull I’cd band running in a continuous line 
across ravines and hills. Besides numerous other verte- 
■ brate remains such as, Rhimceros perimenae, etc., one of 
the commonest s})ecies is Uippothervim nntelopkm, of 
which numerous isolated teeth can be found. Three types 
of implements may be distinguished j (//) irregularly 
shaped flat flakes, (/;) more or less triangularly shaped 
flakes and (c) a rectangular flake. 

Dr. Keith telling us how ‘ as in all cases where 
chipped flints oi‘ an eolithic type have been discovered the 
humanity of these implements has been called in 
question,’ mentions these flints as showing distinct traces 
fo having been worked by man though found in a conglo- 
merate deposit which contained the remains of animals 
belonging to the earliest part of the Pliocene period. It 
would be quite out of place to enter here into the general 
controversy about “ Eoliths ” but as the rectagular flake 
of the (<?) group found at Burma is exactly the prototype 
of the rectangular shaped eolith from Dorset I would 
give one excerpt about the age of the latter. Dr. B. 0. A. 
Windle, F.lt.S., in his Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England * writes about them as follows : — “ Dr. Black- 
more has himself found Eoliths at Dewlish in Dorset 
associated in undisturbed beds with the remains of 
Elephas meredionalis. Now this particular elephant 
belongs to the Pliocene period and had disappeared 
before Pleistocene times. If, therefore, there is no doubt 
nnd it must be confessed that little seems to be possible 

» The Antiquity of Man (1916), p. 267, 

® P, 7, 
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as to the natural collocation of these objects the 
question of the Pliocene date of eoliths must be re- 
garded as settled.” Geological and stiatigraphical proofs 
about the high antiquity of the Burma flint has also been 
discussed by the finder. His statement is as follows '■ 
Three distinct groups can be distinguished in the 
Yenangyoung terliaries, namely, in descending order : — 

“ (1) Group A. Consisting of a series of blue clays. 
Thickness not less than 1,000 ft. 

(2) Group B. Consisting of brown and red sand- 
stone and light brown clays consisting of numerous 
crystals of Selenite and countless numbers of Batism 
Grawfonli terminating in a bed of ferruginous conglo- 
merate with remains of terrestrial animals, ILippothe- 
rium autelopium, and Bhiiioceroa perimense ; chipped 
flints locally not rare. Measured thickness 1,105 ft. 

(3) Group U. Consisting cltiefly of light coloured 
yellow sandstones. 'I'liickness not less than 4,620 ft. 

Group C must be upper Miocene.” 

The Under concludes thus : “ But whatsoever their 
particular age may be it is certain considerable amount 
of time must have elapsed since the deposit of a series 
of strata of more than 4,620 ft. thickness. Moreover the 
writer draws our attention to the fact that ‘ the shape of 
this specimen reminds us very much of the chipped flint 
described in Vol. 1 of the Records and discovered in the 
Pleistocene (?) of the Nerbudda river, the artificial origin 
of which nobody seems to have doubted.” 

Before coming to this very interesting find 1 want to 
refer to what may bo reckoned up to now as the un- 
doubted vestige of very old culture in India which was 
unearthed from the banks of the GodAvari more than 
fifty years ago by Mr. Wynne in the upper Goddvaii 

^ Records of the Geological Sar\rey, Vol, XXXVII, p. 102. 
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associated with some extinct mammalia. In the quarterly 
Journal, Geological Society, London * the eminent Paleon- 
tologist Dr. Falconer proved the deposit to be pliocene 
and stated, “In designating the formation as pliocene 
which I have during many years, I have been guided by 
the indications of the mammalian fauna, as intermediate 
between the Miocene of the Irrawaddi, Perim Island and 
the Sewalik hills and that of the existing period.” We 
must call back to mind the acute phase the question of 
the antiquity of man was then passing through, in 
Europe. Though in 1833 the human cranium now 
known as the Engis Skull had been discovered by Dr. 
Schmerling it was not till 1863 that even the open mind 
of Sir Charles Lyell, convinced of the great antiquity 
of man, published his classical work''* and full five 
years were yet to come when Aurignacian culture and the 
Cromagnon men were to bo discovered.* So in October 
1866 Mr. Blandford expressed his doubts in the Proceed- 
ings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, thus : * “I was first very 
sceptical as to the genuineness of this flake, but a recent 
examination and comparison of it Avith some of the 
Jubbulpore specimens have strongly inclined me to 
believe that it is really of human manufacture.” Dr. 
Oldham of the Geological Survey who has doubted the age 
of the implement just marking with a query the word 
“ Pliocene ” thus describes it in his paper in the Record 
of the Geological Survey of India : * “ The flake was dis- 
covered just below the village of Moongee near Pyton. 
The river cliff here has a height of about 60 ft. It was 
found about 20 ft. above the base of the cliff. It is 

• XXI, p. 383. 

® Rechcrches siir lea cssemem fosailes decouverfes dans Ics cavern cs de la province de 
Lcige, 18B3. 

® The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 1863. 

- <Vide Keith — The Antiquity of Mon, pp, 63 &> 55. 

» Vide p. 230. 

« Vol. I, p. 65. 
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formed from a compact light coloured agate chip, which 
near the surface has become blackened, and in two parts 
the original smooth ferruginous surface of the agate moss 
remains. The flake is rudely triangular in section, one 
side being flat, while between the two edges, although not 
centrally, it rises on the other side into a ridge. The 
whole is slightly carved, and at an end the sharp edges 
are carved so as to form a slight reflexion of the whole 
flake, giving the end very much the form of the carved 
end of a carving knife for game. The other end of the 
flake has a lateral extension which may have served as 
a means of attachment to a handle. The sharp cutting 
edges are much blunted and hacked, obviously by use. 
The total length of the flake is 2^ inches ; the breadth 
which is tolerably constant for its entire length is 
inch.” 

In the address to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, in 
December, 1865 ‘ Mr. Oldham referred to the locality thus : 
“ Many of the members of the Society are perhaps 
not aware that spreading over a large area in the 
country drained by the upper waters of the Godavari 
and its affluents, there is a widely spread deposit 
of clays and gravels containing remains of large 
mammalia which are probably of the same kind as 
those which occur in the similar gravels and clays of 
the Nerbudda valley and of which the Society possesses 
many specimens.” Further in September, 1867 when several 
chipped stones were being exhibited, -Mr. H. F. Blandford 
reverting to this interesting- find of Mr. Wynne said : * “ I 
am much disposed to believe that we have evidence in 
India of the existence of man at a much earlier period 
than Europe. We have here evidence of the co-exist- 
ence of man with the animals the bones of which occur 

‘ Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1865, p 207. 

• Ihtd, 1867, pp. 144-145. 
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ia Goddvari gravels and which are identical with 
^hpse found in the Nerbudda gravels. The fauna thus 
indicated differ much more widely from the existing 
Indian fauna than the pleistocene animals of Europe do 
from those now existing in that country.” Thus we 
find that though doubts have from time to time been 
yaised as to the authenticity of Dr. Noetling’s find in 
situ and thus as to the vestiges of Tertiary man in India 
nothing can be said against the very high antiquity of 
this Goddvari find. Its case is quite similar to the 
Nerbudda find, as we have got to describe presently, 
whose association also with extinct fauna leaves little 
chance of post-dating it. Whether these two l)elong to 
the Tertiary age or not would depend only upon the 
time granted to the Pleistocene age. We have here more 
concern with culture than geological time-scales ever shift- 
ing in the pages of every new great scientist. “ Pre- 
Ghellean ” which stands for the earliest culture is, I think, 
the best term to satisfy all demands. And our point 
consists in recognising the Durma find of Dr. Noetling, the 
agate chip from the Godavari and the boucher from the 
Nerbudda as belonging to types of culture and to times 
which cannot be brought down later than the earliest 
pleistocene stage even in the .opinion of the doubters. 
Before coming to a general consideration and bearing 
on the history of culture of these, we have got to enter 
into the details of the Nerbudda celt. “ The celt,” ‘ we 
read, “ is formed of Vindhyan quartzite such as might be 
procured at any point along the northern edge of the 
valley; it is of pointed oval shape, 6"x3|"of very 
symmetrical outline. Mr, Hackett dug it out himself 
from where he found it lying flat and two-thirds buried, in 
a. steep face of the stiff, reddish, mottled uustratifled 
clay about 6 ft. above low-water level and about 3 ft. 


* Reo or^e of the Geological Suivey of India, 1878, p' 49. 
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below the upper surface of the clay, upon which there 
rested about 20 ft. of the gravel with bones. Froni the 
edge of the cliff of gravel there is a steep slope passing 
up through the raving ground to the plains at 90 to 100 
ft. above the level of the Narbada. The locality is ' on 
the left bank of Narbada near the village of Bhutra, 
8 miles due north of Godarwara.” Now the antiquity 
of this piece can be gauged by the fact that it was found 
in gravels associated with bones of animals long since 
extinct. Besides that, the passing away of these animals 
for ever from India forms part of a general movement and 
change for whicli a great lapse of time must be allow^ed. 
What that is, Mr. Blandford brings out clearly : * “ The 

change which has taken place in the Indian fauna since the 
period of theNcrbudda gmvels consists in a substitution of 
animals with Malay affinities for animals with European 
or African affinities. The great bovine of the Nerbudda 
gravels, an animal, the remains of w'hich are peculiarly 
abundant was a true Taurine, so closely allied to the jBo» 
primigenius of . Europe that the differences are scarcely 
more than sufficient to constitute geographical races. 
But as it is well-known, the only indigenous race of wild 
bovines (exclusive of the buffalo) in the Indian peninsula, 
the Gaur is a flat-horned Taurine, widely different in struc- 
ture from the true round-horned Taurines. A more comi 
plete case of the substitution of one animal by another with 
distinct affinities can scarcely be imagined ; then again 
the ^^QQXQ^Hexaprotodont smdTetrapi'otodont hippopotami 
of the Nerbudda have become extinct.” Dr. Falconer,’ as 
has been mentioned before invariably spoke of these 
fauna as pliocene as being a development of the Siwalik 
fauna in many respects, and intermediate between them 
and our times. Though his opinion in questions relating 


1 J*roceeding8, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1866, 207» 
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to the determination of vertebrate fossils specially of 
India, is unassailable, his word “ Pliocene ” has been the 
cause of much contention. Some would allow even 
400,000 years or more when these bits were manufactured 
but would turntheii faces against ‘ Tertiary ’ or ‘ Eoliths.’ 
But coming to the technique of the things we And at 
least Dr. Noetling’s finds of rectangular shape are the 
prototypes of some of the rectangular ‘ eoliths ’ at Dewlish 
found associated with Elephm nieridiohialis Avhich had 
become extinct before pleistocene times. As in the his- 
toric period, so also in the prehistoric age the mei’e 
'similarity in craftsmanship cannot be an argument for 
synchronism when widely separated tracts are concerned. 
In fact there might be difference of one or two cycles of 
civilisation which according to Elindei's Petrie, occurs 
every 2,000 years. But a few thousand years are of little 
account in the earliest palaeolithic age whore Ave have 
got to do more with geological time of hundred thoAisand 
years than any lesser period. But the fact is important 
-since much depends upon the lease of time granted for 
the first appearance of man and we have seen the system- 
atic efforts in Europe have settled beyond doubt the 
question of the possibility of such human handicraft 
existing at such an early age. AVliat is there in accepting 
these -as “ Pre-Palaeoliths ” of the last Pliocene Indians ? 
Only a blind prejudice which would still hold to “ Tertiary 
man not proven ” would demur at that. 

Let us pass on to the actual men who used these 
chipped stones, their environments and their possible 
lines of development. In all probability there are some 
other palseoliths still gracing the show-cases of the Indian 
Museum or the Madras Museum which belong to this 
very same period of the remotest human antiquity in 
India. But as the utmost caution is needed for coming 
into any conclusion especially in such highly disputed 
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cases, I have restricted myself to the undoubted specimens 
associated with bones of animals which thus afford us a 
sure index of their time by the unerring test of Palaeonto- 
logy. We cannot talk of the build of the men or of their 
features unless actual human bones are forthcoming. 
There is little use of guessing if the human bipeds using 
such antique weapons were not exactly Homo sapiens but 
some other distinct species like the Piltdown dawn-man 
(Eo vihropiis Dawsoni) or possessed distinct long pro- 
tuberances over the brow like the Neanderthal I’aces from 
Spy and Gibraltar and other places in Europe. But this 
much is certain that a distinct erect posture had already 
been gained, otherwise the hands would not have been 
free to use these stone weapons, as I would show them to 
be. And the hands were very possibly much longer than 
those of existing men and the stature shorter as the Aveight 
and the grasping places of the Burma ‘ eoliths ’ plainly 
show. And then even with the meagre data in hand we 
have got to remember here that, as yet, the earliest 
ape-man {Pithecanthropm erectus) has been discovered 
from Java VA^hich was in contact Avith India by land as 
well as sea from the earliest dawn of time, as far as we 
can see, and the ancestral ape the Palocopithecus (or 
Dolichopithecus) of the Punjab, that interesting species, 
a half-way house betAveen the Orang and the Chimpanzee 
was living in India in Pliocene times. We had to refer 
and would have to revert again vA’^hen we come to the 
Karnul men as to that mysterious relationship between 
extinct Indian fauna with African ones and of the present 
types with Malaysian ones. We have got to encroach 
upon alien grounds because the early problems of anthro- 
pology are as much biological and palaeontological 
as archaeological. Now leaving aside the animals and 
coming to the men we find, even considering the three 
specimens in hand that there is a steady advance in 
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craftsmanship from the Burma type to the Go4ivari type. 
Time will bring out what more favourable conditions or 
it may be harder struggle for existence or a possible 
intercrossing of races were evolving mankind in the 
favoured regions between the Nerbudda and GodAvari in 
India as between the Seine and Thames in Europe. But 
what I assert and try to establish is that the rude flat, 
triangular and rectangular flakes of Burma could not but 
have been the work of men of ruder built, shorter stature, 
longer hands with a possible facility of bending in order 
to enable them to raise these heavy u^eapons easily from 
the ground ; and that the brains had already been evolved 
highly enough to feel the necessity of these things how- 
ever rough-shaped they might have been. The Nerbudda 
celt on the other hand is more pointed, more laboriously 
finished and more capable of being effective than the 
half-blunt half-sharp specimens from Burma and what 
is more, more portable. It is quite patent that the 
“ Bhutra boucher ” to quote the language of the 
catalogue of Mr. Coggin-Brown was used to be 
thrown and carried to some distance if occasion required 
and cast at the six -toothed or four-toothed Hippopotami 
of the Nerbudda to provide a hard-earned meal. 
Lastly Wynne’s GodAvari agate-chip with its slender 
shape and sharper edge and clear grasping-place point 
out a little more advanced man with possibly 
some aesthetic taste carrying it for protection and 
fashion’s sake as well, to “ spear,” if we might use this 
term of these handleless things, the cattle big and wild 
and the giant elephant of the GodAvari forest-tracts. 
Now the question may arise that are we right in speaking 
of the antique men whose hands were graced by these 
most primitive Indian weapons as mere hunters, can all 
of them be spoken of as hunting weapons P I think that 
the onl^ use which these could have served was to put an 
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end to the giant mammalia of zoologically richei* times. 
Mf. Bruce-Poote has plainly pointed out by dwelling on 
the geographical distribution of the Falseolithic men that 
these people avoided big forest-tracts. Though it was 
necessary for their existence and saved them from meeting 
with the titanic early enemies of man yet the needs of the 
“ Maw ” had to be looked after. It was not till Neolithic 
times that man the hunter became the shepherd and took 
to taking fruits and agricultural produce. The formid- 
able teeth of the Heildelberg men and the Piltdown races 
and the gnawed bones of Spy by the Neanderthals show 
that early man was carnivorous and probably a cannibal. 
In India also when we would come to the Karnul cave- 
dwellers we cannot but be led to think that men lived on 
whatever flesh came handy to them. Wo can assert that 
they took it raw though they might have been acquainted 
with fire as the succeeding cave-dwellers assuredly were. 
What their possible modes of living were, would be more 
brought out in the later section where we would pass on 
to a consideration of the later cave-dwellers about M'hom 
much detail is forthcoming. 

— Eviduncc is uuw foitlicumiiig that rruchelleau cultures probably extended 
from Burma to Ceylon (ride Spolin Zeylaiiica— Octr. 1919) which was then con- 
nected with the Indian mainland. 1 have personally come across same Prechellean 
sci*apers from Chakradharpur in Ohota Nagpur. 



CHAPTER III 

The CHELIiEAN, Acheullean and Moustekian Oulxukes 

The Chellean and Acheullean cultures preceded the 
Mousteriaii stage in Europe. Many Palaeoliths have been 
I'ecovei’ed from very old beds of shingle or laterite which 
-M r. Bruc3-Eoote invariably speaks of as Chelleo-Mousterian 
from their shape and also circumstantial geological evi- 
dences of the finds. Unfortunately little record has come 
down to us about the exact depth from which most of the 
artifacts were unearthed and thus considerable doubts have 
been thrown on the age of most of them. But the 
technique and shape of the things roughly lead them to 
be classified as Chellean, Acheullean and Mousterian and 
when there is no palieontological evidence to the 
contrary thei'e is little to demur as they are discovered from 
the older alluvia of early pleistocene times. 

A few words must be said about the people of this 
I>eriod before coming to their chipped stones. At the 
outset it must he pointed out that though, no doubt, the 
occuri’ence of suitable rocks played a considerable part 
in the selection of habitation sites by Palaeolithic men, it 
seems that there were thicker settlements towards the 
South than in the North and so likewise towards the East 
than in the West of India, Eirst of all it must be admit- 
ted that a distinct progress is discernible from the Burma 
find to the Godavail chip and the more Southern the find 
the better the finish. And all indications of the Palieoli- 
thic movements of the people are from the North 
to the South. However that may Ije, we find the 
Early and Middle Palaeolithic Indians mustered strong 
in the Cuddapah, Guntur and Nellore districts and 
the neighbouring tracts of Madras. Now many of 
the implements have been extracted from undisturbed 
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laterite beds \rliich prove their great antiquity for these 
have been formed immediately after pliocene times. 
Most of the specimens obtained are formed of quartzite. 
And so Logan is disposed quite rightly to take-_ the 
quartzite-users as the most ancient prehistoric men of 
India and* speaks thus.’ “ The men of the quartzite and 
most ancient period appear to have inhabited the coast from 
Orissa to South Arcot and inland as far as Karnul. From 
Arcot a Colony detached itself to Tanjore and Madura 
where quartzose was us6d in place of quartzite and from 
Karnul another branch passed across Tungabhadra 
perhaps leaving out Bellary and colonised the Southern 
Maratha country.”* This gets additional corroboration 
frj’.n the fact that in our later study we would find 
exactly how the advance of people synchronised with 
advance of their culture. Anyway, it is in the great 
river-districts of Southern India that the Palseolithic man 
is traced most often exhibiting various stages of culture. 
The Southern and evidently late ones belonging no doubt 
to the Early and Middle Palaeolithic period show a progress 
from rougher careless forms to variegated attractive artifacts 
and from offhand conchoidal to careful stepped retouchings 
on which evidently much labour had been bestowed. In 
point of antiquity and age the Savarmati river find of 
Bruce-Eoote belongs to times just subsequent to the age 
of the Bhutra boucher. But this and some rare speci- 
mens from Bundelkhand and Jaipur betray a Chellean 
phase of culture. The dirty white quartzite from 
Indargarb, the quartzite from Bundelkhand (Nos. 167' 
and 145 of the Indian Museum) and several specimens 
from Ouddapah can be called the handiwork of the Indian 


^ Old Chipped Stones of India, p. 65. 

^ Use' of quartzites in the midst of dint industries hus been reported from 
France and Morocco (vide 1914, pp. 43 and 47,* ibid, 1008, p. 166, 

425 sq ), so they may be associated with a ‘quartzite-using ’ race. 
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“ Chelleans.” There are about 220 specimens pf old 
artifacts from Cuddapah and of them no less than 72 are 
pf such rude make yet unquestionably worked up by 
man, that there would be little hesitation in calling 
some of them Chellean and some Mousterian types. 
The Chellean and Mousterian man in India made 
Cuddapah the centre of his culture as this district is 
practically the home of the quartzite formation and thus 
had the best attractions for the primitive settlers. Any 
rough and handy form suitable for throwing and cutting 
a wound if possible was sufficient for these peoples. 
Sharpness of the edges is met with in some artifacts, 
which made them quite effective and rude efforts at 
selections of pieces affording grooves as facilities for 
holding these tight are discernible. Some sort of chip- 
ping, however rude, can always be traced and bespeak 
probably the work of rude, thick and stout fingers. 
Cutting woods and piercing animals were also occa- 
sionally done with these same artifacts which were not 
yet developed into distinct types but it is to be doubted 
whether any digging could be carried on with them. 

But undoubtedly, just as in the later age, the settled 
life or at least for some time the ceasing of large migra- 
tion told slowly but effectively on the culture of the 
Palaeolithic dwellers of Peninsular India. In the districts 
now known as Chingleput and Arcot in the neighbouring 
tracts of Madras and the Southern Mahratta country 
the early Indians soon developed aesthetic instincts in the 
choice of colours and progressed in craftsmanship and 
passed, in one word to the Acheullean stage. From 
Attrampakkam, Caradepootoor, Manajakaransi, Hire and 
Ohik Mulungi, Puttrer, Amarambeda to mention only a 
few of the names, a good number and variety of old 
chipped stones have come to tell us how humanity was 
fiourishing in those portions of Southern India under 



chellean, acheullban and moustbeian cultdees lA? 

conditions highly favourable to primitive life. The proxi- 
mity of rivers to the rocks highly suitable for the old 
weapons and implements no doubt was helping man 
much to be the dreaded hunter of animal life. Probably 
also in some places lake-dwellings were found highly 
suitable and taloeolithic lacustrine settlements sprang 
up. At Hcera and Chile Mulungi about 20 miles above 
Kaira a large variety of weapons have been found in a 
lateritic soil which does not belong to the river alluvium 
but is evidently of old lacustrine origin. So it may be 
supposed that a large lake-dwelling Palaeolithic Colony 
flourished there. 

The step towards progress seems to have been taken 
by the decided tendency towards a uniform shape often 
of rough geometrical form and the development of an eye 
for colour. Chipping, pecking and sharpening are done 
for the artifacts and the range of use is also extended* 
In the Indian museum are shown 3*1 specimens un- 
earthed from Bennihallah nullah 3 miles south of its 
junction with the Malprabha river ; of them ten are 
of decent (ilongated oval shape with sharp edge,— - 
a few of these are well truncated and one has a 
curious projection on one side. The colours are often 
reddish or pinkish than grey. They formed the earliest 
hand-axes {coiip-de-poings) held often with both hands 
and driven straight into the body of the enemy. The 
rest though superficially of the same thick coarse build can 
be differentiated into various kinds. The edges are always 
sharp crescentic or oblique or wedge-shaped, the sides 
are sometimes parallel or constricted, often thick and 
flat. They are mostly pebble-butted and are made of 
striking striped red or mottled grey or whitc-banded 
coloured specimens of quartzite. 

But the Indian Acheulleans and Mousterians mustered 
stronger and went another step forward in their settlements 
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by the Attrarapakkam stream in the Trivellorc taluk, 
Chingleput district.* More than 90 specimens (Nos. 
572-670) from that place are now in the Indian Museum. 
Wedges, axes, cleavers, knives, scrapers, digging, casting 
and piercing implements mostly of variegated hues and 
well chipped and flaked surfaces yet on the whole main- 
taining the rude build of the early Palseolithic phase and 
justifying the designation of Acheullean when applied 
to them. The shapes show an agreeable variety. 
Discoids with convex faces, ovoids, beautifully triangular 
pieces, pointed ovals, pear-shaped ones, roundish ones 
and thinly rectangular ones meet our eyes not infre- 
quently. Here again the fascination for gaudy colours 
and pebbly butts are more than evident. A noteworthy 
fact is that the wcjapons for luiiiting such as sling- 
stones, piercers, etc., are of more subdued greyish 
colour than the home-implements for digging or chop- 
ping which are often banded and streaked and of reddish 
hues. So however rude and primitive the Attrampakkam 
people might appear to the moderns, their artisans and 
hunters knew their works of attraction when “ w'oman 
was the game ” and paid a good deal of attention to the 
stony things that had to grace their hands often. 

* (A late PaUeolithic phase is also disceniihle in tlie finds fioni the recent 
alldvia of thd places ) 
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The Karnul Cave-dwellers 

It is well known that the Billa Surgam caves of 
Kavnul afford us sure proof of very early Palaeolithic 
cave-dwellers in India and though eminent authoidties 
would characterise some of their artifacts, as Magdalen- 
ian still there is no reason why the cave can 
be told to have begun to have been inhabited from 
earlier times. Though those were discovered and 
partly explored in 18 It by Captain NeAvbold they were 
forgotten till more than forty years afterwards their 
systematic exploration was undertaken, at the suggestion 
of Huxley, by the Madras Government. There can now 
be little doubt that Karnul Avas one of the most ancient 
settlements of the cavc-dAvellers as many caves were 
found near Billa Surgam or within a fcAV miles of it 
containing distinct traces of human habitation. The 
bones of many animals wei*e found in the Billa Surgam 
caves, which have been extinct in India long since. 
While Billa Surgam is in the neighbourhood of Bengara- 
palli, a few miles X. N. W. of it is the Yerrazari cave 
and S. W. by South of that very place is another, while 
there are no less than 3 caves at the Yegunta pagoda 
immediately north of Yerrazari and another cave near 
the South of Billa Surgam.* Of these details are forth- 
coming about the Billa Surgam cave alone. There also 
though 2,000 bones were found the exact place and depth 
in Avhich each Avas foiled has not been recorded. Though 
no continuous trace of human habitation could 1x5 found 
little doubt exists as to the fact that even up to Neoli- 
thic times the cave aa'bs resorted to bv men, for at a 

^ See llccoida of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVll, p. 33. 
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low depth of 2 to 3 ft. broken pottery of very antique 
pattern was found.* But the floor of the cave which 
was found level for a distance of 160 ft. could be reached 
only after excavation of 27 ft. at one place or even of 
33 ft. at another showing the old age of the caves. 
At the depth of 11 to 12 ft. was found an old fireplace 
with many fragments of charcoal and some of which 
looked like cowdung ashballs. This clearly brings out 
that men acquainted with fire and what more with the 
art of keeping it ablaze by some animal products or 
otherwise lived in very early age in the cave. Many 
bone implements have been found in these caves which 
have been called Magdalenian. But a consideration of 
the extinct fauna would lead to its dating to Mid- 
Palieolithic times when cave-dw'elling began in Europe. 
It is well-known that India also suffered from the 
idgours of a glacial period and also of pluvial 
periods. These drove the people no doubt into the caves. 
A mysterious change of climatic conditions or some 
upheaval was affecting the conditions of life at that 
time in India. Though the human bones that were found 
have been lost sight of, the testimony of the other animals 
will throw much light on it. This Lydekker after enu- 
merating carefully all the mammalia found in the Karnul 
caves goes on to point out,- thus : — “ The most remark- 
able feature in the list is the occurrence among a number 
of existing Indian species, of a Cynocephalus, of Hyena 
erocuta, of a small Equus indistinguishable from 
Bqttos asimis and of a Manis apparently identical with 
the existing West African Manis yigantea ; while scarcely 
also less noteworthy is the occurrence of a peculiar species 
of Rhinoceros and of a Hystrix and a Viverra specifically 
distinct from the species now living in India as well as 


^ Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVII, p. 33* 

“ Pulijeontulogica Indicu, Series X, Vol. IV, Ptut 11, 1886, pp. 26-2?. 
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of the non-Indian genus Atherura, The occurrence of 
the genus Cynocephalus and of forms identical with 
African species of Hyena, Equus and Manis is extremely 
important in supplementing the evidence afforded by 
the Siwalik fauna as to the probable derivation of many 
of the existing Ethiopian mammals from those of later 
tertiaries of India j and it is interesting to trace the 
gradual dying out in the latter country of genem and 
species which are now dominant forms in Africa. There 
is at present no satisfactory explanation of this total 
extinction of genera and species (e.ff., Hippopotamus, 
Giraffa, etc.) which appear equally as well suited to exist 
there at the present day as those which remain.” 
It has already been seen that these changes were taking 
place in times just succeeding the pliocene epoch. 
Though it continued for a long expanse of time after it, 
it cannot he brought down later than middle Tleistocene 
times. Of course this epoch in India may or may not 
synchronise with the same age in Europe hut it must 
be admitted that the same hard climatic conditions were 
driving the men of Europe as w'ell as of India to the caves. 
Unfortunately no stone-implements except perhaps one 
were discovered in the Billa Surgam cave which could 
have afforded us more chance of identifying this culture 
with the European phase. The hone-implements which 
have been dug out occur only at the depth of 16 or 
16 ft. while the floor is reached after 26 or 30 ft. On the 
other hand definite proofs exist of the use of stone. 
Thus in the Cathedral cave of Billa Surgam ‘ two or 
three hones were found showing distinct traces of having 
been scraped with a hard and sharp implement the marks 
being such as wood be made by sharp stone ' flake. ’ 

The Billa Surgam caves are situated on the Yerra- 
konda hills and are three in number and known as 
the Cathedral, Chornel bouse and Purgatory caves. A 
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passage to Miiich the name of the ‘ Corridor ’ was given, 
was found to lead at a distance of 65 ft. to another 
passage running East and West wliich formed a 
domed chamber Avhich was so beautiful at its Eastern 
extremity that it Avas called the ‘Eairy Chamber.’ 
“All have the appearance of considerable antiquity 
being above the present drainage levels and full of 
stalagmite in enormous masses.” It has already 
been pointed out that man did not inhabit the cave 
continuously. Eut the existence of the deep floor 
and extinct fauna, the bone implements at a great 
depth as well as of pottery at a smaller depth shou s 
that the cave was resorted to by men from vci*y 
early times to Neolithic days. Now a curious fact 
is that the cave was associated Avith religious rites or 
it Avas resorted to by a race who Avere hunters of 
scalps hot only of men but of all animals as Avell, for it 
is remarkable how hot a single skull was discovered in 
the midst of the heap of bones. , With the exception 
of two or thi’ee tolerably perfect skulls of bats which 
lived in the cave, no entire crania or large fragments of 
crania were found. The dwellers of these prehistoric 
caves we‘e mighty hunters. At least 200 bone AA'eapons 
or implements AA'ere found there. They include all 
manner of p imitive instruments required to destroy the 
wild denizens of the forest and to cut them up for food. 
Awls, many kinds of arrowheads, small daggers, scrapers, 
chisels, gouge, wedges, axe-heads, etc., form part of the 
various kinds of things which bear definite traces of 
being worked up by man. The flesh probably was selected 
from any animal that came ready to hand and might 
have been smoked before being taken as the presence of 
the cinder plainly brings out the existence of Are. There 
can be little doubt that the majority of the animals 
Avhose bones have been found formed the diet of these 
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primitive iuhahitants. Tlie gazelle, the antelope, the 
bovine species, the I’hinoceros, the manis supplied quite 
a heavy meal though it must have been but few and far 
between. The lion, the leopa)*d, the tiger, the byyena, 
the bear, the big monkeys were creatures with whom 
they had to deal in the course of their forest excursions 
and they went to bulge their game bag These primitive 
dwellers did not lack any muscular strength at all as 
some of their bone weapons clearly show. We read how 
‘the dagger (as found in the cave) is made of the 
calcaneum proper of some large animals. The calcaneum 
proper is the handle and the narrow head of the imple- 
ment is cutout of the united fibula and tibia. It would be 
a formidable weapon in the hand of a strong man.’ ' 
The presence of their cinder and a clear evidence about 
the spasmodic nature of the habitation of the cave dwell- 
ers raise interesting probelms. Was the Billa Surgam 
cave connected with some religious rite, and some of the. 
antique cults were enshrined in a cave temple which play- 
ed such a prominent part in later India ? Then the long 
list of scalpless animals and possibly the smashed human 
bone carry but the tale of the numerous victims to some 
pristine demoniac deity. When we remember that some 
form of worship always exists among the lowest savages 
there, should not be much hesitation in allowing such ah 
early Paheolithic man some form of animistic worship. 
What is more probable is that the cave was used as an 
occasional retreat and deserted after the death of some-* 
body there. Hero Indian Ethnography wovxld be of some*, 
help. We know how the Veddas represent one of the 
most primitive stocks of mankind near India. Allow- 
ing for the lapse of such a vast time and also some essen- 
tial modification which climatic changes and intercoui'se 

’ llccords, Geologlfal Survey of India, Vol XVII, Part IV, p, 201. 

” Legau Old Chipped Stonea of ludia/’ p. 
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with higher cultures have brought about in the lives of 
the modern ‘Forest Veddas’ we might imagine the mode 
of living very well in the Palaeolithic caves. Mr. and Mrs. 
Seligmanthus writes of them: — The Porest-Vedda forms 
a home tw o or three times a year, as the season^demands. 
Thus in the dry hot months when brooks and ponds 
dry up, the game collects in the low forests around the 
half dried river-beds. He then settles with his family 
in a place close to water. The rain sets in, however, 
and the iguanas, deer, pigs, etc., are scattered over the 
country ; the elks then seek rocky hills and are followed 
by the Vaedda. Here if possible, a cave is chosen for the 
term.” ^ Now here don’t we get a very plausible explana- 
tion of the mode in which the caves like Billa Surgam 
were resorted to by the primitive Palieolithic men of 
India as Duckworth surmises the same of Europe. In 
Europe the rigours of the climate compelled the 
cave-dwellers probably to spend most of the year 
indoors but the conditions in India were much milder. 
Then again it is from these Veddas that we can suggest 
a cause of the desertion of the caves for a long time. 
“Amongst the Veddas * when a man or woman dies from 
sickness, the body is left in the cave or rock-shelter in 
which death took place. The body is not washed or puri- 
fied but covered with leaves and left as it is. This was 
formerly the universal custom. And as soon as these 
matters are attended to, the small community leaves the 
place or cave in which the death has occurred and avoids 
it for a very long time.” Now we find how very likely 
it was that these cave-dwellers of the Palteolithic age had 
similar notions and the fear of being pelted by demons 
(or Yakkas as in the case of the modern Veddas) drove 


> Tbo Veddas, pi>. 8) to 82. 

* Rec*urd«, Geolo^^ical Survey of ludia, A^ol. XVJIJ, p. 234 
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them to other contiguous caves whence they returned 
again after they had forgotten the incident which led 
to their desertion or hard necessity compelled them 
again to seek their previous shelter. 


‘ The Veddas, pp. 81-82. 
' Ibid, p. 122. 



CHAPTER V 


The Last Palacolitiiic Phase 

Though Bruce Poote strongly asserts that there was a 
hiatus between the Palmolithie and Neolithic Ages, the 
student of the progress of culture and technological 
evolution would be very loath to concede it, since a 
steady approximation to Neolithic types is discernible 
in the artifacts, already unearthed. He says that the 
hiatus theory has met with the approval of many of the 
most experienced and leading prehistoric archaeolo- 
gists of Europe. “ It appears to me that the real 
existence of a similar gap ' is strongly supported by 
the geological features seen in the right bank of the 
Sabarmati.”' It might.be that the banks of the Sabar- 
mati had been deserted for long ages after Palaeolithic 
dwellers settled there and then a Neolithic colony 
sprung up at the same place much later but that 
does not argue a general hiatus all over India between 
the two ages. In fact we find in the case of the Narna- 
veram river finds of the Chingleput district that Palaeolithic 
implements of quartzite were chiselled out of laterite and 
on the very same bed stood many “ Kurumbar rings ” or 
circular enclosures of large rough blocks of laterite. 'I'his 
is a clear proof that in India as in Europe in many places 
the Neolithic Age overlapped the earlier one. In fact, 
some of the Palaeolithic types resemble Neoliths so much 
that even the guide to the Stone Age issued by the British 
Museum was led into the error of classing them with 
“ Neoliths.” 


‘ Vide 15. Tlio Foote Collection of Pi o-historie and Proto-liistorio Antiquitic 
(1916). 
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As a rule, it might be stated that the uniformly slender 
types of small delicate pieces of those made of trap or 
Vindhyan sandstone belong to later ages than those we 
have already spoken of. Besides the obli(iue-edged and 
pointed oval axe-types uoav appear the square-edged 
regular-shaped forms with occasional belting or grooving 
to provide for facilities of “ hafting.” Narrower types of 
spears also begin to appear while scrapers, cores, hammer- 
stones and even strike-a-lights become common. There 
are about 5i() specimens in the Indian Museum from 
Bundelkhund (Nos. 119 and 12i-ld<'l) which one is 
tempted to (!all Neolithic with Mr. Coggin-BroAvn, but 
where the lack of polish and finish is too evident not to 
assign them to the just preceding Paheolithic Age. The 
trap flakes, chi])ped and pecked, beautiful crescentic 
scrapers, the pointed tapering pieces i*eveal that men are 
gradually coming to learn the art of rough grinding which 
Avhen added to smoothening and polishing Avood usher in 
the next age. Besides, quartzite has jiow given place to 
trap and chert, as in the case of tin* Central Indian 
specimens and two yelloAV Palaiolitlis from Trichinopoly, 
and these are more artistically Avorkable. — Banda, the 
Vindhyan r(3gions and th*’ places in India yielding pygmies, 
have now been recognised by Sollas and others to be the 
centres of Azilo-Tardenoisian industries, 

Though,' as yet not many Paleolithic cave-paintings 
or engravings on old stones and bones have been found, 
Bruce-Foote has rightly pointed out : — “ That the Indian 
peoples of Paheolithic times did occasionally make draw- 
ings and engravings on bones for special purposes seem, 
how'ever, more than probable because implements suitable 
for the preparations of such draAvings have been found, 
notably the chert ‘ burin ’ from Jabbalpore resembling one 


1^. li). The Foote Collection of I’l e-historic und Pi’oto-historic Antiqnities, 
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from Les Ey/ies.” Paleolithic cave-paintings would 
probably be recognised in Mr. Anderson’s Singanpur 
discovery reported in J. B. 0. R. 8. 1918 and Mr. Cock- 
burn’s finds described in J. R. A. S. 1899 and J. A. S. B. 
1875 while the Edakal cave paintings and etchings on 
Bellary rocks are probably Neolithic. 

It is at this stage that the rise of the two shapes 
peculiar to India can be noticed — tliey are the oblong 
choppers and those of triangular shapes. We would find 
later on, how these types persisted to later historic times 
in India and they themselves were evolved from ruder 
earlier forms. It is rather curious how all these later 
transitional forms occur mostly across the Nerbudda in the 
Northern parts of India or in the upper portion of Central 
India while they shade off into earlier types the more 
South we proceed. All the artifacts are losing in weight 
and gaining in shape, size and colour. In the earlier 
period the artifacts clearly reveal in India a total lack of 
the grasp of principles of fastening to a handle, Avhile in 
the later Palaeolithic an.l Neolithic period the majority of 
the weapons and implcmonls are seen to be meant for 
effective use by halting. Tuij idea was being compre- 
hended in India through the long lapse of ages after the 
middle Palaeolithic period of the cave-dwellers. 



ClIAFrEU VI 


The BELLARiT Neolithic Settlement* 

The men of the Old Stone Age have been seen to 
evince a preference for the tract of India from the Kistiia 
to the Palar river but the Neolithic cultures spread far 
into the north. Neoliths are reported in large numbers 
fjxnn the Salem, Madui’a and Bellaiy districts and the last 
Avas undoubtedly the centre of Neolithic as Cuddapah was 
of the Early and Mid-Palieolithic culture. In 1872 the 
discovery of the North Hill and the Kapgallu Neolithic 
remains by Eraser brought out the existence of the most 
extensive polished stone culture in that part of the Bellary 
district. All sorts of Neolithic weapons and implements 
were found in abundance. Only from Kapgallu alone 
180 celts were recovered. The north-east slope of the 
hill was apparently a Neolithic factory-site and the largest 
manufacturing industry of polislicd stones in India 
flourished there. The diorite trap dykes which traverse 
the hill furnished the woi'kers with an inexhaustible 
supply of excellent material of two sorts, the coarse black 
diorite and a fine-grained pale greenish-gray to a drab 
type which occurred in lenticular masses. In a rock- 
surface just on the edge of the south-east terrace was 
found five or six ivell-polished grooves. They were 7 to 
8 inches long and 1 to 1:{- inches deep, apparently ivorn 
by grinding the celts to a sliarp edge. All these grooves 
lay parallel to each other within an area of less than 
20 inches square. 

* Xeolitilic Tudia shows us 3 phases. (1) fioiii Murpha comes tJie earliest 
* Robeiihausian ’ sta^e of India; (2) the Bellary is an iiistauce of a long-enduring 
niid-Neolithic phase passing straight off into the Early lion Age; (3) Ohhota Nagpur 
and Assam with their highly polished and shouldered celts bespeak of chalcolithic 
times when copper, bronze or iron was being used side by side with neoliths which 
were bccouiiiig symbolic objects of veneratiuu. 
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No loss than 77 prehistoric sites were discovered near 
that place and in the outlying tracts and there is no doubt 
that a large and extensive civilisation nourished there. 
The people, though they still adhered to the primitive 
forms of life offered stubborn resistance to invading races 
from the North with higher cultm*es. The cinder mounds 
in the contiguous districts retain unmistakable traces of 
big encampments and huge eonflagj'ations and that there 
was most probably a tussle between some bringer of Vedic 
culture with the aboriginal trilws flourishing with their 
older type of civilisation. Thus on the road from Bellary 
to Dharwar rocks a remarkable mound consisting of slaggy 
cinders full 50 ft. high and 400 ft. in circumference is 
met with and local tradition assigns it to the cremation of 
a B-akshasa Iliiiviba by name who was killed by Bhiraa, 
one of the five Pandavas of the Mahabharata epic. From 
the Ramayapa we find that Kama had a tussle here with 
the “ monkey ’’-king (?) BiUi and allied himself with his 
brother Sugriva and the description plainly indicates the 
existence of an organised state of a primitive numerous 
tribe dwelling in rochs and forests in Kiskindhya (the 
modem Bellary district), lalmtl-i, indeed, writing in 
much later times, could not quite seize the import of the 
old legends that he was utilising and also could not dis- 
tinctly differentiate between the different stages of culture. 
As it is, a cursory glance over the particular part of the 
Rdmdyam would convince one that a numerous band of 
forest-dwelling tribes abiding in arboreal and rocky 
recesses and yet hunting the wild deer and tigers and 
possessing rock-fortresses are but meant {vide Mdmiiyam , 
Khhkindhyd Kauda, Canto II, Slokas 10-11). The caves 
covered at the mouth by trees and plants and by turf (?) 
served as forts {ibid, Sloka 19) and undcjubtedly they 
were of the Neolithic type. The better weapons like bows 
and arrows excited wonder iji them {ibid. Canto XII, 
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Sloka 5). 'I’lio l)et\veen BAli and Sugriva is carHed 

oil l)y blows, fisticuffs, wooden iveapons as well as by stone 
iveapons {ihkl, Canto XII, Sloka IS), In the Mahdbhdrata, 
Yanaparvva, Chapter 2S1, we read of the fight being 
carried on by weajions of Sal and Ttil wood as well as 
of stone. And it has been already pointed out by many 
that the so-called monkeys were not actual tailed arboreal 
animals.' “The monkeys in Ramaj^ana might hare been 
<v very loiv class primitive Southern tribe. The tail 
probably referred to a peculiarity in the mode of 
dressing of the lower class people in Southern India 
(w'hiiih can still . be seen occasionally) wdiich appeared 
like tails. T’lie ))auels on the Sanchi tope representing 
the ])rimitive tribes bring it fully home to us.” Bruce 
Foote foregetting that Vdlmiki writing in historic times 
was liable to make errors of anachronism states that the 
tussle occurred in later times. But sufficient has been 
shewn to make us surmise that this Neolithic settlement 
wjvs synchronous with or perhaps a little earlier to the 
legendary time of llama’s Southern expedition. 

Leaving aside these doubtful but highly interesting 
speculations and only pointing out how prehistory can 
come to the rescue of Indian history by bringing as in 
this case, independent evidence as to the date of Bdma’s 
expedition (not Vahtiiktfi composition) we pass on to 
considerations more proper to our I'eview. I’hese old 
Neolithic peoples of the Bellary district can be traced 
at their work of celt-making. The successive series of 
celts in various stages of prcpai’atiou tell an eloquent 
tale, A ])iece of dioritic trap w^as first selected and 
chipped into form roughly. Then it was pecked, i.e., 
the different angularities due to chippings were broken 
down. Then came the third stage in which the imple- 
ment was ground and all roughness was smoothed down. 

’ Vide SoineiBet Tlayiie, Southern India, p. 68. 
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Lastly the things were polished and made fit for hafting. 
Celts of various types were used, some were of basalt 
with narrow shape and straight sides some were pecked 
and the ridges between the chipping faces were broken 
down, some were of thick battle-axe type, some were 
adze-like in shape, but all were in difFerent stages of 
polishing and thoroughly effective. 

No longer mere hunters but partly agriculturists the 
Neolithic peoples show abundant varieties of mealing 
stones, corncrushers, pounding stones. In fact, the 
people were more vegebirians than carnivorous like the 
preceding men of the Old Stone Age as the peaceful 
implements far outweigh in number the weapons for war. 
The fascination for colour is more than evident especially 
in the articles for domestic use. The small tools were 
made of beautiful chert, agate, chalcedony, bloodstone, 
Indian stone and rock-crystal. Knives, saws, drills 
and lancets were made from the flakes struck off for them 
and went to make up the comforts of their economic 
household. The numerous fine rock-shelters have already 
been commented upon. Thatched primitive houses were 
also not infrequent as the presence of the straw in the 
cinder-mounds cleaidy prove. But the inhabited parts 
of the old settlement were mostly the citadel on the hills 
and on the little shallow sloping valleys. 

That this Neolithic settlement was acquainted with 
iron-making industry need not be doubted as some small 
pottery {tuyere) suitable for protection against direct 
flame action of the nozzle of a small bellows was found 
in the Neolithic strata. 

Before passing on to the next section, some mention 
should be made of the cinder-camps which form the stand- 
ing puzzle of this place and which as we have already 
suggested might but mark the invasion by peoples of 
higher culture from the north of these tracts of Neolithic 
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culture. Bruce Boote has once for all established the 
connection of these cinder-heaps with the Neolithic Age and 
differentiated them into cinder-camps and cinder-mounds. 
To the former class belong the two camps at Kupgal, one 
at Halakandi (S.-W. of Bellary), one at Gadigunurer 
(23 miles West by North of Bellary), the fifth at Sonadas- 
pur (16 miles North of Bellary) and the last at Lingadhalli 
(129 miles N.-E. of Bellary). Of the latter class are those 
at Budiknama, Nimbapur, Kanchangar, Belagulla, at 
Sugura, at Kurikoppe and at Suridamna Konda. 



CHAPTER Vlt 


The Other Neoli^ihic Injhans 

It Avould be an injustice to Neolithic India if the 
other parts from which the polished stones are abundantly 
forthcoming, arc not brought in for due considerations. 
To Burma specially son)e remarks are due as a few new 
individual types come from that part alone. It has 
already been remarked that the Neolithic settlements are 
more abundant in Northern India or rather the parts 
immediately North of the Deccan namely the Central 
Provinces, and still higher up, the United Provinces. Of 
course Bengal and Assam on the one side and the Indus 
valley on the other also yield their Neolithic celts, chisels, 
etc. The involuntary suggestion cannot be kept hack 
that as it were the Palaeolithic passed into the Neolithic- 
stage in Southern India which became in time the ema- 
nating centre of the later Neolithic culture over other parts 
of India, and, who knows, probably over a large tract of 
the old world. The question of this distribution of some 
Late Stone Age culture from some central point has been 
the hone of contention of prehistoric archteologists for a 
long time and as, so to speak, a particular phase of this 
has received ampler treatment in the next chapter we pass 
by it for the present. 

Theobald’s paper in the Meimir of the Geological 
Survey of India * can still be read with interest and as 
it deals with the Burma Neoliths and their speciality it 
is given here, “ Were there, however, any object so 
hardy as to argue that such similarity of monuments 
both industrial, funeral and religious, was merely the 
re-sult of fortuitous similarity of conditionally it would 
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seetii as though a conclusive answer to such a supposition 
>vas provided in anticipation in British Burma. It seems 
diilicult to imagine what differing conditions could have 
obtained during the savage infancy of our race in Burma, 
greater than what existed between India and Europe ; 
yet directly we cross from India, properly so called, to 
the countries lying to the eastivard of the Bay of Bengal, 
we find stone implements not less abundant than else- 
where, but of an entirely different type. We no longer 
find the familiar Indo-European type either Paheolithic 
or Neolithic, but one seemingly autochthonous to the 
Malayan countries, and both in si/,(', shape, and design 
displaying considerable divergence from any of the ordi- 
nary types of weapons found elsewhere.” 

The main points of divergence are, 1st, the frequency of 
forms possessing “ shoulders ” a peculiarity quite confined 
to articles from tin; Burmese or Malayan area ; 2nd, the 
cutting edge being usually formed by grinding down on 
one side, as chisel and not an axe ; 3rd, the general small 
sisce and seeming inefficiency for any rough purpose, 
though it must be remarked that very small and well 
fashioned weapons are also found in India.” 

Shouldered or spade-celts have since been discovered 
in the highlands of Bengal and Assam. These with some 
grooved hammers and axes have b(*en found in Assam 
and rarely occur in Eastern Asia. Mr. H. C. Das Gupta 
who wrote in the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal,' con- 
nected them with the Khasia hill tribes who are still in 
the practice of raising megalithic monuments : — 

“The occurrence of these two implements of the 
Burmese type, in areas through which the wave of Khasia 
immigration very likely pas.sed, before the race found its 
present hilly home, is of extreme interest and is quite in 
conformity witli the view so long held regarding a 

■ Vol. IX (1U13), 1.. 2!>2 
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relationship betw'^ceii the Khasias of Assam and some of 
the older tribes of Burma, which has l)een based chiefly 
oil linguistic gi’ounds.” 

Whether these had anything to do with the Khasias 
or whether the Khasias are the only surviving remnants 
of the Keolithic race passing out of India and evolving a 
high stone culture is more than can be answered at 
the present juncture. But what is highly interesting 
is that if a progress is admitted in a Northerly route 
from the Deccan, distinct advancement is discernible 
in the North-East as well as the North-West 
of India. Perhaps the most finished specimen of 
Neolithic celts and cores come from the Indus valley 
which with their flawlessness remind us of the great 
height the New Stone Age culture of the Toltec, 
Maya, Nahua and Aztecs of America attained to. 
Mr. Blaudford in the course of his long notice of them 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ' while 
calling attention to the high finish, the ground bottom 
and the late age of these was led away to suppose the 
existence of a new race with a higher civilization Avhereas 
their preceding types can he traced through long ages in 
India and there is nothing to argue against their gradual 
evolution in India. 

In Northern India, the cores are more common than 
other types. They are most often of agate or chert and 
with their translucent pinkish, white and orange, milkish 
white handed and other variegated hues form very 
pleasing objects to the eye. These with flakes often of 
very small size, hammerstone, smoothed sandstone, polish- 
ing stone and ringstone were much in request amongst 
the Northern Neolithic dwellers. An article of which 
primitive Indians from late Palieolithic times seemed to 


^ 1875, {iji. 13o-U 
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have been very fond, was “ Reddle.” Tt was no doubt 
used for pigmentation and stones for its preparation as 
well as pieces of red earthy hematite have been discovered 
in Neolithic sites. Wood was undoubtedly very largely 
used along with stones but being less durable has not 
come down to us. Fortunately a piece of fossil wood 
beautifully polished and flattened on one side has been 
recovered from the Sitakoond range in Chittagong. But 
the most interesting wowlen find though perhaps of a 
later prehistoric age is the wooden toothcomb perfectly 
preserved and found at Guntakul rfunction by Mr. 
Oardciv. 

The Neolithic peoples had already begun the use of 
crude pottery which they developed considerably in the 
Later Iron Age. They were agriculturists and most pro- 
bably used clothes as certainly they did in the later age. 
Crude art had been begun probably in earlier days but 
as yet we are acquainted only ivith a solitary Neolithic 
specimen from the Bellary district. There on the face 
of a cliff was found a number of graffiti consisting of 
rough sketches of human beings in groups and singly, 
and many figures of birds and beasts. They are rather 
crude and appear like rock bruisings and some of the 
iigures are obscene. 



CHAFrER VIII 


Thr Ooppbr and Bronze Cudtubes* 

7\.n Indian Bronze Age is still a thing to be proved, 
for bronze occurs but rarely in prehistoric sites and figures 
there more often as costly ornaments than articles of 
daily use. In the case of Europe, in Homeric and pre- 
Homeric Grt'ece and all through the North bronze has 
been found at a certain stage to be an article in common 
iLse and swords and celts were mostly made of bronze. 
The great .\linoan culture was essentially a Bronze Age 
culture and pottery of the highest artistic kind, palaces 
of great ingenuity have gone hand in hand with it. It 
is rather curious that the south of India whei'e 
thousands of inegalithic structures of late Neolithic days 
and early Iron Age are still standing, yield pottery and 
iron implements of the type of prehistoric Bronzes yet 
give out but some occ,. ional Bronze articles meant to be 
gaudy furnitures or costly ornaments. Is it pos.sible that 
a great Bronze Age in So.i'Jjern India is hidden under 
the so-called Hindu temples and cave temples of archaic 
type? The worship which is still accorded to the Neoli- 
thic artifacts by superstitious people has been widely 
commented upon. 'I’lie appropriation of Buddhist images 
and Buddhist temples to a later Hindu pantheon through 
various parts of India is now being conclusively proved 
as in the case of Juggernath of Puri. Is it a mere 
accident that bronzes at times showing the acme of art are 
so common in the temples of Southern India specially 
when figuring such uu-Hindii or pre-Hindu deities as 
Ndlem who are of course now passed off as manifestations 
of Siva ? A systematic I’esearch ■ into the origins of 

* Vincent Smith’s paper in Indian Antiquary, 1905, and a supplementary one in 
1906 contain almost all the available data on the subject. 
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Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism can only help to answer 
this question. Till then Prehistoric Archteology inust 
Avait and only point out the possibilities of a Bronze Age. 

But hoAA^ever hazy may be the outlook for the age 
AAdien this alloy of copper was in extensive use, the use 
of copper itself in primitive form has been demonstrated 
to flourish in India from the various discoveries fi’om 
several places of Northern India. Southern India is now 
held to have passed through no Copper Age even and the 
Iron Age succeeded there to the Polished Stone Age. 
Copper Age antiquities have been forthcoming from Raj- 
pur, Mathura, Mainpuri, Niarai, Bithur, Allahabad, 
Behar, Hazaribagh, Karachi and Beluchistan, while the 
most important discovery of instruments of copper in the 
old world has come from Gungeria in the Balaghat Dis- 
trict of the Centi’al Provinces. 

A remarkable feature of the copper finds is that most 
of them are weapons and of heavier build though perhaps 
not Avith sharper edges than the Iron Age artifacts of 
Southern India. Nothing more can be said of the people 
Avho used them on account of the absence of other asso- 
ciated articles. The manner in AA^hich most of them had 
been found, at least the Gungeria articles, Avould seem 
to indicate that they had been cache, hidden as hordes. 
And the Ioav depths from which most had been recovered 
combined with the i)rimitivc shape clearly point out 
that these had been found out and collected at later age 
and cherished as a treasure Avith superstitious venera- 
tion. The Neoliths from Bhita recovered from the house 
of Nagadeva of Kushana date might not have been used 
for religious purposes or due to invading tribes as Sir 
John Marshall suggested but merely collected by later 
peoples and looked xipon Avith veneration by them as the 
Yunnanese Chinese rcgai’d still Neolithic stone imple- 
ments as of celestial origin. Many objects of Hindu 
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worship and veneration are still but Neoliths which are 
gathered under some tree and receive homage as rude 
phallus. Tn the case of metallic finds, popular Bengali 
superstition attributes them to Yah and speaks of them 
as Taker dhan, the treasure of Yaka, which is obviously 
a variant of the Veddah Yakku often standing for spirits 
of departed souls 'as the Nde Ydkku). The men think 
that some calamity would visit them if they reveal the 
secret places or utilise the treasure and this clearly 
explains why the Hazaribagh finder did not point out 
the place of discovery of the copper celts and metal 
plates. 

Coming now to the artifacts themselves we find the 
celt to be conspicuous by its variety. First of all the 
celts are generally of broad, flat, battle-axe type. 1 ii 
fact the flat celt with a convex cutting border of the axe 
type was common at one time in Southern Babylonia. 
Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, France and Italy. 
A much larger type and more expanded across the cut- 
ting edge which is highly convex but blunt has also been 
found from Gungeria and resembles strongly some Irish 
Bronze celts. A distinctly ‘ shouldered ’ celt in the form 
of a battle axe with a rounded cutting edge has also 
been recovered from the Midnapore district. Swords of 
various primitive types but betraying Indian individucility 
have been found from the district of Furruckabad. Leaf- 
shaped swords not contracted towards the hilt but having 
two projections on two sides a little beloM the top, formed 
picturesque but effective weapons of the day. Some 
swords had long tapering blades one side of which was 
rounded off into the handle. Some others were dagger- 
shaped and some were meant for piercing and cutting. 
Spear-heads of copper were also not unknown. 

Vincent Smith rightly draws attention to the remark- 
able copper harpoons peculiar to India, which I think 
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was a development of a very widespread Magdaliuiau and 
Azilian harpoon industry in the Old World, 

Some sort of money like the ring money of the 
Northern antiquaries were evidently used as the six rings, 
of which three were linked together, found from Maini* 
puri had been thought to be such by Dr. Oldham. 

The Gungeria silver discs and peculiar silver three- 
coned pieces have gi\'en rise to much discussion and 
their connection with religious rites has been more than 
once commented upon. 1 would like to refer to the 
figure on page 73 of “ The Cave Temples of India ” by 
Eergusson and Burgess and to plates VII and XI of 
Vincent Smith’s “ The Jaina Stupa and Other Antiqui- 
ties of Mathura” and point out that both the forms 
occur conspicuously as prominent Jaina emblems. 

Primitive bronze are now forthcoming from various 
places in Chhota Nagpur mainly by the efforts of Rai 
Bahadur S. C. Ray. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Iron Aoe Peoples 

Iron* was known to the Vedic Hindus from the very 
earliest times. In the Rigveda there ai*e numerous re- 
ferences to weapons made of iron (ridfi T. 326 ; II. 
166; II. 326; IV. 250, etc.). And the people whose 
monuments have been discovered in Southern India where 
abundant traces of the uses of iron are forthcoming were 
surely not Hindus and most probably the pre-Hindus of 
the Deccan as their funeral rites plainly prove. Some 
pre-historic chronology may he attempted by tracing the 
use of iron and of another important element of the so- 
called Aryan civilization, the horse.' For the latter 
also was well-known to the early Iron Age people of the 
Deccan as the rider figures of bearded people amongst 
the pre-historic jiottery are very frequent. It may 
indeed be argued that the use of the hoi’se by these pre- 
Hindus of the South was subsequent to their being influ- 
enced by the Northern “ Aryans.” If so Arhy then should 
they have continued in their peculiar funeral rites and 
went on building the megalith ic structures as before ? 
It is well known that megaliths have long since ceased 
to be reared up in Hindu India as in mediaeval and 
modem Europe. The important exception of the Kha- 
sias in Assam who still continue this curious practice, 

^ The quest ion turns on the interpretation of ‘ Ayas ’ wliich has been taken to 
mean copper in con8i<U*rjitioii to Greek Aes, Gothic .4 But black ‘Ayns’ is also 
found described in late Vedic literature. T sugfrest thnt this'was the sematoloprical 
change consequent on the Aryans coming in contact with “wootz” steel mami- 
factured by pie- Aryans from time m memorial. 

* Note. The ideogi*am of the horse in Babylon signifies ‘ the ass of the moan- 
tain in the east’ and its name is Snsu.” The Babylonians eonld not have learnt 
its use from the Aryans who w^re not inhabiting mountain -tracts bnt living in 
steppos or plains at this stage. 
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proves oiir contention as they are still hoyonrt the pale 
of Hindu influence. Besides it is Avcll-known that in 
Babylon the horse was known as the “ i\ss of the East ” 
and the dwarfish horses of the pottery figurines of 
Southern India, which by the by Avas probably descend- 
ed from the rqum amim of the extinct Narbada fauna, 
suit i hat descri])tion more than the spirited horses des- 
cribed in (he Rigveda (IT. 220; TV. ir)4, etc.). Nothing 
can be definitely staled but the strong likelihood is that 
the Iron Age in Southern India was in full SAving at least 
in 1500 to 1000 B.C. and that the knowledge of iron in 
the Mesopotamia valley spread from the plateaus of the 
Deccan than vice rerad. 

Tu Southern India then; is abundant evidence that 
the Iron Age industries wei’e the outcome of long years of 
evolution in some particular localities and the settle- 
ments also Avere on the old sites. Already in the Neoli- 
thic Age in ludia specially in the Bellary district the use 
of iron has been incontestably proved and there is 
nothing to sIioav that this knoAvlcdge of the most useful 
of the metals Avas not the outgrowth of peculiar local 
facilities in Southern India. Iron Age sites ha\'e been 
discoA^ered from many parts of Southern India from 
Nagpur south AAards. 'I’he PAlni Hills seem to have been 
a favourite haunt of these later peoples as Bellary and 
Cuddapah had been of much earlier ones. From Mysore 
and Hyderabad have been reported many Iron Age pottery- 
bearing sites, but those at Adittdnnallur and Perumbair 
have been made famous by the great laboui's of Mr. 
Red. The last haA e been amply described in the Archeeo- 
logical Survey Reports of India for 1902-03 and 1908-09 
and Ml*. Red’s Catalogue. There Ave learn that prehis- 
toric burial sites are very numerous in the gravelly 
mounds or low hills of the TinneA*elly district. In the 
neighbourhood of all sepulchral sites genei’ally toAvards 
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tlie North liave been traced invariably marks of ancient 

I 

habitation. 

From th(5 buds in the burial sites we can say that 
they were awriciilturists and used rice and millets. They 
wore clothes and knew the art of weaving not quite 
rudely. 'L'hey used j^old and also bronze as personal 
ornaments and were specially fond of gold diadems for 
the head. They probably domesticated the buffalo, goat 
and sheep. Elephant and horse formed their riding 
animals. 'I'hey hunted tiger, the leopard and the ante- 
lope and used iron swords and daggers with wooden handles 
and spears, javelins, lances, hatchets, spades, etc., all made 
of iron. Thov were artists in their own wav and executed 
not very crude specimens of bronze or clay ftgurines 
of animals and men. They were fond of wire bangles, 
ear ornaments and bronze diadems and necklaces of stone 
and cornelian beads. The men wore their beards in a 
thick bushy fashion which hung a few inches below their 
chin in an oval or sqs. ire shape. The women were fond 
of dressing their hair ela' orately, though rather in a lewd 
fashion in separate locks hanging over the shoulders 
reminding us very strongly of the pre-Homeric Aeginetans 
as they figure in the Sculptures of Hagia Triada in 
Crete. But probably the most interesting aspect of their 
life is connected with their rituals for the dead, which 
is the raising of works of rough stones over the dead 
who were buried in urns. First of all, though there is 
no doubt that the raisers of the raegalithic monuments 
w’ere Iron Age people, it is very likely that in that age 
two or three races lived in the Deccan. Near the pre- 
historic site at Adittanallur has been found an extensive 
area of ashes which leads to the likely conjecture that 
cremation was practised side by side with urn-burial. 
Referring to old Tamil literature which is generally 
assigned to later times and may bear interpolations of a 
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late date but which no doubt records legends and usages 
of Pre-“ Aryan ” Peccan we get into an idea of funeral 
rites of these days. The Manimekhalai,' which belongs 
to the class of European composition like Chanson de 
Roland or Niebelungen Lied and is a valuable mine of 
information about Pre-Brahman ie days, records that 
there were in those days five methods of the disposal of 
the dead, namely, by (1) cremation, (2) exposure in an 
open place to be eaten by jackals and vultures, (3) burial, 
(4) stuffing the corpse in natural pits, and (5) covering 
it with big earthen jars. Already the existence of cinder 
mounds in the Neolithic Bellarv tracts has led naturallv 

t 

to conjectures about cremation being known even in 
those days in the Deccan. Now people as a whole are 
very conservative especially where funeral rites are con- 
cerned. I'hus in the Iron Age in Southern India at least 
two races, one a cremating one in smaller number and 
the second practising urn-hurial and raising megalithic 
monuments over them. But what should lun^e been re- 
cognised long ago, is that amongst those practising burial 
in urns there must have been again two distinct races 
who later, of course as in all cases, bc'came merged into 
two different sections of one community. The one used 
mostly pyriform vessels in which the dead body was 
placed in the contracted position with the knees bent 
at the elboAv and the hands jdaccd close to the face or in 
an embryonic post* as (he megalith students say. The 
other used burial at Full length in rectangular cists as the 
Etruscans did. 

However that be, that these archaic peoples were 
numerous, widely spread and quite in a moderately high 
grade of civilisation is abundantly proved by the number 
of megalithic structures and the variety and beauty of 
the finds in the Deccan. 'I\ Eric Peet in his admirable 
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nionogrfiph on the Rntgh Stone Monanieutii (1912)' thus 
draws attention to them: “ Tl>e Central and Southern parts 
of India afford nunierous examples of dolmens. They 
are to be found in almost all parts of Lower India from 
the Nerbudda Rirer <o Cape Comorin. In the Collec- 
torate of Bellary dolmens and other monuments to the 
number of 2,129 have been recorded. These latter appear 
to be of two type.s, either with three supports only or 
with four supports, one of which is pierced with a circular 
hole. The Deccan, in addition to its numerous dolmens 
possesses also niegalithic monuments of another type. 
They consist each of two rows each of thirteen worked 
stones set as close together as possible in front of which 
is a row of three stones, each about 4 ft. high, not let 
into the ground. The planted stones were whitewashed 
and each was marked with a large spot of red paint with 
black in the centre.” 

In the Annml Report of the AretKeoloyival Deptxrt- 
ment, Southeni Circle, Mmlrus, for 1913-1 4 '' we find 
how the Deccan megaliths often described as sculptured 
cromlechs are but dolmens which are niegalithic monu- 
ments of unhewn or partly hewn stone set on end or on 
edge so as to form a small chamber and covered with a 
single huge capstone or Avith several stones. These dol- 
mens were sometimes used as hero-shrines later on and 
then went by tin, name of “ Virakkals ” (hero-stones) or 
** Mahasati kals ” (great sati-stones). In the Coimliatore 
district certain cairns were opened in 1913 and were 
found to be of two types, the first representing typical 
and usual circular cairns and the second (generally near 
villages) being without the dome-shaped heap of small 
stones covering the circular space enclosed by the ritig 
of large bouldei's which is found in the perfect cairn. On 
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clearing away the mound of small stones above and on 
digging down into the grave to a depth of about 4 feet 
one comes across either a large earthenware burial urn 
or a roughly excavated stone coffin or sarcophagus. The 
former is generally 4 ft. in height including the lid and 
about 2^ ft. in diameter at its greatest width. Within 
these urns are found various kinds of cups, offerings, 
beads, iron-bits, etc. The dead bodies are found in a 
crouching posture, sometimes the corpses are cut into 
minute pieces and mixed with mud and heaped into 
the urn. 

These dolmens and rude stone monuments have been 
found over a large tract from Sweden to Japan and the 
remarkable similarities between them have led to the 
supposition of a single megalithic race, which is admitted 
by some and denied by others. Some thinkers like 
Dr. George Wilkes have tried to connect them with the 
■supposed passage of the Indo-Aryan race from the North 
of Europe to India and thence to the Pacific coast in 
his “ Kultur Bezeihungen zwischen Indien, Orient und 
Europa ” and it is curious how even the great savant 
Dr. Montelius could commit the same mistake in his 
“ Orient und Europa,” for even if it had been the work 
of a single race, that race was emphatically not what 
goes at present by the name “ Aryan.” A mystery hangs 
on these megalith builders who might have been the 
ancient Egyptians or a set of people spreading a high 
metallic culture peacefully as W. H. R. Rivers has 
beautifully propounded in his essay on the Contact of 
Peoples in the Essays and Studies presented to Ridgeway. 
Three things are clear about them that they had a strong 
dolichocephalic tendency, that they spread in places access- 
ible by the sea and that they had a strongly un-“Aryan” 
culture. To say more is hazardous. 
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Prehistoric Pottery and the Marks 

Pottery was in use in India since the Neolithic days 
and a ^neral development can be discerned though per- 
haps no high stage of art was reached in India as in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Two types of pottery have been 
distinguished by Bruce-Pootc, plain and decorated. To 
the former class belong rough, smooth polished and 
painted varieties and the latter consists of impressed, 
moulded or incised kinds. The styles are not distinct 
enough for us to construct a chronology as has been done 
so successfully with Minoan pottery or that of Northern 
Europe. 

The colours are red, grey black or brown mostly due 
to different degrees of burning. Numerous varieties of 
shapes are forthcoming. From Srinibaspur alone have 
been recovered lotahs, vessels with spouts, vessels with 
three or four legs, chatties, melon-shaped howls, wide- 
mouthed bowls, vase-shaped howls, etc. Prom another 
Iron-age site of the Mysore State have been found, liba- 
tion cups, flanged bowls, chatty-formed vessels with 
wrinkled polished surface ornamented sometimes with 
broad reeded fillets or rarely with “ Swastik ’’-like figures. 
An interesting feature concerning these is that in material 
and in shape the Indian pottery resembled very much 
the similar finds from various parts of Asia and Kurope.' 
Thus as regards the material, mud mixed with stone dust 
was used for Indian, Egyptian and Jilgean vessels. In 
India the polishing was done by the help of the juice of 
a plant and the same was the case also in Egypt. The 

1 Vide passim Kultur Beziehnngen zwischen Tndien, Orient und Bnropa by Dr. 
George Wilkes (191B), pp. 23-54. 
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round and the common shapes o£ the vessels in India 
agree surprisingly with those from Egypt and Eastern 
Mediterranean. Flask-shaped bowls, spouted vessels, 
pitcher-shaped ones, footed beakers, cone-shaped vessels 
of various types, jugs with sloping edges, spherical vases, 
vessels with pricked, incised or bulging ornaments, star- 
figured or “ M ” “ V ” or “ W ” figured pottery, all these 
were common to the various mcgalithic tracts of Europ6, 
Africa and Asia. Marks on the pottery and on rocks 
known as cup-markings had been reported since the 
days of Breeks from India also. But only lately Mr. 
Yazdani’s well thought-out article in the Journal of the 
Hyderabad Archaeological Society for 1917 has gone to 
show that the pottery marks which had so long been 
thought to be only ownership marks might have been 
ideograms or prehistoric alphabets. The connection of 
some forms with some of the alphabets of the Bhattiprolu 
inscription have been pointed out by the learned 
reviewer. Since the discovery of the Minoan script and 
bringing out of the fact that hieratic is as old as the 
hieroglyphic as well as linear scripts from Gourdan, Lour 
des and probably Mas d’Azil it should be generally recog- 
nised that modern alphabets might have originated in 
pictographs or ideograms as much as from a notationary 
lineal type of detached lines and curves. Picture writings 
may be later developments and not primitive forms as was 
evidently the case in Pre-Columbian Mexico. If that is 
conceded from the diagram of “ marks ” on the Indian 
pottery we can clearly bring out forms which might have 
been the ancestors of the hieratic, the hieroglyphic and 
the cuneiform. Whatever they might have been, that 
they were very primitive signs cannot be doubted. Thus 
amongst the linear types (Nos. 80-89 of Mr. Yazdani) 
we can clearly trace a distinct aflBnity of some signs of 
a primitive race from Africa, the Nisbidi for whom such 
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signs are always connected with youngmen (see Man, 
1910, No. 67, p. 113). The Egyptian hieroglyphic ‘ ra ’ 
is strangely found in Nos. 124 to 127. It is but rash to 
theorise on them at present but they should be taken into 
account as a possible prehistoric script and not rejected 
in toto as mere ownership marks. 

Bissing and Wilke’s studies if not Prof. Elliot Smith’s 
bring out one important fact that India was ‘ not culturally 
isolated ’ with Europe and Africa in prehistoric times and 
it is time that the potteries and marks were systemati- 
cally studied in this light which alone can provide us 
with a chronology and clue to late prehistoric phases in 
India. 



CHAPTER XI 


Cultural Affinities 

Simcox in his Priniitioe Civilisationa in the long 
section on Malalmr has given us an interesting study of 
some customs of the Deccan and those of Egypt and 
Babylon which goes to show in his own words ‘ that in 
Malabar, a number of usages linger akin to the most 
archaic customs of Egypt and Babylonia’,' Avebury in 
“ The Origin of Civiliaation and the Primitive Condition 
of Man ’ in pages 153 and 175-79 has also drawn attention 
to several particular Dravidian customs closely similar 
to some of the customs of the Red Indian tribes. But of 
more interest to us from the point of view of prehistoric 
archaeology are Dr. Wilke’s two remarkable books 
“ Sudweat Europaiaohe Magalithkultur imd ihre Bezi- 
ehungen zum Orient ” and “ Kultur-Beziehimgen zwiaohen 
Indien, Orient and Europa ” which in spite of their 
radical defect of being ridden by a mistaken theory are 
useful as having collected many facts together. Both 
of these being inaccessible in English form I had once 
thought of giving a running summary of them but it was 
found too big for such a small paper. The connections 
between the East and West have taxed brains from the 
learned pages of Heeren’s Kiatorical Beaearchea into the 
Politica, Intercourae and Trade of the Primeval Nationa of 
Antiquity (1820) to the superficial flourishes in the lecture 
of Hermann and Keyserling ( Ueber die iwnere Beziehung 
zmachen den Kultwrprohlem dea Orienta und dea 
Ohzidenta). Bissing’s study of Prdhiatoriache Top fen am 
Indien und am Aegypten (1911) brings out clearly 


* Vol. I, p. 864 
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besides other things how Egyptian “ Glazing ” was done 
by means of some plant juice like the Indian process. 

Besides these, we want to point out how very similar 
to the pre-dynasiic Egyptians the Iron-Age Indians were. 
Somerset Playne’s Beview of Southern India, pages 54-66 
describing the life of late prehistoric Indians tally 
superprisingly with the following description of pre- 
dynastic Egyptians from Budge ( TUstory of Egypt, pages 
61 and 67). 

“ Pre-dynastic (Egyptian) women wore necklaces of 
beads made of carnelian, agate, flint, limestone, etc. 
Bracelets made of ivory, flint and mother of pearl have 
been found. Sometimes garments were worn. In day- 
time most of them wore no clothing of any kind, some 
wore the undressed skin of animals in such a manner that 
the tail was seen hanging behind the men’s back. The 
hair of both sexes was short and the beards of the men 
wore long and pointed but turned up at the points. The 
faces were regular and oval,” So gradually it has come 
to be recognised that there was some mysterious con- 
nection between Egypt, Babylon and India, But the 
archaeological records of historic India cannot aspire to 
stretch as far as even the latest of the great monu- 
ments of those countries. Their connection was with 
prehistoric or rather Pre-Hindu, Pre-Brahmanic and 
Pre-Buddhistic India, And what exactly was the case 
would continue to be mystery so long as some attempts 
are not made to make a comparative study of that’ sadly 
neglected part of Indian history. 



CHAPTER XII 

RaCR-ProJSLBMS of EoYFF, CHATiDAEA AND THE DeCCAN 
A ChalGolithic Indo-Hrythrcean Race* 

The problems of Ethnology are not so complex and 
difficult when dealing with the existing population as 
when it has to infer therefrom the fascinating task of 
race-origins. Much more so is the case with India 
where in the words of Sir Herbert Risley,^ the greatest 
authority on Indian Ethnology, “ The origins of the types 
of the people now inhabiting India arc hidden in the mist 
which veils the remote era of Aryan advance into India.” 
But it is the solution of mystery, the lifting of the veil 
that attracts the student and braces him up in his long 
tedious years of toil though there is always the danger in 
leaving the oft-beaten tracks of being led astray by the 
wildest surmises rather than sober estimates. So far as 
Southern India is concerned Mr. Ayanger, a Tamil Scholar, 
tries to state the case so simply as to bar out all controversies 
when he says, “ There were in the Tamil country at least 
three distinct races, namely, the aborigines, the Dravidian 
Tamils and the Aryan immigrant.”® In the very first 
days of Indian scholarship the controversy raged keenly 
about the two sections of the Dravidians but even then 
a preceding aboriginal element was taken for granted. 

Note . — The recent discovery of the Bayana crnnium shows the antiquity of the 
pre-Dravidian Veddaic type which Rnggirri shows to bo a dominant strain still in 
the Indian population. It is this in which Ripley recognises an eastern extension 
of the Mediterranean Race and Prof. Elliot Smith a Brown Race ,* but the term is 
too vague to indicate a certain chorouological contemporaniety as well as similitude 
in culture of a paramount race round the shores of the Erythraadoan sea, 
many archroological vestiges of which are now forthcoming. 

^ The Peoples of India (1914), p. 47. 

“ Tamil Studies (1914), p. 11. 
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This view about the origin of existing types in the 
Deccan is brought out in the Diotionnaire des Soimces 
anthropologiqma by Monsieur Mondiere (p. 391) : — “ U nder 
the article Deccan we have shown that of the other tribes 
which existed previously and which one takes as the 
aborigines had mixed with a first stream of invaders 
coming out of the North-East and composed I believe 
of the peoples of Thibet. Conquered, these aborigines 
were subjected to a mixture with the conquering race and 
out of these unions resulted a mixed population, which 
one should call with Rousselet, proto-Dravidian and of 
which the principal types are the Qonds and the Bhils. 
Still later, another invasion came again, this time by 
the North-West and belonging to the Ural Altaic 
(Turanian) race. It is the mixture of these invaders 
with the first mixed race, which gave rise to the 
Dravidians so called, which are in consequence a mix- 
ture of the second degree.” Thus we find the problems 
rendered as complicate as possible first by presupposing 
that the existing wild primitive tribes of the Deccan are 
a result of the intermixture of some aboriginal races 
v»ith an invading race from the North-East and the 
existing Dravidians are the result of a second mixture of 
some of these first mixed tribes with another invading 
race from the North-West. And now the very existence 
of an invading race from the North-East has come to be 
doubted from Ethnological grounds. The objection 
against this North-Easterly element of the Deccan popu- 
lation has been thus put by Sir Herbert Risley : “ It is 
extremely improbable that a large body of very black and 
conspicuously long-headed types should have come from 
the one region which is peopled exclusively by races 
with broad heads and yellow complexions.” Now the 
discovery of the prehistoric skulls in Adiohannallur in 
Tinneveliy has thrown a new light on the whole case as 
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they bring out the existence of a decidedly prognathous 
and higher dolichocephalic race in the Deecan as early as 
Neolithic times. Monsieur Lapicque thus speaks of 
one of them^ “ J’ai rapportc un specimen des 'urnes 
funeraires, avec une collection assez complete du mobilier 
funerairo. J’ai rapportd aussi un c’*ane (in assez bon 
etat, et parfaitement determinable. II cst hyj)er- 
dolicboccphale et s’accorde avec la series que le service 
d’archaeologio de IMadras a deja reunici. Je peiise (^ue 
la race d’Adichanallar appartient aix pre-Dravidiennes.” 
The same author recognises a Negroid element in the 
Deccan and calls it Pre-Dravidian whereas the term 
should be restricted to brunet dolichocephals. The 
excellent reviewer, S. Playne, P.R.G.S., who quotes 
this goes on to observe how some at least of the existing 
tribes and castes belong to a race of people who for 
want of better name have been called the Pre-Dravidian 
race.^ We have already seen the use to which the word 
Proto-Dravidian has been put and now the word Pre- 
Dravidian is also made to stand for the ancient dolicho- 
cephalic race there. This pronounced long-headedness 
takes us to the similar types which we can follow 
practically from the shores of Indian ocean to the furthest 
extremity of the Mediterranean. Thus talking of the 
races of Asia Minor, Ripley in his classical “ llaces of 
Europe ” (page 448) states that the Mediterranean racial 
type represents the oldest layer of populations in this 
part of the world and that a second racial type subse- 
quently superimjwsed is that of the brachycephalic type.” 
We might now turn to the Arabs for a while. Here 
also Ripley’s testimony would be of great value. He 
says : “ Scientific research upon the Arabs has invariably 


■* Southern India (1915.16), p. 59. 

* Vide passim — R. Chanda. — The Indo-Aiyan Races, pp. 5-10 (where they are 
called Nisdda). 

u 
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yielded liarmouious results. From the Semites in the 
Canary islands all across Northern Africa to Central 
Arabia itself the cephalic indices of the nomadic Arabs 
agree closely. They denote a head form closely allied 
to that of the long-lnsaded Iberian race, typified in the 
modern Spaniards, South Italians and Greeks. It was 
the head form of the ancient Phoenicians and Egyptians 
as has recently been proved. I'hus does the European 
Mediterranean type shade off in head form as in com- 
plexion also into the primitive anthropological type of 
the Negro.” It would not be out of place to point out 
here how, from other source as M'ell, other affinities have 
been pointed out with this ancient element in the Deccan 
population, Thurston, the great living authority on South- 
Indian Tribes and Castes pointed out in his LhI'm and 
the Burhar (pp. 215-10) thus : “ There are strong grounds 
for belief that the Pre-Dravidians arc ethnical Iv related 
to the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Toalas of Celebes, the 
Batin of Sumatra, the Sakais of the AJalais peninsula and 
possibly to the Australians. An important ethnographic 
fact is that the method of tree-climbing by means of 
bamboo-pegs resorted to by tin; Dyaks of Borneo as given 
by Wallace, might have been written on the Annamalai 
hills of Southern India and would apply equally well in 
every detail to the Pre-Dravidian Kadirs, who inhabit 
the mountain range. Following this chain of argument 
from the philological standpoint we lind Dr. Daniel 
Wilson writing as follows : — “ Striking analogies have 
been recognised between the languages of the Deccan 
and those of the Polynesian group, in which the deter- 
minate significance of the formative particles on the 
verbal root equally admits of comparison with peculi- 
arities of the American languages.” So also Richard 
Garnett writes : “ We mav vent ure to assert in general 
terms that a South American verb is constructed precisely 
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on the same principle as those in the 'J'amil and other 
languages of Southern India, consisting like them of a 
verbal i*oot, a second clement defining the time or action 
and a third denoting the subject or j)erson.” Tinally 
Mr. Horatio Hale definitely state.s that the Australians 
belong to the Dravidian race fannlv of India. 

'rurning lo the ancient testimony of the Akkadian 
language' we find also our attention being drawn to the 
languages of Southern tndia. Thus Whitney says, 
“The Shumirs and the .Veeadians have mingled with their 
Iranian and Semitic successors. To what race did they 
belong ? Doubtless to an autochthonous people dark 
of skin, intermediary between the Mongol and the Malay 
between the blacks of the Caucasian whites. Their 
language recently discovered has been connected on the 
one hand with the extinct idioms of Mt. Ararat and the 
yet living dialects of Georgia and on the other hand 
with the Dravidian family. Bat the agglutinative charac- 
ter is patent.” Prof. Terrien d(' Laconperie in his Baby- 
lonian and C nenfal lloeord s])eaks of these early races 
of Accad as those who used to inhabit the lands and Sea- 
shores from Abyssinia to India and of whom the Bisharro, 
Agaw, Gullali of Abyssinia, the Bagas of the Oman coast, 
the Brahui and the Kolariaiis are the later rcipresentatives 
possibly arising from the Semitic Aryan or Negric all 
intermingling.” ’ 

It was little more than 110 a ears ago when Dt. Flinders 
Petrie’s excavations of pre-djuiastic graves of the “ New 
Race” shed a new light on the ('thnology of the land of 
the Pharaohs, 'riu; conehisions then arrived at hy the 
indefatigable arclueologist has now been found to be all 
untenable but the discovery was of immense value as for 
the first time clearly bringing to view the juxtaposition 


As quoted hy Groggr in his Ooinparatiye Philology, Vol T, p. 3. 
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of two entirely different races. It is still interesting to 
turn to his well-known work where he describes some 
of the oldest graves of the world.® “ The pit in all wealthy 
graves is rooted over with leaves and brushwood, in place 
of preserving the body intact and embalming it, the 
bodies are more or less cut up and destroyed, in place 
of burying at full length with head-rest and mirror, the 
bodies are all contracted and accompanied by many jars 
of ashes.” “ The knees are always sharply bent at 45 
degrees to tlie thighs, or else nearly parallel, w'hile thighs 
are always at right angles to the body or even more 
drawn up so that the knees touch the elbows. The arms 
are always bent, with the hands placed together before 
the face or the neck. In a few cases the body is laid on 
the back and the knees bent sharply up together or else 
both knees and hips are bent sharply so that the legs 
are folded up on either side of the body. The 
direction of interment was as constant as the attitude 
the body lay on the left side, facing the West, with the 
head to the South and the feet to the North.” ’’ Later 
excavations however showed that the remains of the 
people, who built these graves which were a strange 
contrast to the later tombs of the historical Egyptians 
may be found on a continuous chain in the North to 
Wadi Haifa in the South. Petrie thought that they 
came from a distinct Mediterranean civilisation®: — “In 
the New Race we see a branch of the same Libyan race 
that founded the Amorite power, that we have in their 
remains the example of the civilisation of the Southern 
Mediterranean at the beginning of the use of metal about 
3200 B. 0. In short, we have revealed a section of the 


• Naqnada and Balias, p. 18, 
' Ihid, p. 32. 

• Ibid^ p 60. 
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Mediterranean civilisation, preserved and dated for us 
by the soils of Egypt. ” But the accepted view is that 
tlie so-called New Race were the aborigines or perhaps 
more correctly the inhabitants of Egypt whom the Egyp- 
tians found there when they entered or invaded the 
country. The eminent authority of Sergi however would 
deny the existence of two races “Not only in this compa- 
rison of prehistoric skulls with those of the dynasties do 
we find that both show the same forms and therefore 
belong to the same stock, but also by an examination of 
the royal mummies of Deir-el-Bahari on these grounds 
the conviction has grown in my mind that there is no 
difference of race between the historical Egyptians and 
the men who preceded them, the so-called Proto-Egyp- 
tians of Evans and Morgan’s “ Old race.” So the ease 
as it now stands has been admirably summed up by King 
and Hall thus^®: — “They (the conquerors of ancient 
Egypt) themselves would seem to have been Semites or 
rather proto-Semites, who came from Arabia and Africa 
by way of the Bab-el-Mandeb, and proceeded up the coast 
to the neighbourhood of Kuser, whence the Wadi offered 

them an open road to the Nile The conquering 

race is that which is supposed to have been of Semitic 
or proto-Semitic origin and to have brought elements of 
Sumerian culture to savage Egypt. ...” 

Then again “ JUst as the Egyptian race was evidently 
eomjiounded of two elements of conquered Mediter- 
ranean and conquering X so the Egyptian language is 
evidently compounded of two elements, the one Nilotic, 
perhaps related in some degree to the Berber dialects of 
North Africa the other not X but evidently Semitic, So 
also certain elements of the early dynastic civilisation 


® The Mediterranean Race, p. 112. 

Eg^pt and Western Asia in the Light of Modern Discoveries, pp. 36-6, 
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which do not appear in that of the earlier pre-dynastic 
period resemble well-known elements of the civilisation 
of Babylonia, e. g., cylinder-seal, maee-head, art, etc. 
Lastly the custom of burying at full length was evidently 
introduced iiito Egypt by the second or X race. The 
second or X race evidently introduced the custom of 
embalming as well as that of burial and the use of 
coffins. The Neolithic Egyptians used no box or coffin, 
the nearest approach to this being a pot which was in- 
verted over the coiled up body.” " Thus it is quite evident 
that the civilisation of Egypt was not indigenous and 
most probably came from the East. Einally in the 
words of Budge we have got to state that ‘ the in- 
vaders of Egypt came from the East and although it 
cannot be proved as is sometimes stated that the Egyp- 
tians derived their earliest eultui’e from Babylonia, it is 
certain that many of the most important elements of 
Egyptian culture were brought into Egypt by a people 
who were not remotely connected with the Babylonians. 
They either entered Egypt from the North-East by Avay 
of the peninsula of Sinai and the Delta, making their 
way thence up the river, according to the other which is 
certainly the more probable they crossijd the African shore, 
which they followed Northwards until they arrived at the 
entrance of the Wadi Hammamat at Kuser. They then 
entered this valley and after a few' days’ march arrived 
in Egypt near the ancient city of Coptos.” ** 

Moreover thus when the problem of the origin of the 
Egyptian conquerors finds itself ini'xtricably associated 
with the question of some of the early settlers of Chaldea, 
notably the Sumerians, let us turn our attention awhile 
to them. But before passing on to that, w'e should just 
pause for a moment in order to point out emphatically 


>• Ibtd,p. 36. 

‘ * History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 44. 
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the direction whence whence the bringers of the civi- 
lisation of Egyjjt came. Simcox points out ‘ that ‘ there 
is nothing in history inconsistent with the conjecture 
that long before the dawn of histoiy men more or 
less remotely of the same parentage as the Akkadian 
inhabitants of Chaldsea and the hundred families of 
China spread slowly round the coast of the Arabian 
Peninsula and crossed over into Africa at one or other 
or perhaps at all of the successive points where the 
Red Sea narrows enough to adventurous mariners.’ 

So also in Mesopotamia, it was not in Assyria where the 
later grand imperial civilisation rose to its height, nor in 
the plain of Babylon but lower down in the plains of 
Chaldica near the sea-board in the sites of that the 
vestiges of more ancient civilisation now going by the 
name of Sumerian was definitely ascertained and estab- 
lished. Though no sharp division ever existed between an 
older and a Southern Sumerian Culture and the Northern 
Babylonian (Akkadian) and though both became merged in 
one in course of time there is noAv no room for doubt 
that there was a double layer of civilisation in ancient 
Babylon which can be roughly defined as being non- 
semitic and Semitic. And it is also evident that the non- 
semitic culture was the older one and was not indigenous 
to it but was brought about by a conquering race who 
proceeded not from the North but from the direction of the 
Persian gulf and long ruled at such places in Southern 
Chaldma as Lagash, Kish, Ur till they were overwhelmed 
by the northern Semites. Of course, when first definite 
proofs of the conquering Sumerians were unearthed the 
controversy raged furiously amongst the Assyriologists 
whether the people who brought in the higher civilisation 
were Indo-Europeans jis Hincks maintained or they were 


i. riimitive CivilisutiottS} Vul. I, p. 2(h 
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Scythian or Casdo-Scythian. And there was also an 
influential section who with Halevy would eliminate the 
second race altogether. Tt was Oppert who first proposed 
the term Sumerians for the non-Semitic settlers of the 
Euphrates Valley and Akkadians for the Semitic popula- 
tion, which has heen finally demonstrated to be the 
correct one. The character of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Syllabary as one with a more ancient ideogra- 
phic element has now left no doubt of an ancient Sume- 
rian cultui'e which later on flowered in the amazing 
culture of the land of the two rivers. Now who were the 
Sumerians ? Let us hear from the latest authority, Mr. 
Jastrow “We know that the Sumerians were not Semites, 
their features as depicted in the monuments reveal a 
Turanian type, but the term Turanian is too vague to 
furnish a clue. Various indications point to their having 
come from the mountainous region. They brought the 
worship of their nature gods with them and the nature 
of these deities suggests their having their original seats 
on the tops of mountains. It is to the Sumerians that we 
owe the construction of the stage- towers.” Then again 
he goes on in another place “ They ai’e portrayed (in 
the cylinder seals at Tolloh, Sippur, Nippur and Bisinya) 
in contrast to the (later) Akkadians as beardless and 
generally though not always with shaven heads. The 
general type suggests a comparison with the Mongolian 
race. The shape of the head was inclined towards redness, 
the > cheek-bones were prominent and the nose was not 
full and fleshy as was the case with the Akkadians. The 
dress in the earliest period consisted of a plain or fringed 

garment, hanging from the waist In contrast we find 

the Akkadians represented with hair and beards The 

Sumerians also appear to have the custom of wearing 

The Civilisations of Babylonia, Assyria, &i\ (1913) pp. 106-7. 

Ibid, pp. 120-121. 
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wigs as the Egyptian, perhaps limited to ceremonial 
occasions.” Now comes the next question, if they were 
different people, whence did they come ? Had they any 
contiguous home near by P Can any stream of immigra- 
tion be noticed by the traces that survive thousands of 
years and hundreds of invasions and changes of rulers 
by which we can come to the most probable solution of 
the problem. That is the task to wdiich we have set 
ourselves. But it is always safer to leave the matter, as 
much as possible, in the hands of authorities before 
hazarding any theory. Let us hear what Mr. Hall’s 
up-to-date knowledge has got to say on the subject ‘ : “ The 
ethnic type of the Sumerians so strangely marked in 
their statues and reliefs, was as different from those of 
the races which surrounded them as was their language 
from those of the Somites, Aryans or others ; they were 
decidedly Indian in type. The face-type of the average 
Indian of to-day is no doubt much the same as that of 
his Dravidian race-ancestors* thousands of years ago. 
Among the modern Indians as amongst the modern 
Greeks or Italians, the ancient pre-Aryan type of the 
land survived while that of the Aryan conqueror died out 
long ago. And it is to this Dravidian type of India that 
the ancient Sumerian bears most resemblance, so far as 
we can judge from his monuments. He was very like a 
Southern Hindu of the Deccan and it is by no means 
improbable that it was an Indian race which passed cei*- 
tainly by land, perhaps also by sea through Persia to the 
land of the Two Bivers. It was in the Indian home that 
we suppose for them that their culture developed. There 
their writing may have been invented and progressed 
from a purely pictorial to a simplified and abbreviated 
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' The Auciunt History of tho Near East, pp. 173-74 
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form, which afterwards in Babylonia took on it pecu- 
liar ‘ cuneiform ’appearance, On the way they left the 

seeds of their culture in Elam There is little doubt 

that India must have been one of the earliest centres of 
human civilisation and it seems natural to suppose that 
the strange un-Seraitic un-Aryan people who came from 
the East to civilize the West were of Indian origin, 
specially when we see with our eyes how very Indian the 
Sumerians were in type.” 

Simeox has rightly draAvn attention to the famous 
tenth chapter of the Genesis thus.* “ The Biblical genea- 
logies do not represent a minute local tradition.but rather 
the best judgment of the best informed men of their 
time as to the relationship and affinities of contemporary 
nations. And this is just what constitutes their value, 
for if different nations speak languages which pre- 
philological observers can see to be akin and have 
usages and features so conspicuously of the same type 
as to suggest a common origin in spite of political 
separation and antagonism, this is good evidence as far 
as it go(^s and may be accepted in the absence of 
facts on the other side.” 'riius we read in the 
Bible of the sons of Itam as four in number Cush 
and Mizraim and Put and Canaan. Now of these 
details are given of Cush, Mizraim and Canaan and 
remembering the old comment that they refer to ‘ gentes 
nor homines,’^ nations not men, we can easily identify 
them and their descendants as meaning the Cushites, the 
Egyptians and the Canaanites respectively. But while 
there can be little doubt about these three as the names 
of their sons have all been traced to various towns of 
Asia Minor and Egypt, about the fourth even the great 
Biblical genealogist is silent. “Put” is mentioned 


' Vol. I, p. 20, Primitive Civilisations. 

“ St. Augustine, De Oivitate Dei, XVII, 3. 
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also ia I Chronicles, 1, 8 and thus its affinity with the 
Egyptians, the Cushites (i.e., the pre-Semitic or Sumerian 
race of Chaldtea) and certain Canaanitic tribes is insisted 
upon. Now Siracox has also drawn attention to this fact 
and also pointed out how on the Egyptian monuments 
these representatives of the Hamitic stock were clearly 
deli<leated as possessing delicate features midway between 
the Aryan and Semitic peoples in type and a complexion 
neither black, white nor yellow but red. Now where 
could these red Asiatic races come from ? A branch 
of pre-Dravidian race has already been seen in the 
Deccan. Then again wherefrom could come the woixl 
“ Put.” If probaldy there is any part of the world 
where the words ‘ palla ’ and ‘patiamm ’ arc common 
it is the Deccan and these Avords are generally 
associated with Avoven garments. Noav prehistoric Deccan 
has been amply proA^cd from the Neolithic and Iron-age 
finds of splindle Avhorls and traces of cloth to have 
possessed a flourishing weaving industry. The probabi- 
lities are therefore that this trade Av^as practised by the pre- 
Vedic pro- Aryan peoples of Southern India. From time im- 
memorial the staple everyday fabrics at the seaports of the 
Gulf of Cambay, the Malabar and the Coromandel coasts 
found a ready mart in the West. The word “ Patfa ” 
itself is pre- Aryan which found its way into Sanskrit. 
Now the modern weaver castes of India still go by the 
name of “ Pdfwe ” in Gujrat aiid Central India Palfun- 
in the Tamil country, “Patpr'’ in the Orissa 
district. Baines thus speak of them “ The weaver 
castes occupy a low position, considering the character 
and utility of their function. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that the latter originated amongst the pre- Aryan 
races, who subsequently became the helots of those to 


^ Kfchnography (1912), p, t>2. 
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whom cotton was unknown before they exchanged the 
steppes of the North for the more genial temperature 
of sub-tropical India.” The weaver, though below the 
peasantry is far above the village- menials and represents, 
in fact, the highest rank to which castes of that origin 
can attain. These people were the great traders of 
ancient prehistoric days and tbe reminiscence of their 
enterprising and adventurous spirit is still to be seen 
in the Bhdtm of the Bombay Presidency who were 
probably originally cloth-merchants as their name 
indicates {Bhntta, Bhdtn like Sanskrit ‘vastrn ’ being 
probably variants of the older word Bait a). It is 
to these familiar tradei's in Asia Minor who possessed 
remarkably similar features to the Egyptians and Sume- 
rians but to whom like the modern Jews no distinct homes 
could be assigned and whose homes in the Deccan and 
Central India lay too far beyond the seas to be within the 
ken of those great early Hebrew savants that the 
unmistakable “ Put ” with no other ramifications was 
probably applied. Turning now to Egyptian ethnological 
traditions we find that : * “ tradition generally assigns that 
the god Horus of Behutet and his servants or followers 
who are described as ‘ mesniu ’ or ‘ mesenti,’ i.e., metal- 
workers came from the South and the struggle betw’een 
Horus and Seth occurred at Denderah. Another legend 
makes the goddess Hathor come from Ta-Neter, the land of 
gods. In later times it was applied to Egypt but in earlier 
times to the South of Egypt. The Egyptians always 
seem to have had some idea that they were connected 
with the land of Punt.” Dr. Naville points out that 
“A vague and ancient tradition lingered among the 
Egyptians that they originally came from the land of 
Punt and that it had been their home before they invaded 

‘ Budge j Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Periods (1902), Vol. I, p. 46. 

• Peir El Bahari, Part ITT, London, 1898, p. 11. 
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and conquered the lower valley of the Nile.” If we 
come to the Deccan we would find curious counterparts 
of these legends. Our purpose would not he served so 
much by the people in high status at present or the civilised 
literature which are permeated with the later “ Aryan ” 
culture as with the “ Pre-iVryan ” legends as they have 
survived in the primitive tribes who hsive maintained the 
most ancient legends least tainted, through countless 
lapse of ages by their isolation. Amongst the Todas, 
whose language has been discovered by Dr. Rivers as 
heretofore hidden under the Badaga tongue, we pro- 
bably meet with the vestiges of the great “ Pre-Dravidian ” 
speech which had probably affinities with the ancient 
languages of the pre-dynastic Egyptians and Sumerians. 
Thus the word the land of spirits “TaNeter” Avhich 
repeatedly occurs in Egyptian documents as another 
name of the land of Punt is hut “ Teu-Nodr ” “ the country 
of the gods” of the Todas. Of the Egyptian foreign 
gods “ Horns ” may have siuAuved in Toda “ Kora Teu ” 
(meaning the god “ Kora ”) and Hathor probably figures 
as “ Kwoto.” There is a Toda legend which plainly points 
at the connection between Egypt and Toda-land in the 
dim past. We read in pages of Mr. Rivers ’ how at one 
time the Todas used to go to and fro betAveen this Avorld 
and Amnodr. (Now Amnodr is but Aniam Nodr the land 
of Amam which figiu’es so much in the Punt legends, in 
the letter of Herku and Pepa ll’s pyramid inscription 
as the sea-port on the Red Sea AA^herc African land-route 
came to an end and ships started on the voyage to Punt.)- 
Then Punatvan (the man of Punt) Avent with KAVoto there 
once and stayed long and people were told he had died 
at Amnodr and sacrificed 30 buffaloes for him as if dead. 
And at last when he wanted to come back, difficulties 
arose and On (the supreme god) prohibited further 

> “TheToclas ji. 208. 

“ Vide Budge, Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Periods, p. 44, 
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intercourse between the two lands. This legend plainly 
refers to the ancient commercial intercourse between the 
original Toda-land or Malabar coast and the African port, 
which was mysteriously stopped. Then again as in the case 
of the Egyptian legends a scvxflle is reported to have 
taken place between two races at Denderah, so also there 
is a Toda legend of a similar fight at “ Tadendari.” Now 
much ink has already been spilt about the w^heroabouts of 
“ Punt ” which we would see is none else than the land 
of megaliths or ‘puns’ as the Todas call them. It is 
now certain that Punt has no connection with the Phoeni- 
cians who were pure Semites and spoke a language almost 
identical with Hebrew. In the History for Heady 
Reference is quoted the following under the heading of 
" Punt ” from Chapter VIII of Brugch’s History of 
Egypt under the Pharaohs: — “Under the name of 
Punt the old inhabitant of Kemi (ancient name of Egypt) 
meant a distant land washed by the great ocean full of 
valleys and hills abounding in ebony and other rich woods, 
in incense, balsam, precious metals and costly stones; 
which also sent beasts as cameleopards, hunting leopards, 
panthers, dogheaded apes and long-tailed monkeys. Ac- 
cording to an old obscure tradition the land of Punt was 
the original seat of the gods. Prom Punt, the holy ones 
had travelled to the Nile Valley, at their head Amon, 
Horus and Hathor.” Now Carl Peters in his letter to 
The Times in October 23, 1901, pointed out that Poenat 
or Punt was in South Africa as many East African and 
South African rivers bear the name of “ Pun ” but, if 
place-names with “ Panni,” “ Puna,” etc., be the index 
of the location Africa must yield its claims in numerical 
strength to the Deccan. Any geographical and economi- 
cal map wmuld convince one that the only place acces- 
sible by sea from Egypt which could have yielded all the 
products would hare been either South-East Africa or the 
Malabar Coast. Now two things were peculiar to Punt 
the “ chent ” and the “ anti” unguents. In pages 145-146 
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of the magnificent edition of the Book of the Dead by 
Budge where the hieroglyphics are given with interlinear 
transliteration as well as English translation we find 
“ Urhu hekemiu’' (anointed with unguents), neter-mithra 
(unguents from Ta Neter or Punt) and in page 192 anta 
(spices). Now as in the ancient Egyptian th, tch, ch^ were 
always interchangeable what are these but the time- 
honoured products of Southern India whose names have 
comedown with little variatian to our own days thviGhandaii 
(sandal).' An extensive trade Avas carried on in this com- 
modity between India and the West down to late days, from 
a place in Southern India called PuuoaI famous for its beryl 
mine as well as its antiquity. Thus we read of that place 
in Epigraphla Carnatica, Vol. I (1914), p. 7 : “The Fund<l 
Six thousand was situated in the South-West of Mysore, 
adjoining Coorg, and is interesting on account of its anti- 
quity. For it is the Vunndta to which Jain immigrants 
from the North, went under Bhadrababehu in the 4th cen- 
tury B.C Harishena, in his says that 

the whole Sangha went by the guru’s direction to the Pun- 
ndta country, situated in the South. It is further men- 
tioned in the 2nd century A.D. by Ptolemy as “Pounnata” 
‘ where is beryl.’ Jinasena the reputed author of the Jain 
Harivamsa was of the Brihat Punnata-sangha.” 

Lastly must be mentioned another human commodity 
for which Punt was most prized by the Egyptians. This 
is the Tenk or Ohenk. We read in Egyptian records 
how in the reign of Mer-en-ra, Her-khuf, son of a man of 
high rank in Abu went on an expedition to the country 
of Amam in order to open out a t'*ade-route therein. 
Pepi II referred to Her-khuf’s letter to him in his pyramid 
in which he had brought back a Tenk (pygmy) of the 

^ Biasing in a note to page 7 of his ** Prd>historische Topfo aus Indien and aus 
Aegypten ” points out with a quotation from Scliweinfurth that the older name for 
ayiti was * sonte ’ (“ Der A^ypter hat ein alters and ein jungeres Wort fur Weihrauch : 
‘ Sonte * und * enti ’...aber der ftltere Raucherstoff war ‘ son te,’... Dieses auf den Relief! 
von Deir el Bahri dargestellt ist und ans Puene kommt’*). 

- Vide passim Budge, History of Egypt, Vol. II, pp. 113-114. 
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dancers of the god from Ta Noter, like unto a Tenk which 
the former chancellor Ba-ur-Tetta brought back from 
Punt in the time of Assa. Now it is well known how in 
the South Indian sculptures figure some dwarfish crea- 
tures, sometimes hoofed like satyrs, which are represented 
with primitive musical instruments in their hands. Still 
there are several tribes in the Central Provinces known 
as Nals and Dang Chanahas famous for their acrobatic 
and dancing feats. The Shah Nameh records the legend 
of the Persian King Bahran-Gaur having obtained from 
a South Indian king numerous musicians as presents. 
So here again India in its prehistoric times as certainly 
in historic times was able to supply to any other land 
dwai'fish dancers and singers. So it may be stated that the 
place with its peoples and commodities might have 
been well located in the Deccan and probably the African 
Punt of Egyptology was a colony for this same place. 
Thus we may conclude that : — 

(1) the Early Pre-Aryan races of the Deccan can 
be differentiated as {a) Pre-Dravidian, {b) Proto- 
Dravidiau and (<?) Dravidian, besides a still 
earlier negroid strain ; 

(2) the Pre-Dravidians betray many outer Indian 
racial affinities ; 

(3) the race-problems of Egypt and Ohaldiea are 
intimately connected and there was an early 
invasion of these lands by peoples of Pre- 
Dravidian characteristics ; 

(4) the prc-dynastic Egyptians and the chaco- 
lithic Indfens very probably belonged to a 
common “ Erythriean ” race ; 

(o) the home of that ancient race was most likely 
Punt in Ta Netcr which though finally located 
in Africa had also a counterpart on the Indian 
shore of the Arabian sea ; and 

(6) Ta Neter, the land of Gods, was probably an 
eai’ly colony from pre-“ Ai’yan ” Southern India 
and Punt from the “ Pounnata ” of Ptolemy in 
Southern India which was one of the centres 
of Indo-Erythraean industrial activity, however 
primitive it might have been. 



International Law and Custom 
in Ancient India 

BY 

Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. 


Introduction 

Eminent jurists and disinterested publicists regard 
International Law as the product of modern European 
culture. They do not deny that the ancients — by the 
ancients they mean exclusively the Greeks and the 
Romans — had a distinctive civilisation of their own ; but 
obsessed with the Austinian conception of law they refuse 
to believe that the constitution of ancient societies was at 
all favourable for the development of a body of systematic 
rules. Sir 1\ E. Smith, the Attorney-General of England, 
in the most recently published book on International Law 
gives the following testimonial to ancient societies : 

“ The constitution of ancient societies was little 
favourable to the development of International Law. 
Since states are its units, International Law can only 
exist where a number of communities acknowledge a 
mutual equality before the law and make common sub- 
mission to its authority.” Such conditions, says the great 
lawyer, did not prevail amongst the nations of antiquity 
in general. He rates the ancients — meaning of course the 
Greeks and the Romans — because certain rules or customs 
which guided the relations between people of cognate race 
u;ere not observed with regard to people outside that pale. 
“ For the most part a state of hostility characterized the 
relationships between a nation and alien races. Might 

26 
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was regarded as right. Neither person, nor property was 
considered sacred.’” 

Kent,® in his Commentary on International Law held 
the same view. Even the most civilized states amongst 
the ancients, according to him, had no conception of the 
moral obligations of humanity and justice between 
nations, and that no such thing as International Law 
obtained among them. Wheaton® was no less disparaging 
in his opinion concerning International Law in Greece, 

“ In the ancient world,” says he, “ the law of might was 

universal that even Aristides the Just was guided by 

state-interest rather than by justice.” According to 
Oppenheim,"* the ancients could not possibly have any 
regard for man as man, or for territorial rights ; the 
stranger was regaixled by them as a spy and the normal 
condition of things was war, during Avhich everything was 
permissible. 

In the “ well-considered ” opinions of the above 
jurists therefore, very little of a systematic body of rules 
governing interstatal relationships could be looked for in 
antiquity, even among the Greeks and the Romans who 
have admittedly bequeathed a rich legacy of culture to 
the modern European nations. International Law there- 
fore, has until quite recently, been regarded as a tardy 
offshoot of modern civilisation. Imbued with imperialis- 
tic ideas, HalP considers International Law as a ‘favoured 
monopoly ’ of the European family of nations and he 
regards with great complacence and philosophic 
satisfaction, “ the tendency which has shown itself of late 
to conduct relations with states, which are outside the 
sphere of International Law, to a certain extent in accord- 
ance with its rules.” “ A tendency has also shown itself 
on the part of such states to expect that European 

' F. E. Smith : International Law, p. 1. * P. 11 

Introduction, ^ International Law, I. § 37. ® International Law, p. 4U 
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countries shall behave in conformity with the standard 
which they have themselves set up.” 

Hall was obviously referring to the cases of China and 
Japan. The case of India, stood on a different footing 
as she was neither a sovereign state, nor a “ civilised ” 
state. Such a considerate publicist like Lawrence ^ would 
regard the Indian troops as “ semi -civilised or imperfectly 
civilised troops ” and he recommended their “ use against 
border tribes and in warfare with people of the same 
degree of civilisation as themselves.” To such people 
saturated with the theory of the European origin of Inter- 
national Law, the admission of India in the peace con- 
ference this year (1919) was regarded as either an “ eye 
wash,” or as the legitimat(^ exercise of the right of “ self- 
determination.” The signing of the peace treaty by hvo 
Indian agents of the Government of India — not the 
accredited representatives of the p(;oy)le — was regarded by 
most Indians “ as a parting of the old ways,” the herald 
of a brighter dawn, when the w'esterniscd education of the 
Indians would have a distinct though late recognition 
by the civilised nations of the world. To them India was a 

“ Sad relic of departed worth, 

Immortal, thoujrh no more, thoii<^Ii fallen, great ” 

It is, however, the object of the present thesis to estab- 
lish the apparently incredible fact that the ancienl Indians 
had a definite knowledge of the rales of International Law 
accoiding to which they regulated their international 
conduct. Warfare was conducted according to such 
customs and usages, and the rule of might and the doctrine 
of state-necessity had no more elaborate applications 
with them as with the ‘ moderners,’ in their cynical dis- 
regard of the rights of others as has been evidenced during 
the last great world war, in the violation of Luxemburg, 
and Belgium, in the compulsory enlistment of Greece, 


Lawrence ; International Law. 
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after the violation of her neutrality, in the utter disregard 
for all rules of civilised warfare and in the curtailment 
of the rights of the non-combatants to the lowest limits. 
The ancient Indians had two thousand years before a 
Grotius, a Eachel or an Ayala recalled Europe to humanity, 
propounded a body of rules governing the relations 
between different states into which the continent of India 
was generally divided. 

Nor could we, in the face of modern researches, 
attribute the rules of International Law solely to modern 
European ingenuity, to modern European thought, to 
modern European culture and to the powerful writings of 
European jurists like Grotius, Rachel, Ayala, Puffendorff, 
Bynkershoeck or Vattel. We have a dim perception of 
the rudiments of International Law in ancient Egypt. 
To Mr. Petrie is due the undying gratitude of every 
orientalist because of his discovery and interpretation of 
what we now call the Tel-el-amarna and the Boghazkby 
inscriptions. They clearly prove the international con- 
sciousness of ancient Egypt. Intercourse between Egypt 
and the countries in Syria was maintained by diplomatic 
agents ; hostages were demanded and kept and lastly, the 
Egyptians entered into elaborate extradition treaties with 
the Hittites for the protection of their national industries. 

Mr. Martin^ in his “Traces of International Law in 
China ” has pointed out the existence of International Law 
in China long before the dawn of the Christian era. 
Diplomatic agents maintained interstatal relationship in 
China ; they were immune from personal violence and the 
sanction of religion was invoked to mitigate the rigours 
of Chinese warfare. 

Mr. Philipson has clearly established the existence of 
International Law in ancient Greece. Apart from rules 
relating to “ naturalisation ” and “ aliens ” the Greeks 


^ History of Roman Law : Curtis Ed., § 181. 
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had rules relating tohospitality, asylum, extradition, diplo- 
matic agents and intervention. They firmly grasped the 
principles of the theory of the Balance of Power and 
actually used them in practice. They had also rules 
relating to the declaration and cessation of hostilities, rules 
relating to the treatment of comliatants, to maritime 
jurisdiction, embargo, blockade and neutrality. Similarly, 
the Romans had a variety of international rules relating to 
various topics dealt with by modern International Law ; 
alliances, arbitration, naturalisation, extradition, immunity 
of ambassadors, procedure and formalities in the conclusion 
of treaties, right of asylum, treatment of enemy person 
and enemy property. They had a clear cut conception of 
protectorates and territorial sovereignty ; they knew the 
position of hostages and the doctrine of post limmiim owes 
its origin to them. With the gradual expansion of Rome, 
all those rules of International Law were frequently vio- 
lated till the Roman foreign policy was summed up in 
one word— the triumph of expediency. The foreign policy 
of the later Roman Republic and the Roman Empire 
has been admirably described by Ortolan ' thus : — 

“To SOM' discord among different nations in order to 
array one against another — to assist the vanquished in 
conquering the conqueror — to husband its own resources, 
to use tliose of its allies to invade the territories of its 
neighbours — to interfere in the disputes of other states, so 
as to protect the weaker party and finally to subjugate 
both — to wage unnecessary wars and prove itself stronger 
in reverses than in success — to evade oaths and treaties 
by subterfuge — to practise every kind of injustice 
under the specious guise of equity — this was the 
policy Avhich gave Rome the sceptre of all Italy and 
M'-hich was destined to secure for it that of the entire 
known M'orld.” 


* History of Romuu Luw : Curtis Ed., § 181. 
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If Europe owes the invention of gunpowder to the 
Saracens, it owes also its first systematic war code to 
them. Thus precepts of kindness and chivah’y abounded 
in the Quoran and in the decisions of Mohammad and his 
successors. There were injunctions against the making 
use of incendiary projectiles, cutting trees belonging to 
the enemy, intercepting his water-supply or poisoning 
wells and water courses, while the killing of women 
and childreji or the insane and the mutilation of prisoners 
without order was absohitely forbidden. Women and 
minors of both sexes liecame the immediate property of 
captors. The disposition of adult male persons was 
reserved to the commander. They could l)e sent back, 
released on ransom, exchanged or reduced to slavery. 
The giving of food to the prisoners was compulsory, and 
their torture was prohibited. Captured enemy property 
became the property of the whole Mussalman community. 
Booty could not be appropriated till after a fifth had been 
taken from it for religious purposes. These rules w^ere 
very frequently violated in actual practice even by the 
Saracens themselves ; but the Turks who succeeded them 
did not perceive the utility of observing any rules what- 
soever in their dealings with non-Mussalmans and betrayed 
their Turanian origin by habitual disregard of them. 

From what has been said above, it would appear that 
rules of International Law are not exclusively of Euro- 
pean origin. The rules of interstatal relationships followed 
in ancient India were much more humane and much 
more elaborate than the rules followed by all nations of 
antiquity and even by nations of modern Europe down 
perhaps to the time of the French Revolution. 

The geographical configuration of India, her early 
political development and her intellectual expansion all 
point to the frequency of regularised interstatal relations. 
Unlike Greece, the various states of India were not 
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isolated from each other. Hills and dales were in plenty 
in this vast continent of India, but they did not help the 
development of autonomous city states as in ancient 
Greece. Although city republics were in existence, 
they did not form the ideal of political organization in 
ancient India : on the contrary the country state was the 
prevailing type of advanced political organisation. The 
territories of these country states were contiguous to 
each other and political development as well as commer- 
cial intercourse necessitated the observance of a body 
of rules governing such intercourse. India could not 
therefore develop what is called in the case of Greece 
“ intermunicipal law.” Her geography stood in her way. 

Tlie political development of the ancient Indians 
also helped the growth of interstatal rules. The chief 
accusation brought against the Indians has been their 
utter lack of a perfected and lasting imperial organisation. 
The idea of imperialism had no doubt ruled the minds of 
men in India in the distant past long before the vista of a 
vast imperial organisation was opened up to the Indian eye 
by the invasion of the Persian Emperor Darius or the 
Macedonian conqueror, Alexander the Great. But the 
establishment of an empire in India was the exception 
and not the rule. This lack of an imperial organisation 
in India, however reproachful to the imperialistic school, 
was helpful to the establishment of a body of rules guid- 
ing the conduct of states in their daily intercourse rvith 
the other states, either in times of profound peace or in 
anxious times of war. Behind this fortuitous concourse 
of circumstances stood the ever present sanction of 
religion or Dharma which differentiated modern Inter- 
national Law from ancient International Law. Followers 
of Austin have denied the title International Law to 
rules based on religious sanction. They put their case 
too high. All laws are not laws according to the positive 
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theory of Austin. Thus Jenks in his “Law and Politics 
in the Middle Ages ” has shown that in mediseval times 
there existed a body of rules propounded by merchant 
guilds, by the Church, or based on feudal customs which 
were laws but could not be regarded as “ laws ” according 
to the Austinian sense of the term. If that is the case 
with municipal law how very different would be the case 
with International Law ? International Law has not ceased 
to be law because admittedly up to the present day, it has 
lacked the element of sanction, or coercion in cases of 
infringement. Buies of International Law have been in 
the past Ijased on moral persuasion followed by physical 
compulsion in cases of grave infringements. No common 
superior has yet enforced the sanction of International Law, 
though time alone can prove if the “ Pig Pive ” in the con- 
templated League of Nations will be in a position to enforce 
obedience by making huge sacrifices of accumulated inter- 
ests, or whether national pride and national prejudices will 
convert the league into a second Holy Alliance. Prophecy 
is risky but the contracting units appear restive. 

The ancient Hindus did not lack in the idea of 
the positive sanction of law but they preferred to base 
the rules relating to interstatal relationship on Dharma 
or religion as the sheet anchor of common humanity. 
They had no special code of International Law but as 
will be seen later, their Dharmasastras and their Artha- 
sastras lay down a body of rules guiding their interstatal 
relations under the title, Deshadliarma. A careful study 
of particularly recommended by the Arthasastras 

as conducive to all-round prosperity. Thus, belief in the 
efficacy of a Science of polity as a condition precedent to 
progress leads to increased intercourse between states on 
approved lines. Thus says Kautilya : 
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¥ ?Rtf fh n' 

True it is that the exponents of the theory of expe- 
diency in ancient India declared ; 

?ri^qd i 

fM ?n^ ?mT ii^ 

But does not this doctrine of political morality contain 
certain and universal truth ? In spite of the tangled mass 
of rules of International Law, is there any respectable 
state in Europe to-day which does not live in a perpetual 
armed peace ? And where is that rule of International 
Law Avhich in the stern realm of fact concedes equality 
of status to a tiny little state like Montenegro, or a rather 
weak state like Servia, along with any of the “Big 
Five”? The retention of Egypt by England, the sub- 
ordinate treaty of alliance entered into with Persia, 
Japan’s persistent refusal to return Shantung to China are 
forceful illustrations of the statement of Sukracharyya. 

As observed before, International Law in ancient 
India was based largely on religion and tacit consent but 
in numerous treaties and alliances entered into by various 
states, and in the developed conception of the Balance of 
Power we have also express sanctions of International 
Law. We have a definite idea of international con- 
sciousness in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. In a passage the 
Vijigisu is advised to incite the “ Circle of Shites” or 
1419^ (a theory which probably owes its origin to the 

^ Artliasa»ti‘!i, VI 1 liS. Wlioevur iw auquaiiitud with the science of polity 
should clearly observe the conditions of progress, deterioration, stagnation, reduction 
and destruction, as well as the use of all kinds of strategic means. Whoever thuh 
knows the inter*dependence of the six kinds of policy plays at his pleasure with 
kings, bound round, as it were, in chains skilfully devised by himself. 

® Sukra, IV., vii, 89 ; One should follow Nifi or moral rules so long as one is 
powerful. People remain friends till then: J ust as the wind is the friend of the 
burning lire. 

27 
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love of syml)olism of the ancient Indians), <o preserve 
the balance of ponder against the overrapid growth of a 
Madhyama King. 

’^n^fiERT: wijinw ?imt f f?T i' 

Although this international consciousness has for its 
basis interests of a sordid types till the force of public 
opinion is duly regarded by the Vijigisu or the conquer- 
ing King in his dealings with the other states included 
within the circle of states. Thus, if he thinks that the 
circle of states would he enraged against a friendly state, 
for giving up its “sovereign ” slate, then the conquering 
King should keep quiet : 

If it is conceded that “ laws ” governed the relations 
between dilferent states, the further question arises 
whether International Law in ancient India was a law 
regulating the relation hetAveen statc.-s or the conduct 
of Kings ? The answtu’ to this (jiiestion depends upon the 
general character of ancient Indian monarchy. It has 
been repeated many times that Grotius’s LaAV of Nations 
Avas a laAV regulating the conduct of princes Avhile the 
inestimable services of A'^attcl towards International Law 
consisted in his advocacy of the rules of International 
Ijaw as guiding not princes hut states in their mutual 
dealings, as also in his presentation of a developed body 
of rules relating to Neutrality. Hindu monarchy has 
been sanctified by the halo of divinity but the Hindu 
King could not at any time, like Charles I of England, 
declare that Hex is Lex and not Lex is Hex, nor could 


^ Arfchasastra, V^II., 18. 


2 Ihid 
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he proclaim like Louis XIA^ at the height of his 
power, " L^etn! c'est moi.” Though divine origin was attri- 
buted to him, the Indian monarch remained a mere 
servant of the Community, “the first servant of the state” ; 
unlike the Homan “ iraperator,” he was to all intents and 
purposes a trustee of the state. That was his position from 
the time of the Atharvaveda to the days of Kautilya 
when imperialism was at the noontide of its pou'er and 
a ruthless policy of conquest and further conquest was 
urged upon the mouarchs, hy the Arthasastras. The 
King had to take a coronation oath in ^vhieh he had 
to promise without mental reservation that he would see 
to the prosperity of tlui country, look upon it as Erahma 
and undertake to abide hv all laws dictated hv ethics 

» ft 

or not opposed hy politics. 

It' 

The conception of the King iis a salaried ollicial of 
the state is an established truth according to Manu- 
samhita, Sukracharyya and the Agnipurana.'* Even 
an avowed imperialist like Kautilya recommended a 
virtuous king to address his army just on the eve of a 
battle thus : 

“I am a paid servant like yourselves; this 
country is to he enjoyed hy me together with you ; 
you have to strike the enemy spfecifled hy me.” I’his 

* Maliubhaitlia Sniiti-Kaj, LXIX , lOb-JU? 

- Vide Caiiaifliael Led , III (6), KMH. 

Avtliasaatra, X , 3 
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theory about the trusteeship of the monarch receives 
further confirmation from the various theories about 
the origin of the state — even the “ social contract 
theory ” being clearly discernible in the Mahabharata, 
the Agnipurana and the Arthasastra of Kautilya, Thus, 
International Law in ancient India dealt not with the 
princes alone but with the subjects of all states as well. 
It is interesting to note here that in a voluminous disser- 
tation, Grotius argued against the view that sovereignty, 
always and without exception, belonged to the people. 
Just as an individual may give himself up to slavery, 
he says, so may a people subject itself completely to one 
or more persons. In certain cases such submission will 
be advantageous. If it is objected that free men are not 
articles ot commerce, Grotius replies that the liberty of 
an individual is one thing and the liberty of the nation 
of which he is a part another. According to Hindu 
ideas on the other hand, the personality and the 
sovereignty of the state stood for the personality and the 
sovereignty of the prince. 

A general outline of International Law and Custom in 
ancient India has been attempted in the following pages. 
It will be shown that rules of International Law in various 
forms existed in ancient India. Admittedly, these rules 
were not perfect, nor did they cover rules relating to such 
important subjects as maritime warfare, blockade, law 
relating to contraband, as well as rules of private Inter- 
national Law relating to such important topics as 
extradition, and naturalisation ; but the imperfections of 
International Law in ancient India should not blind 
one to the very fact of its existence. The translation 
of the Code of Manu into various European languages has 
led to the reluctant admission by some European writers 
that mitigations of horrors in warfare were advocated by 
the whole of the Aryan family of nations. To some authors 
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like Philipson, the ideal of warfare set forth in Mann’s 
Code was not actually followed in practice and ho therefore 
condemned the ancient Indians to eternal perdition : their 
conception was high, their practice was low. In the follow- 
ing pages an attempt will be made to prove that practice 
generally conformed to the ideal excepting when the 
supreme need of the state overbore all moral considerations. 
If protection of state interest can condemn a nation to 
hell, then many nations of antiquity as well as of modern 
times will And a saf(i abode in that dismal and uninviting 
region. 



CHAPTER I 


Sources of International Law 

Interstatal relations owe tlie English title “ Inter- 
national Law ” to Jeremy Beutham. Hugo Grotius called 
his book, “He jux’e belli ac pacis”j PulfendorfP christened 
his work, “ De jure natural et gentium Balthazar Ayala 
named his Avork, “ De jure et offlcis Bellicis while 
Vattel wrote on “ the LaAV of Nations or the Principles 
of Natural Law.” Bentham in his “ Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation ” (1789) made the 
following observation : 

“ 'J’he Avord ‘ International Law,’ it must be acknow- 
ledged, is a new one, though it is hoped sufficiently 
analogous and intelligible. It is calculated to express 
in a more signiflcant way that branch of law Avhich goes 
by the name of the laAv of nations ; an appellation so 
uncharacteristic that Avere it not for the force of custom, 
it would apply rather to internal jurisprudence. The 
Chancellor D’Aguesseau has already made, I find, a 
similar remark : he says that Avhat is commonly called 
droU des gens ought rather to be termed droit centre 
les gens” (XVII, 25). The Hindus gave no special name 
to the science of interstatal relations or the modern 
science of International LaAA". They AA^ere firm believers 
in “ Desadharnm” they kneAV that a regulative science of 
international rules alone could accelerate interstatal inter- 
course and consequently internal prosperity ; but the rules 
of international law according to their ideas had a better 
place in a science of polity, directing the activities of the 
sovereign of a sovereign state rather than in a separate 
treatise like the Consolato del Mare of the mediaeval 
ages. 
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The four “ eternal divisions of knowledge ” according 
to the Arthasastras, Anvikshikee, Trayee, Varta 

and Dandaniti’" paving the way to happiness. Some of 
the great thinkers went so far as to assort that Dandaniti 
was the sole'^ source of knowledge and within this 
Dandaniti were included the rules and customs governing 
international intercourse and interstatal relations. 

International Law in ancient as well as in modern 
times is based upon the sociability of the human nature 
directed by .specific human needs and interests. The 
guiding motive of International Law, looked at from this 
point of view, is the utility or the satisfaction of collective 
needs and interests of states whether intellectual, moral 
or material. This theory of utility has been very 
forcefully brought out by the Aguipimina-,' “No king 
becomes a friend or foe without sufficient cause, or with- 
out a due regard to his own interests for the sake of 
amity or discord.” This then is the basis or foundation 
of International Law. 

Writers frequently confuse the sources of Inter- 
national Law with its basis or foimdalmi on the one hand 
and the evidences or witnesses to its existence on the 
other. * 

The primary sources of International Law, according 
to modern jurists are (1) custom based on tacit consent 


’ h ^ Kamandaka, § ii, o 

fsi^TsiiT^ %ra; I ii 

^ Agnipuraiia, CC XXXI 11, 20. 

Of. also Story (Corillict. of Laws, § 35) on j>. 02 and Boiitliam’s Works, VIII., 538, 

* For example, Westlake (I., 14-15) makes “custom and reason,” the two sources 
of International Law He confuses one of its sources with a means of inter- 
pretation. And Oppenheim (I., n. 22) justly remarks that ‘‘reason is a moans of inter- 
preting law, but it cannot be called into existence.” 
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and imitation (2) conventions or express agreements by 
means of treaties of an international character. The 
ancient Hindus understood the first source by Desadhi- 
dharma or Dharma in general, for example, Sukracharyya 
defines Desadharma as “custom which may or may 
not, owe its origin to the Srutis but is always followed 
by the people in different climes . Various meanings 
have been attached to the expression Dharma, Dhamma- 
pada was so bewildered with their vastness and complexity 
that he exclaimed, " for those that are enveloped there 
is gloom, for those that do not see, there is darkness, 
and for the good it is manifest, for those that see there 
is light ; even being near those that are ignorant of the 
way and the Dharma do not discern anything.”* One 
thing at any rate is certain : that from the time of 
the Rigveda onward, Dharma meant both “ Law ” and 
“ custom.”* 

The well-known definition of Dharma given in the 
Bajadharma-Prakaran of the Santiparva of the Maha- 
bharata bears repetition : “No one in discoursing on 
righteousness can indicate it accurately. Righteousness 
was declared for the advancement and grow'th of all 
creatures. Therefore that which leads to advancement 
and growth is Righteousness. Righteousness was declared 
for restraining creatures from injuring one another. 
Therefore that is Righteousness w'hich prevents injury 
to creatures. Righteousness is so called because it 
upholds all creatures. Therefore that is Righteousness 


^ Pollock: Sources of luternatioual Law, 2 Col. L. K. (1902), 511*24. Pomeroy, 
§§ 31*415. 

w M fii fit li ii 

® Sukra, IV., iii., 64. 

» The S. B.E. X (ii), 144. 

* McDonald and Keith : Vedic Index. 
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which is capable of upholding all creatures. Some say 
that Righteousness consists in what has been inculcated 
in tile Srutis. Others do not agree to this. I do not 
censure them that say so. Everything again has not been 
laid down in the Snitis.'*' 

No student of Indian antiquity has yet suggested this 
all-embracing definition of Dharma to be a subsequent 
interpolation and it very forcibly points out that Dharma 
or custom is indeed the basis of all righteousness whether 
in the dealings of a man towards his fellowmen or that 
of one sovereign state towards another sovereign state. 
Thus, the ancient Hindus recognized the truth of the 
well-known maxim of Pindar that custom is the king 
of all things.”’ 

The second primary source of International Law has 
been stated as conventions or express agreements by 
means of treaties of an international character. Unfor- 
tunately for us, like the treaty of an international 
character between Eameses II, King of Egypt (“the 


' MuliJibliarata, Sjiuti-Raj, CIX., 8-13, Pratfip Uay’ti tranalutioii. 

II 

ii 

flfii: I 

NsnijnsiireuwurtWl n 

sw’m ii 

II” 

firem: Hsn; i 
« W fiwn; n 

» Attributed to Pindar by Herodotos, Bk. III., 38 (rofiou ravruy 0a<ri\ia), 

28 
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Pharaoh who knew not Joseph ”)‘ and Khitasir, the King 
of the Hittites, we have no treaty of an international 
character in ancient India. We have various kinds of 
ti’eaties defined and classified in the Arthasastras Iwtween 
the sovereign states of a mandala, we have instances 
of treaties or alliances and intercourse with foreigners, 
e.g.t Selukos Nikator, Antiochos Soter, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, but they do not bequeath to us treaties with 
the stamp of International Law. Probably the ancient 
Hindus trusted too much to custom and probably they 
looked upon Dharma with the eyes of an ancient Hellene 
towards “the law of Nature.” Thus Aristotle says : 

“Customary laAVs have intrinsically more force, and 
pertain to more important matters than written laws; and 
that a man may well be a safer ruler than the written 
laws, but not safer than the customary law.”“ Thus 
when Croon accused Antigone of breaking the laws of 
the state, she replied that those laws were not ordained 
by Zeus, or by Justice who dwells with the Gods below: 

Cr. Now, tell me thou — not in many woixlb, but brielly — 
knewest thou that an edict had forbidden this? 

An. I knew it; could I help it? It was politic. 

Cr. And thou didst indeed dare to transgress that law ? 

An. Yes; for it was not Zeus that had published me that 
edict ; not such are the laws set among men by the 
Justice who dwells with the Gods below; nor deemed 
I that thy decrees were of such force, that a mortal 
could override the unwritten and the unfailing 


* Brfiggch : Egypt nndor the Pharaohs, Vol. II, pp. 71-76. 

Petrie ; History of Egypt. 

See Breasted ; Becords of Ancient Egyptian History. 

' Politics, III., 16-9, *€Tt KupiwTfpoi nai vepi Kvpiwrtpav Kara ypapLfiara uo/jLtov oi 
kata ta ’oIot’ u' rutv kata ypafjki*ara ^avBpwiTos ^apx<»>^‘ 

kara to fBat « . ^ 
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statutes of heaven. For their life is not to-day, or 
yesterday, but from all time ; no man knows when 
they were first put forth.” ^ 

The evidences or witnesses of International Law in 
ancient India are many and various. These may broadly 
be classified into (i) the evidences of the Dharma- 
sastras, (ii) the evidences of the Arthasastras, those of the 
(in) Puranas and lastly (iv) of inscriptions. We have very 
little trace of interstatal relations during the Vedic times. 
We have only glimpses of a state in formation in the Vedic 
age — the Vedic monarch stood midway between a tribal 
chief and a territorial king, but the negative evidence of the 
Vedas stands us in good stead in proving the existence of 
International I;aw in ancient India. We got no examples 
of blood-curdling warfare, nor do we find the Daaytia 
or the ])<isa8 absolutely outside the pale of law. 
Although the Aryan conquerors and colonizers called 
them “ ” (a-karman), (a-brahmana) and 

* (a-brata, i.e., “laMdess”) still their struggle for 
existence was not embittered by the use of inhuman 
methods of warfare ; the sacred pages of the Vedas are 
not disfigured by cannibalism and although we have 
absolute proof of the use of “ poisoned arrows,” * still 
it is not proved that they were exclusively reserved for 
the aborigines. 

Rules of International Law based on accepted prin^ 
mples of momlify wovo ju’ouiul gated in the Dharmasastras, 
e.(j., Mann Smriti, Yagnavalka, Apastamba, etc. Thus, 
in Chapter Vll of the Code of Manu we have a glimpse 

* 

’ Sophoc'loH Antifyone, 450 seq. tr. Philipaon. 

R. V., I,5l,8;T., 175, .T 

R. V , VI , 14, iii. 

R. V., rX., 41, ii. 

^ R V., Vr., 75, XV. 

A. V., Vt., «, vii. 

A. V., V., ]8, viii, 
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of the Kautilyan tLeory of the “ Mandala,” or “ the circle 
of states,” an evidence of international intercourse in 
the appointment of diplomatic agents and we have also 
the accepted rules of humane method of warfare fully 
stated as well as rules relating to chivalry, enemy 
peraon and enemy property. We have humane laws of 
warfare as well as rudiments of what we now call “ a 
Science of Politics ” stated in the Santiparva of the 
Mahabharata, while warfare in the two Epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata, seems to have been conducted 
on the accepted principles of interstatal morality of a 
very high order. 

Rules of International Raw drawn from principles of 
expediency broadbased upon ‘ political considerations ’ find 
their suitable place in the Arthasastras. Almost the 
same rules relating to the “ circles of states,” intercourse 
between them, and rules relating to the sixfold policy, 
viz., sandhi (peace), rigraha (war), dsann (observance 
of neutrality), ydna (marching),' samsraya (alliance) 
and dvaidhibhava (making peace with one and waging 
war with another) have been stated and re-stated in 
almost all their works. There were other writers of the 
Arthasastras (besides Kautilya, Kamandaka and I' liki’a) 
dealing with the same topics or allied topics ])ut their 
works have been lost. We can gather scraps of informa- 
tion about them from the authors of various extant 
Arthasastras, such for instance, Kautilya, Kamandaka and 
Sukracharyya. Prof. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta IJniver- 


^ There is a difference of opinion as to whether all these six expedients 
should govern the interstatal relations of the ciccle Kautilya however votes for all 
the six. 
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sity has framed a list of the authors of the Arthasastras 
preceding Kautilya * : — 

Schools. 

1. Manavah. 

2. Barhaspatya. 

3. Ausanasha. 

4. Parasarah. 

5. Ambhiyal). 

ludividiml Authors. 

0, Bharadvaja. 

7. Visalakslia. 

S. Parasara. 

9. Pisliuna. 

10. Kaunapadanta. 

11. Vatavyadhi. 

12. Bahxidantiputra. 

13. Katyayana, 

14. Kaninka Bharadvaja. 

1 5. Birgha Charayana. 

16. (rhotamukha. 

1 7. Kinjalka. 

1 8 . Pi^h unapu trn . 

The most outstanding witness of International Law and 
Custom of ancient India is Kautilya, who has been identi- 
fied by scholars with Chanakya, the Prime Minister of Chan- 
dragupta Mauryya. His Arthasastra is interesting from 
many points of view — not the least among them is its 
close analogy to rules of International I^aw laid down 
by medimval jurists, for example, Grotius, Ayala and 
Bachel. As an evidence of International Law, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra has two obvious limitations : Fii’stly, he is 
a ruthless exponent of the principle of expediency, 
although it will be shown in subsequent chapters of 

’ Carmichael l^ectnres, pp. 89*90, 
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this thesis, that Kautilya’s diplomacy is based on the 
universally followed doctrine of state-necessity. Second- 
ly, the Arthasastra of Kautilya deals exclusively with 
warfare on land and does not therefore enable us to 
construct a body of rules relating to impor- 
tant topics such as blockade or contraband. It does 
not also deal with subjects of vital interest such 
as naturalisation and extradition. The Arthasastra of 
Kautilya was followed by Kamandaka and Sukracharyya, 
who along with Kautilya were the advocates of the 
utilitarian school of political philosophy. Many re- 
ferences relating to peace and war are to be found in their 
works as well as in the Agnipurana which from its 
own evidence is a liook written at a time when the 
Tantricism was at its height. 

Besides the rules dii’ectly relating to interstatal 
relations in the Arthasastra, we have in the Sukraniti- 
sara, evidence of private instructions given by indi- 
vidual states to their armed forces — rules of military 
discipline ‘ some of which are not followed by the civilised 
nations of the world even to-day, e.y. : — 

( 1 ) The king should station troops near the village but ovitside it. 
And there should be no relationship of debtor and creditor 
between the village-folk and the soldiery. 


‘ \ 

vrawwi ft i 

^ftv1^>i TTs; II 

uftnsi ft«i' ^ qr: i 

ftpn vi»i *i ftitg; qiqm n 
qnftqnftnsreiift wms ftipg sf. i 

Ti 

314 qftvtnPBTVqiH II 

ft*ftnft jwtsrpi i 
Snkra, IV., vii., 379, 381.8.% 
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(^) The troops should always forsake violence, rivalry, procrastina- 
tion over state affairs. 

(ii) They should never enter the village without a royal permit/’ 

(4) They should never point to the defects of their commander, 
but should always live on friendly terms with the whole staff*. 

(5) The trooj )s will remain not only responsible for their personal 
arras and uniforms but also fur their provisions and their 
cooking utensils. 

(6) They were subjected to martial law if they intrigued with the 
enemy and were required to take an oath of allegiance which 
ran thus — I shall kill the troops who will act otherwise/’ 



CHAPTER II 


Ini'Ernational Status or Persons 
IN International Law 

“A state has been defined by Lawrence, as a 
political conamunity, the members of Avhicb are 
bound together by the tie of common subjection to 
some central authority, whose command the bulk of 

them habitually obey This central authority may 

be vested in an individual or a body of individuals ; and 
though it may be patriarchal it must be more than 
parental.” '■ 

If we analyse the above definition of the state we 
get the following characteristics of a sovereign state, 
the ‘subject’ of International Law : — 

(1) It must have a government which receives the 
de facto allegiance from its subjects. 

(2) It must be a sovereign independent state. 

(3) It must exhibit reasonable promise of durability. 

(4) It must possess definite territories. 

(6) It must be recognized as a member of the family 
of nations. 

In other words, a sovereign state that is a member of 
the modern European family of nations must possess 
some degree of civilisation and must occupy a fixed 
territory. 

We have dim reference of a state so early as in 
the Vedic period. The Samiti which elected the Vedic 


^ Lawrence ; Frinclples ol International Law, p. 65. 
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king elected him the “ King to the Baathra” e.g.^ in 
the election gatlui from the Atharvaveda 

’STT I 

»3r*rf[ n 

^fiifn: wmfire ii 

“ We welcome thee gladly. Be steady and do not falter. 
The whole nis want you. Do not tumble down from 
the state. Fixed and never falling, crush and trample 
down enemies or tliose who behave like enemies. Every 
quarter, i.e., everybody assembled with one mind is 
honouring you : tlie Assembly here is appointing you 
for permanence.” We have the traditional list of six- 
teen “ ” in the Pali works'* such as: — 


1, 

An^a 

U. 

Kuril 


Magadlia 

JO. 

Panchala 


Kasi 

11. 

Machchha 

4. 

Kosala 

ise. 

Surasena 

5. 

Uajji 

1 la. 

Assaka 

6. 

Matia 

14. 

Avantc 

7. 

Cheti 

ir>. 

Gandhara 

8. 

Vaiiisa 

16. 

Kamboja 


From the time of the Vedas and onward, the states of 
India grew in size and in importance till we come 
to the Mauryya period of Indian history, when Asoka 
had relations not only with four kingdoms of the South 
but also with principalities outside the borders of India, 


^ A.V., ()-9-2 1 am indolited for this sloka in one of Mr. Jayaswal's soul-stirring 

articles in the Modern Review. 

® Viiiaya, IL, 14«. 

Anguttara, 1., 213 ; TV., 252, 256, 260. 

Jataka, V., 316 j VI.. 271. 

The Caririkhael Lectures (1918), p# 48 

29 
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and it does not require the ingenuity and the per- 
sevcrence of an erudite scholar to prove that there were 
states, either country states or city states, in existence 
during the historic period in India. 

1. d state mast hare a <jooe7 iimenl lohich receives the 
de facto allegiance from its subjects. 

Whether we accept the divine oi’igin of the state 
as propounded by the Aitarega Brahnionu,'^ the Maha- 
bharata® or the Manusamhita or we agree with the 
theory of Kautilya * that the state is a human creation, 
we see very clearly that the states in ancient India, 
whether republican or monarchical in character, had 
governments which received the d>' facto allegiance of the 
subjects. This has been beautifully expressed by Manu,** 
the apostle of the theory of the Divine origin of King- 
ship : 

“ Punishment governs all crealnd beings, punishment alone pro- 
tects them, punishment watches over them when they sleep ; the 

wise declare punishment (to be identical) with law 

If the King did not, without tiring, inlliet punishment on those 
worthy to be punished, the stronger would roast the weaker, like fish 
in a pit. 

The crow w.ould eat the sacrificial cake and the dog would lick 
the sacrificial viands, and ownership would not remain with any one, 
the lower ones would (usurp the pi -.cc of) the higher ones.” 
(Biihler’s translation) — Mann, VII., lU-30. 


' Aifcaroya Braliniana, I., iii ,14. - Maliabharata, Raj-Santi, Sac. 59. 

=* Manu, VII., 3. * Arfchafiastra, I., 13 : — 

I i ^ ^ xisiw: 

• *nf% irat: i ii 

irax; i ii 
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2. It must be a sovereign independent state? Sove- 
reign states are those which are fully autonomous and 
independent. The attributes of sovereignty according to 
Kautilya are — “ the king, the minister, the country, the 
fort, the treasury, the army, and the friend.”"* Erom a 
passage in Kamandaka,® we learn however, that Maya 
one of the authors of the Nitisastras, described four only 
of the states of the Mandala, or the “ Circle of States ” as 
* sovereign states ’ : 

“ These four, namely, the Vijigisu, the Ari, the MaHhyuma and 
the Udamm have been said to be the principal components of a 
Mandala. This is the Mandala of four Sovereigns described by Maya 
conversant with Political Seieiiee." 

The Mandala or the “ Circle of States ” has been des- 
cribed at some length by (j) Manu ‘ and at great length 
by (ii) the authors of the Nitisastras for instance by 
Kautilya,® Sukvacharyya® and Karaandaka ’’ as well as {Hi) 
by the Agnipurana.® 'L'he number of foes and allies 
inside this (mandala) varies. Generally speaking 

however, twelve Kings formed a Mandala, viz . : — 

('/■) Vijigisn or the Sovereign in the centre. 

(ii) the five Kings whose dominions lay in front of 
the Vijigisu, e.g. : — 

(n) Ari, the enemy, 

(i) the friend of the Vijigisu 


^ The Ruthnritios are dividod on the (|nesiion whether Hov(‘roi|<nty is an essential 
characteristic of the state Anion^ those m lio answer in the negative are Laband, 
Meyer, Oppenheirn j among those who answer in the aflfirniative are Borel, Bornhak, 
Merignhac, 

* irai7T?j: . A. S., V., cb. 6. 

* Kamandaka : Nitisara, VIIT,, 20. 

* Mann, VIT, 155 et £fg. 

® Kautilya, Bk. VI., Ch. 2, Shama-Shastri, tr., pp. 322<24 
« Snkra, 

^ Kamandaka, Section VIII. 

Agnipuraua, OCXL. 
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(c) the enemy’s friend 

(d) the friend’s friend of the Vijigisu (f?T$rT^T?i)> 

(e) the friend’s friend of the Enemy 

(Hi) In the rear of the Vijigisu there Avere — 

(a) Farshnigraha or a rearward enemy, 

(g) Akranda, a rearward friend, 

(y) Fdrshnigmhasara, an ally of the rearward enemy, 
and 

(s) Akrmadasara, an ally of the rearward friend. 

(iv) Besides these we have (a) the Madhyama. (the 
mediator) and (ft) the Udasina (the neutral). 

Thus it will be observed that the four states (ft) the 
friend of the Vijigisu, (d) the friend’s friend of the Viji- 
gisu and the (g) Akranda as well as the (8) Akrandaanra 
were not wholly sovereign states. The Vijigisu controlled 
their activities and maintained the balance of power 
within the Circle of States. 

Each of these throe states possesses the five elements 
of sovereignty, such as the minister, the country, the 
fort, the treasury, and the army and these are not there- 
fore vassal states. It is noticeable however that they 
lack in the sixth attribute of sovereignty, viz., “ a friend ” 
and Kautilya says “ that it needs no commentary to 
understand that the three Circles of States having the 
enemy of (the conqueror) the Madhyama King, or the 
neutral King at the centre of each of the three circles 
are different from that of the conqueror.” 

Besides these protectorates or “ spheres of interest,” 
we have another kind of state knowui by the modern 


■ A. S., VI., 2 
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phraseology of a “ client state.” The duties of the client 
state have thus been described by Kautilya 

“ He (the King of a client State) should behave him' 
self like a servant to his master by serving the protector’s 
occasional needs. Ports and other defensive works, 
‘ acquisition’ of kings, celebration of marriages, installa- 
tion of the heir-apparent, commercial undertakings, 
capture of elephants, construction of covert places for 
battle, marching against an enemy, and holding sports — 
all these he should undertake only with the permission of 
the protector. He should also obtain the protector’s 
permission before making any agreement with the people 
settled in his country or before punishing those who may 

run away from his country He should not accept 

the olfer of a good country even from a friend He 

should also help the protector as much as he can. On all 
occasions of worshipping gods and of making prayei's, 
he should cause his people to pray for the long life of his 
protector.”^ This is the true picture of such a client state 
as the kingdom of Kamrupa during the time of Harsha- 
vardhana, or perhaps a kingdom like modern Korea under 
the enlightened guidance of Japan. 

3. It must possess definite territories. 

Every king must be a territorial monarch, *.<?., he must 
not be a more tribal chieftain. Of the seven elements of 
sovereignty, “ the king, the minister, the country, the 
fort, the treasury, the army and the friend,” the country 


^ Shama Sastri, pp 323-824. 

" Arfchasastra, V., 2. 17. 

Shama Sastri’s translation, pp. 377-378 



^?un»it i i wnui 'qrfirtit 

A. S., VII., 15. 
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occupies a very prominent place. The minister, the 
fort, the treasury and the army have all a pied a tei're in 
the country. 

4). The state in ancient Indian polity was not identi- 
fied with the monarch. A Hindu monarch could not like 
Louis XIV exclaim “ L’Stat c'est moi" (I am the state). 
From very early times, the ancient Hindu monarch 
considered himself merely a custodian of the interests 
of the people. He was (protector of the people), 

^;qfq (protector of the country). The Mahabharata 
regards the king as the highest servant of the community. 

Mahabharata-Santi-parvam, LXXX., 10. 

“A pure sixth part of the produce of the soil, ‘fines 
and forfeitures’ collected from offenders, taxes demanded 
in accordance with the Shastras (law) as your wages 
shall constitute your revenue.” So we find also 
in Sukraniti, I., 188 : — 

“ God has created the king though master in form, the servant 
of the people getting kin wngen in fa. rex and this for the protection 
and the growth (of the people) in all classes.” 

Says Kautilya 

Tnr: nsnsf! g fii?i f%?ig h 

The trust character ^ of the Hindu monarch has also 
been very beautifully expressed by the Agni Purana : 

The house of a monarch who lives for the amelioiution of the 

condition of his subjects, is the heaven itself The kin^y takes as 

his own share a sixth part of the income of his subjects crood or bad 


' The trust character of the Hindu monarch has been very forcibly pointed 
out by Mr. Jayaawal and Prof. Bhandarkar. 
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in exchange for hie good government ; The kinj^ ehall punish 

the wicked and the evil doers and in lieu of that, [leople shall justly 
pay him revenue .. . .The king should make good the loss to the 
owner, the price of an article stolen by a thief and on such an occasion 
the king shall reimburse himself out of the salaries of his police 
officers.” ‘ 

5. Lastly, the socerelyn state mast he a member of the 
family of nations. This idea of a family of nations has 
held sway over the minds of men at all times. Thus, the 
Greeks, the most polished nation of antiquity looked 
upon all non-Hellenes as mere “ barbarians,” beyond 
and outside the pale of Greek religion. This exclusive 
frame of mind has been very well illustrated by Martin. 
In China there was a bond of sympathy between the 
various constituent state.s, but active hostility against 
the “ barbarians.” In the middle of the seventh century 
B.C. the Tartars of the north-west presented them- 
selves in the court of Tsin, requesting a treaty of peace 
and amity and humhly offering to submit to be treated as 
vassals of the more enlightened Power. ‘Amity,’ exclaim- 
the prince, ‘ what do they know of amity ? The barbar- 
ous savages ! Give them war as the portion due to our 
natural enemies.’ ^ 

Even in our own day, races and nations outside the 
pale of the European family of nations are entitled to the 
protection of International Law merely by the application 
of the doctrine of legibm soluti, legibus vivimm, so that 
such an enlightened nation as the British do not feel the 
least compunction in using dumdum bullets against 
the Africaft savages on the ground that they are not 
subjects of International Law. Herein lies the superior- 
ity of international usage of ancient India over the 


* Ag. P., CCXXIIl , 12. 14 22. 

- \V» A. P, Martin ; Traces of luternatioiial Law in Ancient China. 
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international custom or usage of even the most enligh- 
tened nations of the modern world. The 
translated as ‘ wild tribes ’ by Mr. Shama Sastri were 
outside the ‘ circle of states ’ and yet not only were they 
not regarded as outlaws hut Kautilya counselled even 
alliance with them, e.y . : — 

Kamandaka goes even further and says that peace 
might safely he made with an : 

“ A king true to his promises, an Ary ya, a virtuous prince, an 
Anan//f{j, one having many brothers, a very powerful sovereign, and 
one who has come off victorious in many wars, those seven are said 
to be the parties with whom peace should be concluded/^ 

Then again, ^ 

Peace should he made with an Anaryya, lor oven lu' meeting 
an enemy eradicates him like 1 he son of lienuka destroying the 
Khatriyas.’^'^ 

Thus, in ancient Indian polity there were various 
grades of subjects of International Law according as they 
made free or fettered exercise of the rights of sovereignty, 
either in internal or in external matters. 


^ A. S., XII., 4. 

2 Kain , IX., 42 i 

'' Ibid, IX , 45. m ii 

♦ 4c 

5T fksfll II 



OrtAPTEK III 
1ntekcour.sk ok States 

Amongst the peoples of the most distant antiquity 
there were practices, more or less systematic, relating to 
the interchange of embassies. Yet, Sir P. E, Smith, the 
Attorney- General of England, writing the most recent 
English book on International Law warned his readers 
against “ tracing in the immunity of envoys the germs 
of a nascent humanity ; it was an immunity involved in 
the necessity of international intercour.se.” ‘ It is this 
necessity of intercourse that however gave birth to diplo- 
macy, and intertribal or interstatal law. As societies 
advanced in the successive stages of evolution, treaties 
began to be established for the control of such interna- 
tional relationships. Mr. G. C. Wheeler ^ in a very 
recently published book, has ably proved interchange 
of embassies accompanied by established formalities and 
ceremonies between the various states of China in remote 
antiquity. The Tel-el-amarna and the Boghazkoyi 
tablets undoubtedly prove the existence of temporary 
embassies in the world round Egypt and Syria. In the 
Fiji Islands intercourse between group and group in peace 
or in war is conducted through the medium of heralds 
who are considered inviolable at all times. In Greece 
and Rome diplomatic relationships reached a very high 
state of development. In ancient Indian polity diplomacy 
was considered the sheet anchor of international or 
interstatal relationship. The importance of diplomatic 
relationship is fully recognised by Manu. ” The army 


^ F, E. Smith : International Law, Sept., 1918, p. 1. 

* G. C. Wheeler: Traces of International Law iu the Ancient Orient. Cf. also Rde 
Maulde-la-claviere t La diplomatic au toinpa de Hachiaval. 

80 
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depends on the official (placed in charge of it), the 
due control (of the subjects) on the army, the treasury 
and the (government of) the realm on the king, peace 
and its opposite (war), on the ambassador. Then again : 
“For the ambassador alone makes (kings) allies and 
separates allies ; the ambassador transacts that business by 
which (kings) are disunited or not.” ' 

To Kautilya, the pontifex mari'ntis of the school of 
political expediency, diplomacy meant the only means 
of preserving the balance of power, as the surest weapon 
of success in material n elfaia*. 

rim I 

In ancient India, we have traces of diplomatic agents 
from very early times — from the time of the Rigveda. 
Thus we have a passage in the Rigveda ‘ in which Agni 
discharged the functions of an ambassador. 

Sayana in his commentary said— “?rfwr; i 

Diplomatic agents in ancient India were divided into ^ 
and an open spy, corresponded to modern envoys, 

on the other hand was ‘ a secret spy ’ holding the 
honourable position of an “international spy” of our 
times. The Taitareya Samhita first drew this distinction 
between and Jif^. Sayana explained as 

and srf^n as word, the 


* Mann, VII., 66 

’ Ihid, VII., 66 IJS CTJI t% I 

* Arfchasastra ! X., 6. 

* R. V., I., 12.1. 

* Taitareya, IT., 7. 1. 
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former represented the sovereignty of the state and the 
latter was a mere international spy having no looim 
standi whatever in a foreign country. 

The qualifications of an ambassador were very high. 
They were chosen from amongst the most distinguished 
and honoured citizens. Sometimes those who had al- 
ready held high civil or military appointments were 
nominated for legations, as an additional mark of honour 
and in recognition of their able services. Thus says 
Kautilya : 

Thus, in Greece the Proxenoi ■* who had experience 
and knowledge of foreign affairs in their domestic duties as 
protectors of foreigners, were frequently sent on important 
diplomatic errands. Thus, in democratic England, even 
now, the foreign office does not admit in practice the 
democratic principle of “ ^ careei* open to talents.” 

All the writers on international or interstatal relations 
laid great stress on the loyalty, honesty, intelligence and 
proficiency in the art of the statecraft on the part of 
ambassadors. When we remember the recent occasions 
of refusal on the part of modern states to receive what 
we may politely call “ indiscreet ” or “ undiplomatic,” 
ambassadors we cannot but applaud the wisdom of the 
ancient Hindu writers on polity in their categorical insis- 
tence on qualifications, of a very high order on the part 
of ambassadors.'* 

So says Bhisma in the Mahabharata : 

“ An envoy should possess these seven accomplishments, viz., he 
should be highborn, of a good family, eloquent, clever, meet-Hpeeched, 


^ Arthasastra, 1., 16. 

2 Livy tXXXVIl., 55, 56. 

^ See Hall International Law, 7tli eiL, p. 239. 

— A well-know'n instance of dismissal occurred in 1888, when Lord Sackville, 
the English ambassador at New York was given his passports and required to leave 
the country within three days. Lord Rackvillc liad been asked to advise an unknown 
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faithful in delivering messages with which he is charged, and endowed 
with good memory.” ‘ 

Thus says Manu : 

" An ambassador is commended to a king (who is) loyal, honest, 
skilful, possessing a good memory, who knows tlie (proper) place 
and time (for action) (who is) handsome, fearless, eloquent.” * 

The Agni Parana repeats the same thing : 

“ The ambassador sent to represent the king at a foreign court 
should be a man of a very sharp intellect, sweet- voiced, possessing 
eloquence of speech and well-versed in the arts of diplomacy ” 

A man intelligent, ingenuous, well- versed in the arts 
of war and scriptural knowledge and accustomed to the 
work of espionage and possessing a good retentive 
memory and eloquence of speech should be appointed 
an ambassador.’' 

It is curious to note in this connection that “ elo- 
quence ” and “ sweetness of speech” were regarded as the 
greatest qualidcations for an ambassador at a time when 
the art of writing despatches had not so well developed. 
Thus, the legatm or an envoy in Rome was generally called 
an orator. In French it appears that orateur had the 
meaning of “ ambassador ” until the close of the fifteenth 
century.* 

correspondent of English extraction and sympathies how to vote in the Presidential 
election of that year. He replied suggesting in a general way that the then govern - 
tnent was friendly to England whereas Mr. Cleveland's intentions were unascertain- 
able. In September 1916, Dr. Dumba, the Austro-Hungarian ambassador in Washing- 
ton, was recalled on the ground, first, that he had proposed plana to hia Government 
for instigating strikes in American factories producing munitions of war, and 
secondly, that he had employed an American citizen to carry official despatches 
secretly to Austria through the lines of her enemies. 

* Mahabharata, Santi-Raj, LXXXV , 28. 

* Manu, VII., 64. 

» Agni, OOXLI., 7. 

* Livy j I, 15, “ Veientes pacem oratores Romam mittunt.” 

Virgil ! Aeneid, XI;, 831. 

** Centum oratores prima de gente Latinos ” 

C/, also the Greek word *€k^iko5 and auWoHpaTOf>€s. 
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Permanent embassies were not probably known to the 
world before the Peace of Westphalia, 1648, which 
brought about the close of the devastating Thirty Years’ 
War in Europe, ushered in a brighter day for independent 
statehood and laid the foundation stone of “ modern ” 
International Law. The Greek embassies were not 
permanent institutions, nor could the fetiala be re* 

garded as precursors of modern resident embassies endowed 
with the theory of “ extra-territoriality.” In Ancient 
India, the Duia was entrusted with cei’tain specific mis- 
sion,' the conclusion of which ended his career as an open 
international agent whereas ‘ wandering ’ spies or secret 
agents collected information from various states under 
various rSles. They, in no way, represented the might of 
the state but they merely formed a secret service “ with- 
out letting the public know that they had been so 
employed,” and the kings took particular care “ to 
prevent their mutual recognisance.”'^ 

Comparative exclusiveness of states till quite recent 
times, looked upon foreigners generally with an eye of 
suspicion and diplomacy as a periphrasis for intrigue. 
Thus, Louis XI of France regarded an ambassador as a 
sort of chartered spy in the court of each of his powerful 
neighbours. “ If they lie to you, lie still more to 
them ”® was his general instruction to his ambassadors. 
Sir Henry Wotton’s cynical definition of an ambas- 
sador was “ a person sent to lie abroad for the benefit of 
his country^” Coke in his famous Institutes praised 
King Henry VTl “overmuch” because “ he would not 
in his time suffer leiger ambassadors of any foreign king 
or prince within his realm, or he with them, but upon 


‘ E.g.^ the functiona enumerated by Kautilya, I., 16. 

* Agni Parana, OCXX., 17-24. 

Flassan : Diplomafie Franchise,, Vol. T, p. 247, cited by Lawrence, p. 246. 
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ocpasions used ambassadors.’” So Grotius ^ affirms that 
a nation is not bound to receive resident embassies for 
such is unknown to ancient practice. The Agni Purana* 
gave vent to the same feeling of distrust in the following 
lines : 

“ All ambassador is but an open spy and a spy is but an enemy 
travelling in the enemy’s country, in the guise of a trader, a men- 
dicapt, or a strolling physician.” 

The institution of “ foreign spies ” claimed very great 
attention from ancient Hindu authors specially from 
Kautilya. His institution of spies has most likely never 
been rivalled in the world, excepting perhaps by the 
modern Germans. 

“ A kingdom has its roots in spies and secret agents,” 
says Bhisma, in the Mahabharata.‘‘ The same sentiment 
is also expressed by the Agni Parana : * 

“ The spies are the king’s eyes and men should be employed in 
espionage and secret service, without letting tlie public know that 
they had been so employed and care should be taken to prevent their 
mutual recognisance. They should guide themselves as merchants, 
physicians, astrologers, religious mendicants, and watch the strength 
and the armaments of foreign kings. The king should not trust the 
statement of a single spy unless corroborated by informations received 
on the subject from different sources.” 

Espionage was a recognized international institution 
in ancient Indian polity and diplomatic duels between 
“ secret service ” agents were established facts in state- 
raft. Thus we And in Kautilya, — ‘‘ spies *set up by 
foreign kings shall also be found out by local spies ; spies 


' Coke : Fourth Institutes, ch 26. 

^ Grotius : II., 18. 3. 

3 Agni, OOXLI., 12. 

* Mahabharata, Santi-Raj, LXXXIIl. 

* Agni , CCXX., 17-24, 
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by spies of like profession.”' Furthermore, Kailtilya 
Says : 

ftnrnwfn it 

I 

fiWiawcransff ^ i " 

P. 302, Mysore Ed. 


Spies have been divided by Kautilya into nine classes : 
each spy playing a r61e different from that of his confrere:-- 


1. Kapatl.ca^c/ihntra 
Udaafhita 

3. Gtdhapatika 

4. Vaiilehaka 

5. Tapam 

6. Satri 

7. Tikshfuia 

8. Ramda 

9. Bhikshu.ki 


... A spy under the j^iiise of a frau- 
dulent disciple. 

. A spy under the guise of a 
recluse. 

. . . One playing the part of a house- 
holder. 

. . . One assuming the role of a 
merchant, 

. . . Representing an ascetic practis- 
ing penances. 

.. A student spy. 

. . . A fii’ebrand spy never stopping 
at any act of incendiarism. 

.. A })oisoner. 

... A mendicant woman. 


All these spies were recruited from various classes of 
society, and persons of diverse conditions of life were 
drafted for this relentless machinery of the state. 
They were to adopt various disguises and received 


' Artbasastra, Shama Sastri’s edition, p. 26. 

* Thus the conqueror should, through »he aid of his friends, bring the Circle of 
States under his sway both in his rear and in front .... he should send messengers and 

spies to reside in each of the states composing the circle 

A. S., VII., 13. 

’ 1 . 10 , p. is, 

Mysore Ed. 
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a thorough tmining in the “ institute of espionage.”* The 
‘‘ ” or those who have no or relationship, i.€., 

orphans and who were by the state received 

special training as apprentices (?0rf?piT“ ”)>** the 

institute of espionage. The spies were duly honoured by 
the state and they had to take an oath — 

This oath did not absolve the state-offieials from 
demanding corroboration of the statements of the 
spies. According to both Kautilya and the Agni Purana, 
the statement of a spy must be corroborated from three 
different sourc(!s and if the statements disagreed, then 
punishment was to be meted out to the spies. 

Of these nine classes of spies, the the and 

the q^?nf^qr were called il^nTT: or “wandering spies.” 
No distinction of caste or creed or sex was observed in 
the appointment of persons for espionage. Thus says 
Kautilya : 

That is, the same rules applied to u omen with shaven 
heads as well as to men of the Sudra caste. It is to be 
observed however that envoys or ^ were, generally 
speaking, recruited from the Brahmin caste. Learning 
and literary accomplishments were required of them and 
Kautilya® says that they were, in general. Brahmans. 

’ W bPisI; — ibid, 1.12, p. 20, Mysore Ed. 

« Ibid, p. 20, 1. 3. 

* Vtde supra. 

* Kautilja: 1. J2, p. 21, 1. 1M2, Mysore Ed. 

* Ibid^ p. 20, I, 8, 

® Ibid, 1-16, p. 30, Mysore Ed. 
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^snw^wi’?iiwfii^sratw«iT: i !Sprafi?TO: i 

The wandering spies did not know each other and once 
out of the institute they were not permitted to enter the 
precincts of their alma mater again.^ 

HT f3|^: 

The same thing is also repeated by the Agni Parana ; 

“ The spies are the king’s eyes and men should be employed in 
espionage and secret service, without letting the public know that 
they have been so employed and care should be taken to prevent 
their mutual recognisance.”'* 

The institute of spies was not only a training school 
but a bureau of information and spies conveyed news to 
this great national espionage-institute.* Its organization 
was pei’fcct, it had a regular hierarchy of officials who 
invented a regular code of signs and signalling for the 
purposes of receiving and transmitting messages : 

“ ri fHiw: i 

ff??; i”' 

The great ‘ institute of spies ’ was an octopus in the 
state trying to bring under its grasp all kinds of activity 
in the state. Truly, it finds its counterpart in M. Fouche’s 
school during the First Empire in France, and in the 
dreaded German espionage colleges of our days. 

Long before the galaxy of diplomats, assembled 
round the “peace” table at Vienna in 1816* and long 

^ Kautilya : [. 12. 

« Agui, GCXX., 17- IS 
* Kautilya; p. 20, Mysore Ktl. 

^ /bid, p. 21, I 4-5, Mysore Ed 
At Vienna {according to rank). 

(a) Amba.ssadors and nuyicios. 

(b) Envoys, Ministers plenipotentiary. 

(o) Charges d'affaires. 


31 
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before Vattel classified diplomatic agents,* Eautilya 
had divided diplomatic agents into four classes : — 

(i) I (i) Buta. 

(ii) I (ii) NisHuhtarthah. 

(in) uftftmro: l (in) Farimitarthah. 

(iv) sn’spnr?:: i (iv) Samnaharah. 


The Biita corresponded to of Greece, the legatits 

of Rome and the ambassador of the modern times ; the 
Niarishtarthah has been wrongly translated as charge- 
d'affaires, because a char ge-d' affaires is an inferior kind of 
diplomatic agent accredited not to sovereigns but to the 
ministers of foreign affairs - and he occupied the lowest 
rung in the diplomatic ladder both at Aix-la-Chapelle 
and at Vienna. The Nisrishtarthns, on the contrary, are 
envoys possessing ministerial qualifications. They pro- 
bably resemble the «woKapop«s of Aristophanes * — the pleni- 
potentiaries-ambassadors charged with the conclusion of 
a treaty. The Parimitartha can be identified with the 
plenipotentiaries of a century ago. The Sasanahara is 
an inferior kind of envoy. 

The right to send ambassadoi’s both in Greece and in 
Rome was not regarded as an absolute right. It rested 
either on treaty stipulations * or on an express permission 
obtained from the state to which the ambassador was to be 
sent. Secondly, only sovereign states were allowed to 
represent themselves by diplomatic agents. Likewise, in 


Vattel’s classification. Ih'oit-des-ffenti^ Bk. IV., § 73. 

(a) Ambassadors. 

(b) Envoys. 

(c) Residents. 

(d) Ministers. 

• Hertslet : Map of Europe by Treaty, Vol. I , pp 62, 63. 

• Pace 369. Aves 1695. 

• For example, the clause in the Thirty Years Tnice ; Thuc,, JV., 118. 

KfTpvKi BtKai irpttrfitia nat aKo\ov$ois Siroocrots ay $o/frr, Trepi KaroKuoetas rotmo\€fiov 
Hat StiCMV €s HeKorrovvircroy Kai ’A9iruo(c oirovBas fivai wot Kai airtovot, Kai Kara yriv 
Kai Kara 0aXa(r<ra« 
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ancient India, ambassadors represented the might of the 
state. Thus, we have in the Ramayana : 

i' 

Kautilya holds the same view ; 

ft wirRi— i ^ 

“ Messengers are the mouthpieces of kings.” The 
word “ meaning “ not only of thyself but of all ” 

is probably a courteous way of putting things, because 
Kautilya observes further on, that an ambassador need not 
care for the mightiness of the enemy, thereby conclusively 
proving the etiuality of all states big or small, so far as 
interstatal intercourse by means of diplomatic agents was 
concerned. 

'Phe ambassador received instructions from the 
monarch and armed with his credentials ho sought per* 
mission to enter the state to Avhich he had been accredited. 
Instructions of ambassadors were either verbal or written. ‘ 
is the word for instructions in Kautilya’s Artha* 
sastra. 

“ Thus writs are of great importance to kings because 
treaties and ultimata leading to war, depend on writs.” 
Then again, one class of envoys is called because 

it used to convey royal writs.® 


^'Bamayana ; Sundar, LII., 19. ® Arthasastra, T., 16., p, 30, Mysore Ed. 

* Ihid, * Cf. the Roman custom. Dig, XLVIll, 6 ; 

Item quod ad legatos.'oratores comites ve attienbit, 

Si quis eoruni pulassc et Sive injuriam fecisse argueteur.” 

Arbhasustra, p, 70, IL, 9 

*jbid, I., 16; auoic/. w: 
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The reception of an envoy was not an inherent right 
and therefore envoys must have obtained permission 
of entry from the sovereign to whose territory he 
had to go. 

He was to stay on till he was allowed to depart 
Only on failure of a mission or when fear of 
death hung ovei’head could the envoy return home with- 
out permission. 

The envoy was to see the minist(‘r of foreign affairs 
as was the custom, at any rate daring the time of 
Kautilya. “The ministers shall have to consider all 
that concerns the parties of both the king and his army ” 
and the Arthasastra casts upon the sovereign ‘ surrounded 
by his council of ministers,’ the duty of receiving 
ambassadors. 

“ ^TWsfT^fi 1^ 

The reception of the ambassador in ancient India, 
therefore, was an act of state, shrouded by pomp and 
ceremony. In Athens, ambassadors Avere received and 
despatched by the assembly of the people ; in Home, they 
announced their arrival to the Senate through a prior 
notification to the praetor at the temple of Saturn ; in 
Carthage, they were first ‘ presented to the people and 
afterwards brought before the assembly of the people.’ 
Foreign envoys failing to get permission to enter the 
state, to which they were accredited as diplomatic agents, 
were treated unceremoniously. According to Kautilya, 
they fell under the iron rule of the Superintendent of 
Passports and on failing to produce passports were liable 
to the highest fine. In Home, they Avere regarded as 

' Arthasastra, p. 30, XT., 16. 

* Instructions in Grace were designated om$o\a, in Rome “ tesserva hospitales.” 

Artliasasira, p. 45, 1., 12, Mysore Kd. 
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mere spies and punishable as sucli. Thus, the Illyrians 
before their linal incorporation with Rome failed to get 
recognition as they failed to report themselves to the Senate 
and were treated with scant courtesy. The functions 
of an ambassador have been thus defined by Manu : — ‘ 

“An ambassador alone makes allies and separates allies ; 
the ambassador transacts that business by which (kings) 
are united or not.” According to Manu, therefore, the 
functions of an ambassador are those of the traditional 
diplomat. Kautilya adds to these functions other duties 
necessitated by the promptings of civilisation and the 
dictates of in<erstatal relationship: 

WTsntreTw uttwit: i 

N» 

Thus, bis functions were (1) transmission of messages, 
(2) maintenance of treaties, (3) issue of ultimatums, 
(4) breaking of peace — all the legitimate duties of a 
modern ambassador. Besides these, intrigue formed a 
second set of duties — intrigues worthy of the mediaeval 
type of ambassadors like Count Gyllenbourg* in London 
or Prince of Cellarmare* at Paris, viz. — {a) sowing 
dissension among friends, (5) fetching secret force, 
(c) carrying away by stealth relatives and gems, etc. 

Even a modern ambassador under the hospitable roof of 
the “hotel” supported by the theory of “extra-territoriality” 


‘ Manu,VU.,64. 

* Arthasastra, I., 13. 

® Count Gyllenbourg, the Swedish Minister in England abetted in 17l7 a conspi- 
racy to overthrow Georgo I and to sot up the Old Pretender on the throne of 
England. 

♦ The Prince of Cellarmere, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris threw himself 
into the vortex of a conspiracy to seize the Duke of Orleans and proclaim the King 
of Spain, Kegont of France. 



^6 




>lots in secret, like perhaps the German Ambassador at 
Washington in 1917 and therefore, an astute politician like 
Kautilya rightly created distrust in the minds of kings 
ind asked them to be on their guard not merely passively 
but also actively. 

nf?T^?inwrq^«iT n 

Immiimties of Diplomatic Agents. 

Everywhere in antiquity, the person of the ambassador 
vas regarded inviolable. Thus, when David’s ^ ambassa- 
lors were sent Imck by the people of Ammon with one 
ide of their beard.s clean shaven, it was felt universally 
.hroughout Israel that the limits of international morality 
lad been reached. The attitude of the Greeks and the 
Persians has been very well illustrated by Herodotus : ® 
Fust on the eve of the “ Pei*sian Wars,” Emperor Darius 
ent heralds to Athens and Sparta “ to demand earth and 
vater from them ” — probably its a token of nominal sub- 
ugation to his power. The Athenians and the Spartans 
laturally grew very angry. The former threw the Persian 
leralds into the bathrum and the latter into a well 
ndding them take earth and water from thence. A thrill 
if horror seems to have passed throughout Sparta for 
lerodotus tells us that two Spartan nobles offered their 
ives in exchange for the lives of the Persian envoys. 
Phe Asiatic Darius, however, would not agree and he did 
lot want to imitate the example of the Lacedsemonians 
n perpetrating an offence against the common laws of 
nankind. 

There seems to be an universal consensus of opinion 
n ancient India that the person of a Duta was inviolable 


^ Samuel, X., 4. 

® Herodotus, Vll,, 136. 
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and he must on no account be killed. He was the repre- 
sentative of the sovereign who sent him to a foreign 
court and therefore statecraft and custom both forbade 
his punishment or death.’ The Mahabharata* is very 
emphatic in its denunciation of sovereigns who committed 
the gross offence of killing an envoy. “A king should 
never slay an envoy under any circumstances. That 
king who slays an envoy sinks into hell with all his 
ministers. That king observant of Kshattriya practices 
whd slays an envoy u'ho faithfully utters the message with 
which he is charged causes the manes of his deceased 
ancestors to be stained with the sin of killing a fcetus.” 

wg srnj i 

¥f%l: w n 

The Nitivakyamrita declared that a (hita should 
never be killed even if he was a t-handala, while the 
Nitiprakasa gave vent to the prevailing sentiment by 
saying that even if an ambassador was guilty of a grievous 
wrong he could not be put to death.* Kautilya, however, 
is not so clear about the inviolability of diplomatic 
agents. Thus, according to him a displeased enemy to 
whose court an ambassador wa.s accredited, might he told 
that messengers were the mouthpieces of kings and there- 
fore dutas of Brahmin caste should not be killed : 

“ (to a displeased enemy), 

wpwrr: i ftrwi' i i 

^ l^amayflna ; Sundar Kanda, LII., 19 ; 

5 - 6 . 

* &anti-Rajdharma, LXXXV., 26-27. 

^ Nitiprakasa, III., 64. 

^ Arthasastra, I., 13. 
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As observed before, the juridical equality of states 
was recognized in ancient India and a Dnla has been 
enjoined upon not to care for the mightiness of tlie 
enemy *1 A passage in the Artha- 

sastra leads one to the belief tliat the rhifna in ancient 
India were not liable to be killed but possibilities of 
punishments in cases of intimating an unfavourable 
order were not precluded. Thus says Kautilya : 

tricqr i qr i 

The testimony of the Ramayana confirms this state* 
ment of Kautilya, that under certain circumstances 
punishments could be awarded to envoys : 

i 

A duta in ancient India was therefore regarded in- 
violable so far as his life was concerned. lie might under 
special circumstauces be punished but such treatment was 
not sanctioned by Dharma just as in our day, national 
excitement has sometimes offered \inmerited insults to 
ambassadors, e.g., on the outbreak of the last great 
world war, the British embassy at Berlin was subjected 
to special maltreatment at the hands of the infuriated 
mob at Berlin. 

We have little knowledge of the civil immunities of 
the dutas : probably the fact of their non-residence at the 
courts of foreign kings did not concede any civil 
immunities to them such as are enjoyed by ambassadors 
and other diplomatic agents of the present times. A 
passage in Kautilya affords very special immunities 
to “ foreigners importing merchandise.” They were 

^ A. S., I., 1. C/. also the Ramayana, Sundar, IJI., 15, 
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exempted from being sued for debts unless they were 
intimately connected with local associations. 

Such favours M'ere no doubt shown for the advance- 
ment of the internal prosperity of a state but commercial 
intercourse with foreigners must have been regarded as 
one of the means of maintaining interstatal relationship 
and probably immunity from civil liability was conceded 
to diplomatic agents who represented the might of their 
respective states. 


^ Artliaftn«trn, ft., 16. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Essential Rights and Duties ge States 

Sovereign states possess certain risjhts and duties. 
These are based largely on custom and therefore in 
ancient Indian polity, based on Dharma ; others owe their 
origin to the independent character of a subject of Inter- 
national Law. Modern jurists liave divided these Rights 
into ; 

1. The right of self-preservation. 

2. The right of independence. 

3. The right to exclusive jurisdiction over men 

and things within the territoi’y of the state. 

4. The right to commerce : and 

5. The right of legal equality. 

All these rights were posse.ssed by the “ prakriHs of 
ancient India. 

The right of self-preservation includes the right of 
preserving the integrity and inviolability of its territory 
with the corresponding duty"* to commit what would ordi- 
narily be regarded as an infraction of the Law' of 
Nations. The Hindus held TH’in; 

and what was true of the individual was also true 
of the state. 

Hence the desperate efforts for the preservation of the 
balance of power and the adoption of various policies 
which ow'e their origin to self-interest. 

“When a king ever so vigilant and assiduous is 
assaulted by a sovereign .stronger than himself, there is no 
escape for him as there is none for a deer under the claw's 


’ For the doctrine of ‘ expediency ’ and ‘ Justice ’ vide ante, 
^ “Prakritis*' were the sovereign -states. 
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of a lion.”' It is then that the necessity for self-pre- 
servation “becomes instant, overwhelming, leaving no 
choice of means and no moment for deliberation.”^ Then 
the king may have recourse to Kutctjuddha 
It is then that the “enemy has to be killed in wars 
whether conducted according to the rules of morality 
or against them,” because, “one should follow niti, or 
moral rules so long as one is powerful. People remain 
friends till then ; just as the wind is the friend of the 
burning tire.”* 'The weak ruler of a soverign state for 
his vex’y existence and the very life of the state should 
either (1) conclude peace or (2) take recourse to 
oi* ('^) Thus says Kautilya,'^ 

^ Txi vwl!^: 

«rT i” 

“ When any one of these (conquerors) is on the 
point of rising against a weak king, the latter should 
avert the invasion by making a treaty of peace, or by 
taking recourse to the battle of intrigue, or by a treacher- 
ous tight in the battle held spies under concealment 

may capture the enemy’s fort, country or camp with the 
aid of weapons, “ poison ” or “ fire.” They may harass the 
enemy’s rear on all sides ; and they may devastate the 
enemy’s country through the help of wild tribes.”® 

The second right of a state is the right of inde~ 
pendence. It flows as a necessary corollary from the 

‘ Kam , X., 47. 

* Webster hi the “ Caroline” Case (U.S.A. 1837); see Snows* Coses, 177, 178, and 
Westlake ; T„ 300. 

’ Snkra, IV., 725. 

^ Jhid, TV., 706. 

5 Ihid, TV., 376.77. 

® Artbasastra ; Shamn Raatri’s translation, p. 462. 
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sovereignty of the state. The political condition of 
India, the absence of institutions such as the Papacy or 
the lloly Roman Empire, helped ancient India to realise 
this right of autonomy to a far larger extent than could 
have been perhaps possible in such a remote age. Thus, 
a state in India could maintain any form of govern* 
ment it liked, be it the predominant monarchical type or 
perhaps an oligarchy or even a republican form of 
government.' 

The second characteristic of an independent state 
is that it exercises exelmive juHsdietion over all persons 
and property loithin its territorial limits and sometimes 
its jurisdiction is extended by the application of the 
doctrine of extra JerHtoi'iality ” over pirates and over its 
vessels on the high seas. A careful study of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra leaves the undoubted impression on the mind 
that the jurisdiction exercised by members of the “family 
of nations ” in ancient India was ample and all-absorbing. 
Thus (rt) they maintained absolute control over aliens within 
their jurisdiction. Amongst the primary duties of the 
sovereign, “ the securing of affection of the foreigners both 
at home and abroad ” finds the foremost place. 

(b) Emigration and immigration, two of the surest 
evidences of inter- statal intercourse, were recognized in 
ancient India. Thus we find that one of the duties of the 
“ revenue collectors “ was to investigate the causes of 
emigration and immigration through the agency of spies 


‘ See the researches of Mr. Jayaswal (in Mod. Review, 1913). Read also the 
Carmichael Lectures : Lect. IV. “ The Sanpha Form of Government/’ 

® Does mean foreigjn faction composed of the native population in a 

state ? C/, for instance, Whibley : The Parties and the Party System in Ancient 

Greece. 
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under the guise of householders. 'Phen again, furtlier on 
we read in Kautilya’s A-rthasastra : 

(ff) The state also never failed to exercise its jurisdic- 
tion when foreigners intrigued within its territory — they 
were either exposed er lietrayed or killed with weapons, 
poison or by other means. 

Thus, the sovpi*eign states not only controlled emigra- 
tion and immigration, not only did they punish offendei’s 
guilty of treason against the might of the state but 
they also exercised jurisdiction over merchant vessels. 
The “ superintendent of ships ” (the demanded 

payment of tolls from all ships touching at harbours on 
their way ; 

(d) A foreigner had to protect himself with passports 
and on failure to do so. he had to pay the highest fine.* 

fsT'Wrfng’ I 

((?) Travellers had also to provide themselves with 
passports or they were sure to he arrested and their 
property ran the risk of confiscation. 

“ i” ' 

M* 



‘ Arthasastra, VIH , 1 
* Ihid, IX,, 5 
a Jbirf, II., 28 


* Arthasastra, 11,, 33. 
'• Ihid, II., 28. 

• Ihid, ri., 29. 
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{/) Pirates were of course liable to punishment. 
Pirate ships which were bound even for the country of an 
enemy, as well as those ships which had violated customs 
and rules of the port towns were destroyed.^ 

It is very probable that pirate ships were destroyed by 
the ships of a maritime state and the very first duty of 
the superintendent of ships was to examine the accounts 
not only of ships on the high seas and on river-mouths but 
also upon lakes, natural or artificial. 

The right of conducting commercial intercourse with 
foreign states was very frankly recognised : foreigners of 
reputation were allowed to land on seaports ; weather 
beaten ships were afforded generous hospitality and 
foreign merchandise was specially protected. 

This probably related to those natives who imported 
foreign goods into the country. But a curious pas.sage 
of Kautilya throws a flood of light on the civil obligations 

of foreign debtors : foreigners importing merchandise 
were exempted from being sued for debts. “ 

^ Ihid, IT., 28 

^ A.rthasastrn, 11., 28. 

» Ibid, 

♦ Ibid, IT , 16. 

Ibid, 

“ 0/. the Agiii Purann • CCXX , 17 ‘‘Without auA re^jard to their honoatv 
or wickodnesH the king should hospitably receive the foreigners arrived in hia court, 
with a view to live under his protection. Such newcomers happening to be 
wicked men should not be trusted at all • but the king should buy their submission 
with Rnnnitie.s. Detectives should be employed to ascertain the character of all 
newcomers and foreigners in the state whom the kiner shall fill with honours in the 
event of their being deserving recipients." 
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This record of state-activity approximated modern 
usage but these rules of international custom might 
probably have been observed in the great Magtidhan 
Empire of which Kautilya was the prime minister, but 
it might be contended on the other hand, that the 
Arthasastra gives expression to the customs and usages 
of the maritime states generally although })robably, the 
olftcers on whom tlie observance of those customs and 
usages was cast by Kautilya weivs officers solely of the 
great Maurya Emperors. 

Thus, the elementary rights of a state conceded by 
the sanctity of international usage are discernible in the 
sovereign states of India. Infractions, however, of these 
elementary rights were not uncommon. Such infractions 
known as “ intervention ” according to the phraseology 
of modern International Law took the form 
or war. Intervention has been defined by Oppenheim 
as “ dictatorial interference in the affairs of a nation,” 
the essence of which consists in the presence of force or 
threat of force and in the absence of consent. Inter- 
ventions in ancient India were by no means unknown 
and we have instances of («) interventions for preserving 
the balance of power by the circle of states, against a 
mighty madhyamfi. 

i' 

Or he may incite the Circle of States against the Madhyama 
by telling them : This Madhyama king has grown very powerful 
and is aiming at our destruction : let us therefore combine and put 
an end to his march. If the (urcle of states is favourable to his 
cause then he may aggrandise himself by putting down the 
Madhyama.’^ 

^ Kam., X , 5. 
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(b) Interventions to ward off an imminent danger 
accrued from the right of self-preservation above referred 
lo, and were frequently resorted to. 

{o) Interventions on grounds of humanity ' have 
been justified by Sukracharyya.’ 

“ Those kings who are devoid of morality and power should be 
punished, like thieves by the king who is powerful and virtuous.” 

The same view is held by Kamandaka:* 

“ The want of compassion on creatures, disaffection of the prakriti- 

maudala these and many others have been said to be the 

(prolific) sources of war.” 

Interventions at the request of the disaffected people 
have been justified both by Sukracharyya and by 
Kautilya. 

Thus says Sukracharyya;'* 

” The king should surround and coeree the ruler whose army and 

friends liave been lessened, le^o h neri/ nmch addicted 

to seme pleasures, who is the plunderer of people’s goods, and whose 
ministers and troops have been affected.” 

Kautilya as a great advocate of expediency advised 
a Vijigisu to march against an enemy whose subjects were 
being oppressed rather than against an enemy whose 
subjects were impoverished and greedy. The loyalty of 
the citizen towards the state has been fully recognised, 
and though like Aristotle, Kautilya was a great believer 
in hunger being the most potent factor of a revolution, 
he pressed his views even against the views of his 
teachers : 

‘ Arthasastra, VII., 18. 

- Snkra, IV., 845-4^. (Sarkar.) 

'♦ C/. the intervention of European powers, 1860, in the massacre of the 
Armenians. 

* Sukra, IV., 498-500. (Sarkar,) 
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WT»iT i “ »t ” f 

vnf ft ftiwt fti^ftfr i 'arq^jitf m ftia- 

He obsei’ves further : 

irapi^ ^ ^ nfft?! ft I 
ftrouT qTJBrftsref wrftt ^ftw ^ ii' 


33 


^ Arthaiaatra, VII., 5. 



CHAPTER V 


The Theojit of the Balance op Power 

The theory of the “ Balance of Power ” is based on the 
equilibrium of forces. It has been responsible for the 
maintenance of standing armies, for wearisome negotia- 
tions and for incessant wars. In most states of antiquity 
the principle of the balance of power was understood and 
often applied in practice. Hume in his Essays * traced 
the history of the theory of the balance of power to the 
Orient. “ It is a question,” said he, “ whether the idea of 
the balance of power be owing entirely to modern policy, 
or whether the phrase only has been invented in later 
ages.” Hume had before him the historic example 
of Greece only as perhaps representing the “ magic east ” 
and lie came to the conclusion that to whatever causes 
we attribute the shifting of sides in all the Grecian re- 
publics, to jealous emulation or cautious politics, the 
effects were alike, and every prevailing power was sure 
to meet with a confederacy against it, and that often 
composed of its former friends and allies. The Peloponne- 
sian league on the eve of the great Peloponnesian 
War complained not so much against the specific 
faults of commission or omission of the Athenian Empire 
as of her rapid growth of power and her concealed desire 
to undermine the autonomous independence of the Greek * 
City States, The story of the foundation and the decline 
of the ephemeral Spartan empire in Greece after the 
peace of Antalcidas only confirmed the proposition laid 
down by Hume. Demosthenes’s oration for the Megala- 
politans shows a refined sense of the theory of the 


' Hume: Of the Balance of Power (Essays, Vol. I, 348-49). 
* Thucydides : I., 23. 
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balance of power. Shortly after the peace of Callias, 
envoys from Megalapolis as well as Sparta reached 
Athens, each of them urging the Athenians to enter 
into an alliance with it. The Spartans reminded the 
Athenians of their old alliance between them against their 
common foe of Thebes. Demosthenes, however, took the 
side of the Megalapolitans and laid great stress on the 
fact that neither Sparta nor Thebes should be allowed to 
jeopardize the balance of power. “ No man,” said he, 
“will deny that it is for the advantage of Athens that both 
the Lacedaemonians and our Theban neighbours should be 
weak. But if we may form a conjecture from representa- 
tions repeatedly made in our assembly, it appears that 
things are thus circumstanced — the Thebans Avill be 
weakened by the re-establishment of Orchomenus, Thes- 
piae and Plataea : the Lacedannonians w ill become power- 
ful again, if we subdue Arcadia and take Megalapolis. 
We must therefore mind that w'e suffer not the one people 
to grow mighty and formidable, before the other has be- 
come weak ; that the power of Lacedaemon does not in- 
crease unobserved by us, in a greater degree than it is 
well for that of Thebes to be reduced. Bor we shall 
hardly say that we would have the Lacedmmonians as our 
rivals rather than the Thebans. Our solicitude is not 
concerned Avith this merely ; for we are anxious that 
neither of them may have the means of injuring us ; and so 
shall we enjoy the best security.” ' Demosthenes’s oration 
failed to convince his countrymen. The result Avas 
Ohaeronea, the empire of Macedon and the end of the 
politeia in Sellas. The City State succumbed to the 
Country State. 

In the history of Rome we do not llnd a clear enun- 
ciation of this doctrine of political equilibrium. Rome’s 
advance was sure, her military successes AA'^ere brilliant. 


* Demos ; Pro Megalapolis, IV-V,, tr. Philipsou. 
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her general policy and diplomatic conduct were subtle and 
all the states of the then civilised world fell a prey to the 
Eoman policy of “ divide et impera.” The theory of the 
balance of power however had a feeble illustration in 
Hiero II, King of Syracuse, and extorted the warm admi- 
ration of Polybius. 

Wars of the balance of power have devastated the 
fair countries of Europe many a time ; the triple alliance 
fought Louis XIV successfully. The policy of Eerdinand 
followed by Richelieu and Mazarin was to remain Catholic at 
home and Protestant abroad so as to prevent the formation 
of a coalition against Prance. Louis XIV in his lust of 
ambition departed from that traditional French policy and 
the result was Utrecht and the years of tortuous European 
diplomacy. Napoleon I and Napoleon III and, lastly, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm threatened the supposed “ finely equi- 
posed ” balance of power in Europe and the result is what 
all the world knows. 

The theory of the balance of power held a very promi- 
nent place in ancient Indian statecraft. Thus the preser- 
vation of the balance of power by an ideal king was 
strongly advised by Manu. 

“ On the whole, eight-fold business and the five classes (of spies) 
on the good will or enmity and the conduct of the circle (of neigh- 
bours he must) carefully recollect. 

Further on Manu observes : 

“ By all the (four) expedients a politic king must arrange 
(matters so) that neither friends, nor neutrals, nor foes are superior 
to himself.”* 

" Separation,” says Sukracharyya, “ is the best of all methods or 
policies of work.”® 


* Manu, VII,, 154. 
Ibid, VII., 177. 

* Sukra, IV., 592. 
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Just as Sovereignty is possible only with assist- 
ance — as a single wheel can never move,” ‘ — so the ideal 
king was to place himself at the centre to hold the balance 
of states in his hands. 

“ Throwing the eircuniferenee of the circle of states beyond his 
friend’s territory and making the kings of those states as the spokes 
of that circle, the conqueror sliall inakt' himself the nave of that 
circle. ” 

Now what is a mandakt or the “circle of states”? It 
consists of twelve kings, according to Kautilya.® (1) The 
Fijigian is the fountain of policy. The king whose terri- 
tory adjoins the territory of the Vijigisu is the (2) An, 
Separated by the x\ri from the territory of the Vijigisu is 
situated the territory of (6) firtixwf^ the friend of the 
Vijigisu. Close to his territory is the state of the (4.) 
enemy’s friend Next to him stands the (6) 

Vijigisu's friend’s friend (fTT^XflX^f) and next to him 
the (6) Vijigisu’a enemy’s friend’s friend (sx fifiia i fi xii?). 
Likewise in the rear of the enemy there happen to be 
situated the territories of (7) a rearward enemy (qx fi^ yi y ), 
next (8) a rearward friend (^TXR^:), then an ally of the 
rearward enemy porahmgralmaara (iXlf^^X^^ri’t:), (9) and 
an ally of the rearward friend (10)^ ® 

"txsxx ^rx»x?«ixxwf?i^«x^ sx2iwxf^«x«x i tx^ 

wwnt w’ly^hifix ^ix^: i ?i§«r fix?r- 

‘ ^ ” Arthasastra, L, 6. 

* Arthasastra, VI,, 2. 

* Accordinj' to Maya tlie Vijiymtc, the An, tho Madhyama and the Uda$ina are 
the four principal comoonents of a Mandala. 

* According to Puloma and Indra, the Vijtgii>u, the Arimitrarn, the Parshni> 
graha, the Madhyama and the Udafitna constitute what is known as a ATandaia of 
six mouarchs. 

® The Udasina, tlio Madhyama and the Mandala of the Vijigim taken together 
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wwfh: I «rs: i «■ «= * 

wftfw?? fiRTiftr?? i 

■siTW’^urK i”* 

Besides these eight kings who were the ‘‘protectorates” 
of either the Vijigisu or the Arl there remained two other 
kings within the circle, who might he regarded as neu- 
trals, — the territory of the one lying close to the territories 
of both the Vijigisu and the Art was the state of the 
Madhyanm king, while the twelvth member of the 
circle had his territories situated beyond the territories 
of all the other kings Avithin the circle (the Udanno). 

II “ 

It is difficult to understand the distinction between a 
anda'^T^’Tl! It is certciin, however, that the 
whose dominions lay beyond the territories of either 
the or the and who was very powerful, capable 

of helping both and of withshinding each of them indivi- 
dually was identical with what we now call a ” neutral ” 
power. The dominions of the Madhyama king, on the other 
hand, lay contiguous to the states of both the and 

the He was also a very powerful king like the 

but unlike him his interests had greater chances of clashing 


constitute the Mandala of the Twelve Kin^s mentioned by Usanaa. 

^ Arthasaatra, VI., 2. 

ftfVufWt; HK:fw»av. ii 
<npi8?iTv: wr: i 

Kara., Vin,, 16.17.' 


= Ibid, VI., 2. 
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with the interests of the and therefore the “theory 

of enmity by distance ” rticeives firm proof when we read 
in the Arthasastra that accession of power to the Madhyama 
must always be regarded with suspicion by the 
not simply as a possible future enemy inciting the circle 
of states but also as a source of impending peril. 

“ fffei 

I ^ 

^W5?n^ qrat i” ' 

It is very probable that the Madhyama is a king 
who is just neutral but anxious to interfere or mediate. So 
he must not be allo^ved to grow very strong. If he curries 
favours with the third and the fifth states of theJ/«Md«fa, 
states friendly to the Vijigisii — then the Vijigisu must be 
friendly with the Madhyama, but if the latter seeks amity 
with the second, the fourth and the sixth, that is, the 
enemy states — then the Vijigisu must make friends with 
his allies and try to win the or the neutral king.* 

A Vijigisu may also remain in peace by firmly pre- 
serving of the balance of power within the “ circle of 
states.” Thus says Kautilya ; 

“tnyf: nfftqfWT*CTit m rn«jre%?r: wqtuliT ; 

WST iTwql I ” 

Then again, the policy of separation underlying the 
doctrine of the balance of power has been recommended to 
a king whose possessions lie intermediary to those of two 
powerful kings. He may first seek protection either of 
the more powerful or perhaps of the more reliable, king and 
then he may begin to set one of them against the other.® 


^ Artlhasastra, VII., 18. 
= Bk. VIII., 2. 
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The theory of the balance of power received the im- 
petus of expediency and like the same doctrine translated 
into actual usage by Emperor Napoleon III, it became 
a cloak for further ambitious designs and for further 
conquests. Hence, by the adoption of the doctrine and 
by its steady application in practice, the kings in ancient 
India “ endeavoured to pass from the state of deterioi’ation 
to that of stagnation and thence to progress.” ‘ 


Artbaiaitra, Bk. yil«, 1. 



CHAPTER VI 


TbEA-TIBS and Aeliancbs 

Peace formed one of the six attributes of statecraft.' 
It has been defined by Kautilya^ as an agreement with 
pledges “ “Those actions by which the 

powerful foe becomes friendly constitute treaty,” is 
Sukracharyya’s definition.* 

“ A Sandhi” says the Agni Parana,' “ consists in 
a compact entei*ed into by two foreign kings regarding 
a point at issue whereas war means the settlement of 
a difference at the point ot the sword.” Peace according 
to the Hindus was the normal state of interstatal 
relationship. A great exponent of the principle of 
expediency like Kautilya says that the acquisition and 
security of property depend upon peace and industry. 

A classification of treaties is not generally attempted 
by writers of modern International Law as “ such instru- 
ments range over the whole variety of international rela- 
tions Martens however divided treaties into political 
and social. This division though not exhaustive is very 
suggestive and will be found to correspond to the two 
great divisions into which the treaties in the Arthasastras 


Snkr.i, TV , vii., 234. 

«nir«g' 
rfir i 

» A.k, VII., I. 

» Snkra, IV.. vii , 235 
‘ A(?ni, CCXXXIV ,17-11. 

• A. S , VI., 2. 

® Hall : In fern ation a 1 Law, 7fch Kd., .*171 n. 
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have been divided/ According to Kaniandaka there are 
sixteen kinds of peace. 

war'll I 

q^qiT?:: ii 

’?nqnfwq 'sq^: i 
’q qRiiqqi: ii 

’^Rqftqqq: qtf ai; qftsFtfqln! I 

ffq aiqr qif : fqq’gqji: ii 

(1) Kapala Stiinflii has been defined 1)y Kaniandaka as 

peace between two parlii's having equal resources. 
qTqraqf5qfq%q: %qqi i' Kautilya, horvever, takes 

an almost opposite view. According to him, Kapala 
Sandhi is the opposite of or golden peace (the 

oi Kaniandaka). So Kapala, in liis opinion, is 
concluded on the condition of paying immense sums of 
money." 

fqqf^q: qrqpqt^TqqsiTqTqTfwmfqrt: ii^ 

(2) 'qq’fl?: is pcac(! concluded liy the olTer of gifts. 
According to both Sukracharyya and Kaniandaka this is 
the only form of peac(n Tims says Sukra : ’ 

qqf qqtqwH^ qqt f%q: i 

qrq^qg ^sfs5?T i 


^ 1^. D. Mnrteiis • I , §lli. b"o{]on*(ir , 020 fT ) duidps tic.Ttios, considpred ns to thoir 
object, ini o yenodl and ajirriff] Tins dn imoii seems somewlmt arbitiarv but it 
affords a convenient means of .siimmarv Perhaps tlic most scientific classification of 
treaties is that which divulcs tiimn into “ executed,” ‘ transitory, ” or “ dispositive ” 
treaties on the ono hcand , and executorv, confinninir, or permanent treaties on tho 
other “An executory contiMct is one in which a part} binds himself to door not to 
do, a particular tliiiiig. A contract (*\ccnted is one in which th(‘ object of the contract 
is performed and this says Blackstonc, differs in nothin" from a ‘•rant ” per Marshall, 
C.J,, in Fletcher vs. Perl', ii Cranch 1{^(5 

« Kam., IX., 2-4. ‘ A S, Vf!„ 

* Jbt'd, IX , 5. * Sukra, IV., \ii., 240-241, 
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“There is tluis only one kind of jieace desired by the 
people and that is, ‘ ufifts’ and w ithout gifts there is no 
other form of jieace.” The same sentiment is also express- 
ed by Kaniandalca.' 

Tjefi % 5 t: i 

(8) Saiilaiia Sinidlii is (»ne which is liased upon matri- 
monial relationship, eslal)lished by ilie vanquished by 
giving his daughter in inaniage to bis adv('rsary. 

(J)) Sandhi or gobb'u ])eace is concluded by 

the settlement of amicable bnans by the parties. 

(5) Vpanijasa Sandhi is so calhid because it brings 
matters to a conclusion according to a previously formed 
resolution. ^ 

(0) q^qfi?: is concluded by mutual good under- 

standing and expectation, r.y., the alliance between 
Sugriva and llama. 

r» 

(7) Sami/offa, Sandhi means a form of union entered 
into by two parties enjoying each other’s confidence, for 
the performance of a common object. 

(8) Funishanlam is peace with hostages. 

(9) Adrislapariinha Sandhi is peace which requires 
the performance of some act without corresponding 
advantage.^ 

^ Kam., IX., 21. 

* Kamanclaka, TX , 9 

Kam , rx., U 

Kautilya howo\or explains 9^ “ poac’c wilh no specified person 

to serve.” The i\v<j wnic'iy dillor coubiflouibly on this kind of peace. 
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(10) Adiata Saiid/ii is peace hy cession of territory. 

(11) Atnianilaha Sondhi is one in which a king with 
the flower of his army has tt> attend the conqueror when 
summoned. It is a kind of ‘ vassalage.’ 

(12) Upagmha- Sandhi is one which is concluded by 
the surrender of everything else excepting the person of 
the vanquished.' 

(13) Pmtikriya Sandhi is peace with price, i.e., when 
all the elements of sovereignty are set free by the offer 
of money. 

(It) VchchiniM is destructive peace concluded 

by large cession of territories. 

(15) Skandhopaneya Sandhi is peace with indemnity 
by instalments. 

(16) Parihhuaana Sandhi is “ usufructuary ” peace — 
peace obtained by giving up the products of the whole 
territory." 

Kautilya in his Arthasastm divides ti’eaties and 
agreements for peace into various kinds : (i) Atmamiaha, 
(ii) Purushantara Sandhi, {Hi) Adnshtapu 7 'Hsha Sandhi, 
{iv) Pai'ikmya, (o) TJpagmha, (vi) Swat'na Sandhi, (vii) 
Kapala, (cm) Adistha, (Lv) Uohehinna Sandhi, (r) Pat'H 
bhushana, {xi) Amkraya. {i)—{ix) are included in the list 
furnished by Kamandaka. Avakraya means treaty by 
which the kingdom is set free by the payment of a 
part of the produce of the kingdom.' 


' Kautilya hoitover (.‘.xiilaina Upagraha Sandhi by peace witli subsidy. “ When 
peace is concluded by ufferiijg uioiioy cajiable of beiiijr taken on a man’s shoulder 
it is called Upagraha. “ A. S, VTT., 3. But 

Kamandaka : ‘‘ Kam , IX., 16. 

• Kamandaka, IX., 18 . Kantilya considers 

a kind of peace concluded by the promise of paying more than the land 
yields ; “ ^ ’’““A. S., VII., 3. 

^ The deHnitions of the various kinds of treaties mentioned by Kautilya are 
quoted in extenso here below. It i» to be observed, however, that the whole thing 
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Of these various forms of peace and 

require supply of troops by the vanquished to the 
conqueror. In the two forms of and a 

woman of high rank has been enjoined upon to he given 
as hostage. This condition is very humiliating as we 
gather from our knowledge of nations of antiquity in 
general. Thus w^e have it stated on the authority of 
Tacitus’s Germania that to the Germans the idea of a 
woman being led into captivity was intolerable; and 
hence when the daughters of illustrious families were 

is in rhyme. Is it probably because Kauiilya found these forms of treaties sanctified 
by usage ? 

ii 

ii 

i 

ii 

nfcfiv; II 

f>e5^t^qnen«it ■qsiq: ii 

# # # 

♦ 4 > 

II 

»j_^*iwm«ro»iir i 

q^sq'S’iqnfirfi: n 

'wnfini’it n qft»j,*«'ir: 1 1 

A. S , VII , 3. 
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delivered as hostages, the most effective obligation Mas 
thereby engendeu’ed.' In earlier Homan History women — 
Roman matrons — were given as hostages. We read in 
Livy that when the Etruscan Lars Porsena withdrew his 
troops from Janieulum, and peace was concluded a num- 
ber of Roman hostages, including maidens, had to be 
given. According to Livy’s story, the camp of the 
Etruscans having been pitched near the Tiber, a young 
Roman lady named Cloelia, one of these hostages, de- 
ceiving the guards, swam over the river, amidst the darts 
of her enemy, at the head of a number of virgins, and 
brought them back all safe to tlieir relations.' 

TTpagraha, Siimniffsaiidhi, and Kapula were three 
forms of peace concluded on the payment of money ; 
while AodJa'aijd, UohcMana tSand/ii and PuriOhnsaiia Avere 
three kinds of peace based on cession of territories. 

Besides the eleven kinds of treaties montioned above, 
there were also other kinds of agi’eements either Avith or 
Avithout any binding forms or specific ends. Peace with 
no specific end is called nnd peace with bind- 
ing terms is called Peace Avith no specific 

end besides self-preservation, is a renen'ed agreement of 
peace either Avith equal, inferior or superior poAA'ers ac- 
cording as rights of the parties are determined AA’ith res- 
pect to their respective positions. 

I * 

When by the employment of friends (at the courts of 
each other) an agreement of peace is maintained and 
the terms are strictly observed so that there might not 
arise any difference of opinion, the peace is called 
or peace Avitb binding terms, 


^ T,\c{iiih' 6 Oennitn in ^ S, 

' Luy, II. lil. Cf alfco Virg • Aoricid, VIII., 6. ol. 
Arthubastru, Vll., 0. 
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^r?i ’ 8m^inir»i ” ii ' 

Treaties have further been divided into (/) 

(ii) and (Ui) according as the adoption 

of a “ double policy” (f^vri^:) entails upon kings of supeiior, 
equal or inferior poAver, the payment of a greater, equal 
or less amount of profit in proportion to the army sup- 
plied.” 

The above kinds of treaties mark the cessation 
of hostilities. Besides them, we have instances of 
treaties of agreement entered into by kings in times 
of profound peace, such as treaties ' for the acquisition of 
land or for colonijiation. The one is called the 

other is called 

Acquisition of territory might be made (dtlier 
from a wandering enemy or from a stu|)id king “ 

'I lio one would Ix' an original mode of acqui- 
sition from wild tribes, because, tlie land in Avhich they 
effected temporary settlements was in the eye of law mere 
res ; the second kind of treaty gave land to the 

‘conqueror ’ by that derivative mode of acquisition named, 
‘cession.’ Acquisition of property by colonisation" aa'ouW 
come under the head of acquisition of nnUiiis by 


’ Arthasastra, V’Tr., H. 

- In this is to bo se'on the ^^erni of that ])oliey known as tho snhsidimy policy of 
Lord Wellesley. 

A. S., V.,7. 

* Arthasastra, VTI , 10. 
s Ihid, VTI., 10. 

« Ibid, VII., 10: “^P?sn7[irr=Brai vft » ^f%sn|fk^t»i:%Ti[’’ 

: lud VII., 11 • “ B(' ” 
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occupation. The doctrine of effective occupation’ seems to 
have been fully understood by Kautilya because he pre- 
fers a small piece of laud not far to an extensive piece 
of land very far. 

Lands might also be acquired cither by (a) compul- 
sory sale or (b) voluntary sale. The treaty of peace by 
which a powerful king compels another to sell a portion 
of his land is called m 

A king 

making a voluntary sale of land was to do so after 
mature deliberation and calm consideration. 

nRrari: 'crd % ftr?r* 

The sanctity of treaties and alliances was very fully 
recognized and Kamandaka advises a wise king not to 


' The doctrine of effective occupation is of comparatively recent origin. It was 
introduced into International Law during the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. It was a protest against the right of occupation by mere right of discovery 
by Spain and Portugal. The oft-quoted reply of Queen Elizabeth of England to 
Mendoza, the Ambassador of Philip II of Spain that she did not acknowledge the 
Spaniards to have any title by donation of the Bishop of Rome ” may be capped 
by the mocking questions of Francis I of France to Charles V of Spain : “ By what 
right do you and the King of Portugal undertake to monopolize the Earth ? Has 
father Adam made you his sole heirs, and if so, where is a copy of the will ?” 
(Lawrence). 

* Arthasastra, VIT., 11. When a king of equal power demands land from 
another as above, then the latter may sell it after considering ‘ whether the land 
can be recovered by me, or can be kept under control ; whether my enemy can be 
brought under my power in consequence of his taking possession of the land; and 
whether I can acquire by the sale of the land friends and wealth enough to help me 
in ray undertaking.” 

» Ihid. 
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enter into agreements of peace with twenty sorts of per- 
sons, viz., (i) a young prince, (ii) a king in the process of 
senile decay, (Hi) a king suffering from disease for a 
very long time, (iv) a king discarded by his relatives, 
(e) a cowardly sovereign, (vi) a sovereign surrounded by 
a circle of cowardly followers, (rii) a king full of greed, 
(viii) a king whose officers arc greedy and covetous, (i.r) a 
king who is under the influence of adverse fate, (.i?) one 
who has an exaggerated faith in chance, (-ri) one who is 
famine-stricken, (.vii) a king whose army is in mutiny, 
(.viii) a king who is in an unfamiliar laud, (.viv) a king 
who has numerous enenii(!s, (rv) a king who does not 
value opportunities, (vei) a king who is devoid of truth 
and justice, (.vvii) a king whose prakrUls are in a state 
of revolt, (xoiii) a king who is a great debauch, (.vix) a 
king who has no stability of character or fixed resolve 
and (.vc) a king who des(ierales the gods and the llrah- 
mans.' 

Ample guarantees were demanded for the due ful- 
filment of the terms of the treaties and the observance of 
treaties depended on — ■ 

(1) (oath). 

(2) (securities). 

(3) (hostages). 


II 

Effing w; 8n%n n i 

fs'wfh: ^»it ii . 

Kam , TX., 13-16. 

“ gai' s!nft 81 I vtcig; JtRiflft 8i «tm; ” ?«iT8T«ib i 

?rai aiqft 81 8 8n8T;8fai; , i8i^ 88 nfinift 8i 88n'88- 1” 

A. s., vu., 17. 
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“ My teacher,” says Kautilya, “ is of opinion that peace 
dependent upon honesty or oath is mutable, while peace 
with a security or hostage is immutable.” Kautilya 
however differed from him and regarded oath as the basis 
of all treaties. It is for this world only that a security or 
hostage is required for strengthening the agreement. The 
value of oath governing the relations of man and man 
has been richly illustrated by the great epics ; the admis- 
sion of the ethical superiority of the oath not only in this 
but in the great hereafter by Kautilya, the great diplo- 
mat and astute politician as well as the high priest of the 
gospel of expediency proves conclusively that oath in a 
certain sense is the underlying basis of the Avhole body 
of the ancient law of nations. Honest kings of old 
according to Kautilya, concluded an agreement of peace 
merely by saying “ Treaties in Greece as 

also in Eome were conceived to be under the protection of 
the gods. Thus, Zeus in the recitals of the Iliad is repre- 
sented as a witness to the sanctity of treaties. “ Zeus, most 
glorious, most mighty and ye other immortal Gods ! Who- 
soever shall first commit wrong contrary to their pledges, 
may their brains and their children’s be dispersed on the 
ground, like this wine and may their Avives prove faith- 
less.”® 

Ceremonials were indispensable incidentals to a con- 
clusion of peace and in ancient India according to Kau- 
tilya, kings made their agreement by sAvearing by fire, 
water, the plough, the brick of a fort or Avail, the shoulder 
of an elephant, the hips of a horse, the front of a chariot, 
a weapon, seeds, scents, wrought gold or bullion gold and 
by declaring that these things Avould destroy and desert 
him who Violates the oath. 


* A S . VII , 17. 

- Ihad, III., 298-301. 
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An early account of the conclusion of a treaty is also 
^ivcn in the Iliad. It was the case of an agreement entered 
into by the 'I'rojans and the Argives with regard to the 
combat for Helen between Menelaus and Alexander. First 
of all, the herald made an announcement in the city of 
the duel and of tlie preliminaries that Avere to ensue, and 
brought twD lambs, some wine in a goat-skin bottle, a 
bowl and golden cups. “ When all were assembled, the 
lordly heralds brought together the faith-ensuring pledges 
of the gods and mingled the wine in a bowl, and poured 
water OA'^er the hands of the princes. Then Atreides cut 
off the hair from the heads of the lambs, Avhich was dis- 
tributed by the lieralds amongst the chiefs of the Trojans 
and the Achaeans. Atreides raising his hands then 
offered up this prayer : ‘ Father Zeus that rulest from 

Ida, most glorious, most mighty, and thou Sun that 
heholdest all things, and hearest all things and ye Rivers 
and thou Earth, and ye that in the underwmrld punish 
men deceased, whosoever has taken a false oath ; be ye 
witnesses, and AAatch over the faith-ensuring pledges.’” 


Zci; 7raT€p, iSrjOev /uueSedav, kvBkttc, /xeytCTTe, 
HeXAto? ^,’09 7rai^ E</>opa9 /cat Travr’ €7ra/coi;ct9, 
Kat Ilora^o/ Kat Fata, Kat ot vjr€V€pO€ Kap,ovTa^ 
avOptoTTOVs TtvvcrOov, OTt9 K^emopKV opocrcrri^ 

U/XCt9 piapTVpOl €CrT€, il>vXa(T(T€T€ OpKlU TTlOCTTa.® 


» A.S, vri., 17. 

Z«u /c-vSt/rr^. peyicrrf, Kai aOavaroi $fOi aWoi. 
(ymrorepoi rrporepoi wir<p dpKta rrrfuvpeiav^ 

(oBri o<p* fyK€<pa\os oivos, 

avroDv, Kai rfK€<avj aKoxoi S’oAAottr* fiiy^icp. 

’ Iliad, ITT., 27fi-80, tr. Philipsoii. 
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In historic Greece vve find Cirrah being razed to the 
ground by the Amphictyonic Council owing to a transgres- 
sion of sacred law on her part and the following curse was 
pronounced : 

“ If any one transgress this, whether city or individual, 
or tribe, let him be accursed of Apollo and Artemis and 
Leto and Atheuae ; neither may the offenders’ land bear 
fruit, nor their wives bring forth children like unto their 
parents hut monsters, nor their herds yield increase after 
their kind : and mav thev suffer confusion in war and trials 
and in councils, may they be exterminated themselves, 
and their houses and their i*ace ; and may they never 
sacrifice acceptably to Apollo or Artemis or Leto or 
Athense, nor receive their sacrifices at their hands.”* 

Similarly, “ Roman treaties were deemed to be under 
the vigilant guardianship of the gods. Thus Rome had 
her Jiipifer Fid ins, as Greece had her z«us iro-tios. Janus is 
said to have been the protector of alliances ; his double 
face symbolising the tn o ])coples united by the treaty of 
peace, 'fhe conc<!ption of fides and Tfums and opwa is at 
the very foundation not only of ancient treaties in the 
strict sense but of the whole range of Hellenic and Roman 
international relationships, ’rims in tlie treaty betw'een 
Hannibal and Philip V of Macedon (215 B. C.) the oath 
was taken, says Polybius, in the presence of Zeus, Hore, 
and Apollo ; of the god of tlie Carthaginians, Hercules 
and Lobus, of /Vres, Triton, Poseidon : of the gods that 
accompany the army, and the sun, moon and earth, of 

river.s, harbours and waters of all the gods 

of war that are witnesses to the oath.^ The first Roman 
treaty with Carthage affords an interesting example. The 
Commissioner {pater pa frofm), writes Polybius, took a 


* .^schinoR • Ctesiphon. (Philipson) 
» Polybine, Vrr, 9. 
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stone in his hand and having taken the oath in the name 
of his country concluded with these words : ‘ If I abide 

by this oath may Jupiter bless me; but if I do other- 
wise in thought or act, may all others prosper in their 
countries under their laws, in their livelihood, and preserve 
their household goods and tombs ; may I alone be cast 
out as this stone is now.”' According to Martin ‘^in China 
too, there were (daborate formalities in connection with 
the signing of a treaty including solemn confirmation 
by oath, mingling of the blood of the signatory parties in 
a cup of wine, laying their hands on the head of an ox to 
be sacrificed, and the usual imprecation. Thus in a 
treaty between the Prince of Cheng, and a coalition of 
princes who invaded his tcrrirtory, 644 li.C., after the 
preamble and the recital of the provisions, the conclusion 
was to this effect : “We engage to maintain inviolate the 
terms of the foregoing agreement. May the gods of the 
hills and the rivers, th(* spirits of foi’iner Emperors and 
Dukes, and the ancestors of our seven tribes and twelve 
states watch over its fulfilment. Tf any one prove unfaith- 
ful may the all-seeing gods smite him, so that his people 
shall forsake him, his life l)e lost and his posterity 
cut off.” 

As however time rolled on, the need for ample guaran- 
tees for securing treaties l)esides “ oath ” arose and 
“ securities ” and “ hostages ” canu' to be demanded for 
a due observance of the terms.' is peace with a 


' Polybius, III , 2o 

* Martin, pj/., p 73 

* Philipflon. 

* Cf. also yKneitl, XII , 107-203 

“ haeo eadorii, Aonen, torrniu-maro sidora jnro 
LatorifiP<[UO ^onns dnplex Tannniqiic bifront om 
Vimqno donm inf«»rnani et dnri sacraria DiHs ; 
audit haec f^enitor, qui foodora fnhnino sandit. 
tan^^o aras niedios ignis ft natnina testor ; 
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security— “ ascetics engaged in penance,” and “ noble 
men ” were offered as securities. The deeply religious 
nature of the Indians prompted them to offer ascetics 
engaged in penance as the most efficient means of keeping 
the plighted word, is peace made with hostages : 

they might be children, princesses or princes. Kautilya 
bursts forth in grim luimoiiv when he solemnly 
advises the conquering hero not to accept, if po.ssible, 
princesses as hostages because they cause trouble 
to the receiver. 

i' 

Kautilya ’s sage advice is confirmed by the experience 
of the Romans. With the beginning of the Empire, 
Rome frequently received M'omen as hostages. In the 
case of some communities, says Suetonius, “ Augustus 
required a new kind of hostage, ms., women, as he had 
found from experience that they cared little for men 
when thus delivered.” 


nulla flios pacem hane Italis ner fopdcra ram pet, 
fpio res cumquc cadent ; nee me visulla volentein 
avertet, non si tellurem effundatin uiidas 
dilnvio miscens caelumqiie in Tartara solvat.” 

Thus Latinua lookinpf towards the sky and extending his liands to heaven sa^’^s : 
“ By these same 1 swear. () Aeneas, by the Karth, [sea, sky, and the twin brood 
of Latona and Janus the double facing, and the might of nother gods and grim 
Pluto’s Shrine ; this let our Father hear, who seals treaties with his thunderbolt. 
I touch the altars, I take to witness the fires and the gods between us ; no time 
shall break this peace and truce in Italy- • howsoever fortune fall ; nor shall any 
force turn my will aside, not if it dissolve land into wafer in turmoil of deluge, 
nor melt in heaven.” — Philipson. 

' Cf. the “ Chinahhuktis” 

“ *rpit i” 

A. 8., VTI,, 17. 

Suetonius : Augustus 21 “ novum genus obsidum, feminas, exigere 

temptaverit, quod negligore marum pignern sentiebat.” 
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Thus, the institution of hostages obtained universally 
among nations of antiquity and the practice continued 
down to comparatively recent times ; we hear of it in 
Europe even so late as the year 1748, when two 
English peers were sent to Paris as pledges for the 
fulfilment of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

. We have seen the various classifications of treaties, 
we have examined th(! various guarantees for peace ; 
now comes the question to the forefront, how far were 
treaties binding ? The international conscience of civi- 
lised world has raised the question in an acute form 
during recent times. 'IVeaties, says Hall, are entered into 
between parties as binding. “ Treaties,” says Sir F. E. 
Smith, “ form the contract law of states, and it is in dealing 
with their enforcement and deviation that International 
Law conspicuously fails.” He observes the distinction 
between municipal la\v and International LaAv specially 
on the questions of specific performance of a contract : 
“ whereas municipal laAV Avill not hold A'alid a contract 
obtained by force, many of the most important treaties 
of the world are the result of the exercise of force, or 
the threat of it, upon a nation Avhich has no alternative 
but surrender. 'Po treat force, therefore, as invalidating 
a treat'r would be to strike at the conclusion of a war.”' 
And yet, fraud vitiates^ agreements of all kinds and Philli- 
more gives an illustration of duress nullifying an en 
gagement : “ The resignation of the croAvn and kingdom, 
extorted by Napoleon from Ferdinand VII at Bayonne, 
whither he had decoyed the monarch and his family Avas 
clearly — the duress and the condition of the party abdicat- 
ing being considered — invalid; but the resignation of 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau Avas not extorted by treachery 
or duress, but was the consequence of defeat in open 


^ F. E. Smith ; hiteruatioual Law, p, 142. 
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and Ici^itiinate war.”‘ This view if pushed to extremes 
would justify the treaty executed by the German Imperial 
administration at Brest Litovsk in the year 15)17. Woolsey 
however, takes a different standpoint and observes ; “A 
combination to commit injustice, for example, to conquer 
and appropriate an indepc'iident country, as Poland, is 
a crime which no formalities of treaty can sanction. 
This rule it is true, is not one of mucli political import- 
ance or of practical application to the concerns of nations 
beforehand, for most of the iniquities of nations are 
varnished over by some justifyinaf plea and the only 
tribunal in the case is the moral indis'nation of mankind, 
while after the crime has triumphed mankind accepts 
the new order of things rather than have a state of 
perpetual war.” Political philosophers of the German 
school on the other hand, like Trietsche and Nietsche 
are of opinion, that peace ought to be maintained — at any 
rate peace forced on a nation — only so long as the 
vanquished state does not recoup sufficient strength to 
retaliate. 'I'ho bloody battle of J(ma and the humiliating 
tei’ms of peace imposed upon the Gei’mans by Napoleon, 
engendered a feeling of distimst for treaties in the minds 
of the German political thinkers of the last century. 

Treaties of guarantees, which the European family 
of nations delights in, ‘while imposing them on Belgium 
or Switzerland or the dismembered Ottoman Empire, do 
not seem to have been scrupulously observed by the 
members themselves. Thus in 1871, when the pleni- 
potentiaries assembled were clamouring for the sanctity 
of international agreements, the powers were engaged in 
acquiescing in a flagrant violation of the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, according to which Bussia was forbidden to 
maintain a fleet in the Black Sea. Then again, Bosnia and 


^ Phillimore ; Comnionfcarietj upon liit. Law, II,, § 49. 
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Herzegovina were annexed by the late “ Dual Empire ” 
in violation of the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. In 1831, the 
neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed ; it was violated by 
one of the contracting parties, viz., Germany in 1914 ; in 
1866, the Convention of Paris between Great Britain and 
Prance and Austria ensured the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire ; shortly after, bankruptcy and 
lawlessness in Egypt evoked English interference, English 
protectorate and lastly annexation. The conclusion of 
the last great European War will probably soon see the 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire by two of the 
contracting powers, and the Khalifat day in India will be 
observed in vain. 

This somewhat long preamble is necessary to explain 
the peculiar theory of peace propounded by the writers 
of the Arthasaslras iii Ancient India. They realised full 
well the truth of the remark 

and yet the centralisation and deification of the monarchy 
led them to promulgate the theory of expediency. To 
an astute politician like Kautilya, who helped the over- 
throw of the Nanda dynasty, the installation of the 
Mauryya Emperors and the aequisition of their vast 
empire, restlessness appeared to be the only means of suc- 
cess and he therefore upheld the theory of the “ good old 
rule, the simple plan ; ” “ whoever is rising in power, 
may break an agreement of peace and “ a powerless king 
should behave as a conquered king ” 

and there carmot be a greater evil to a king than 
alliance with a considerable power— ff 

So a king according to him, 
was to maintain peace only under certain circumstances. 


Ai’thasastra, VI., 2. 
“ Ibid, Vll., 17. 

» Ibid, Vll., 2 
* Ihtd. 


36 
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Like the politicians and diplomats of modern Europe 
the writer of the Arthasastras recommended “ an armed ” 
peace. Thus says Kautilya : 

«qTftT ; qi ; q?:qiW^N55tT ; 

A V* 

q?qwl^q^fsi»?nftr ; w qr 
€igwq%T#rqra*qi^^«»iq’f^ q^qiwffqiq^- 

sRHiffTqfqqjTfw; qf^qisfafn^'v ar qT; ^^qqrq 

qrqprfq ; ^qqj fq»jlt^ qai aa w fqqi fl^ qrftqiTfiT ; 
qqi qr qtfqqt gfqqq ^^’qfa ; qdqq^ qisq^ 

5|qq^ ^TTRTqftr'qfa ; qq: qr4f? qfq* qroilfir : fqqqqfaik’^ 
qi fqqqw: qq: qi^« at fqqjaa; qqq: qraqraikait qr 
qtwjf afqa: qr^j^ qfq Rmift: qqqfaqq qi qqqrr 
ii«qf qw teiqqfq ; fwqqqiqrnfq ; q^stgafa qr 
qqgqqtl qwqfq'qiqr fqqq’ qiqfqqqfw ; fqfqq taq 
qiqfinarfq “ qfa af^ar ifqqrfaig «”' This is the voice of 

* A SjVfl.l OnT a kiiijr thinks, “Ihat kroping tlR* .»«'reeineiit of peace 1 can 
uinleriakc i)ro(lucti\c works of considorabU' iinportanco and (h'stroy af the same time 
those of the lmiohiv , or apsu’t from oi.,io.>ing Iho lesiilfs of my own works, 1 sliall also 
enjoy those of my enemy in virtue of the agreiuneiit of peace , or 1 can destroy the 
works of my enemy by empioyniH spies and other secret means , or by holding out 
sneh iiiducemonts as a happy dwelling, U’waids, remission of taxes, little v\ork and 
large prohts and xvagos, I can empty my enemy’s coimir\ of its population with 
which ho has been able to carry out his own works; oi being allied with a king of 
considerable power my enemy will hate liis own works destroyed , or 1 can prolong 
my enemy’s hostility witli anotlicr King whoso threats have driven my enemy to seek 
my protection ; or being allied with mo my enemy can harass the country of another 
king who hates me ; or oppressed by another king, the subjects of my enemy will 
immigrate into my country, and I can therefore achieve the results of my own works 
Tery easily ; or being in a precarions condition due to the destruction of his works 
my enemy will not be so powerful as to attack me ; nr by exploiting my own resources 
in alliance with any two kings, I can augment my resources ; or if a circle of states 
is formed by my enemy as one of its members, I can divide thorn and combine with 
others; or by threats or favour, I can catch hold of my enemy and when he desires 
to be a member of my own circle of states, T can make him incur the displeasure 
of other members and fall a victim to their own fury if a king thinks thus, then 
he may increase his resources by keeping peace.”- -Shama Snstri’s translation, 
p. 829. 
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political expediency promptinj' a state to the adoption 
of only one principle, viz., satisfaction of state-interest,' 
Thus, it ivill he observed that all the activities of the 
state are subordinated to its supreme interests. Self- 
improvement, the adoption of an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality, all questions of naturalisation, immigration, 
ami emigration, the formation of alliances, the prescu'vation 
of the balance of power are guided by the dominating and 
all-absorbing passion of self-interest. This theory of 
peace has been defined by Sukratdiaryya vei-y briefly 

Thevilue of alliances from the “utilitarian” point of 
view is very groat and a king should “ like a bamboo 
I'emain surrounded by clusters.” 

WRT'fT’i ?i«ri tt: i 

tw: If’ 

“ I’hereforp, beinsj jittackod b_v a jwwprfnl monareli, a ridor of 
tnen Iiavinij no othef remedy shonlil seek peace, delaying as much as 
possible. ”■* 

Thus equality of status came to be recognized as the 
most stable ba.sis of “ ])eace with honour,” and a king 
desiring prosjjerity was to conclude peace. with his equals 
because “ the clash between two unbaked jars destroys 
both of them.” 


^ Vide ante 

'»nq?r; ii Kam.. IX., 1. 

® Peace should be rnnde with the very powerful, war with the equal and expedi' 
tiou against the weak, but to friends should he granted refuge as well as residence 
within the forts. — Sarkar 
^ Sukra, IV., vii., 244. 
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“ 5i?vwsf%Tfnff%^w: 

^qgratssS 

^w^f%cn?r; u”’ 

“ A weak kin",” thus ran the advice of Kamandaka, 

“ should patiently bear the thrashin" of the enemy, like 
a tortoise contracting within its shell w^hen beaten ; but 
when the right time comes, the intelligent king should 
behave like a crooked serpent.” 

ii 

q^RJTfq i 

It was this principle of expediency wh ich ind uced 
Manu to dictate as follows ; 

^?nEf35[?^ f^sr n 

?iwT?i ii’’ 

In all states of antiquity, in the inevitable contest 
between justice and expediency, the welfare of the state 
was regarded as the primary consideration of every 
citizen and the ideas of writers of the Arthasastras agreed 
with those of Livy who looked upon honour as subservient 
to utility — c?ii uiilis quam honesti o.nra erai. Law to them, 
was merely a creature of circumstance and necessity. 

Honesta lex est temporis necessitas 
Neeessitas dat legem, non ipsa aceipit.^ 

* Kam., IX., 60. 

s Kam., X.. .S4..S6. 

® Let him bo ever ready to striko, his prowess constantly displayed, and his 
secrets constantly concealed, and let him constantly explore the weaknesses of his 
foe. Of him who is always ready to strike, the whole world stands in awe ; let him 
therefore make all creatures subject to himself even by the employment of force 
—Manu, VII., 102-03. 

* Publilius Syraa (46 B.C.) Sententiac. 
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The keen struggle between justice and expediency 
was felt many a time by the Greeks. Thus, the Corin- 
thian envoys on the eve of the Peloponnesian War 
reminded the Athenians of the apparent harmony be- 
tween the two extremes “Do not say to yourselves,” 
they said, “ that one thing is just but that in the event 
of war another thing is expedient ; for the true path of 
expediency is the path of right.” Thus did the Athenians 
enunciate the general policy of Athens before Hermo- 
crates of Syracuse ; “ In each case we must make friends 

or enemies, according to circumstances and here our 
interest requires, not that we should Aveaken our friends, 
but that our friends should be too strong for our enemies. 
Do not mistrust us. In Hellas AA'^e act upon the same 
principles, managing our allies as our interest requires 
in their several cases. Of the vieAV of the supremacy of 
state interest, and of the practice of subordinating every- 
thing else thereto, the Spartans Avere the most thorough, 
consistent and uncompromising advocates. Lysander’s 
preference for expediency and strategem to justice and 
openness is AA^ell known. He indeed laughed at those 
who said that the race of Heracles ought not to make 
wars by strategem, saying: “Avhen the lion’s skin 
will not protect us, we must seAv the fox’s skin to it.” 

OTTOvyap 7] \iOVT7} p,rj €</)tKvctTot, Trp6<T7rpay]T€ov cVet Tyfy aXMncvrjv.^ 


^ Time., 1., 78 . naifjLrj popiorj Sucaia ijlcp raSi Aeyeardai ^vfjt,(l>opa 5f, e/ ToK(fi7}0€i^ aAAa 
TO T€ yap{viJi(l)€pop €p u) ap ris eAaxifrra ajuapraPTj /uaXiirra (rerai ...» 
TO yap iJ.rj aBiK^iP rov^ ofjLoiovs exvpcarepa Svpapis ri ra avriica (f>ap€pu 
^irapOepras ha kipSvpwpto irAtop fx^ip. 

Thuc., yr., 86 : TTpos (Kacrra 5c 5ct it\ cx^pop rj fpiAop jxcra Kaipov ytypeaSai Kai vipas rovro 
u<pc\ci fvcBaBc, ovK tip rovs <pi\ov9 KaKCDirci>/i€p^ a\\ tjp oi fx^pot 5ia rtau 
rcop <f)i\cDP aSuparoi ipcrtrip airurrcop 5cov xpV yo-p "^ovs cKti {uju/uaxovf 
t»p cKaerroi xpV^fipoi c^T)yovpcBa . . . , 

» Plut. ; Lysander, 7 



CHAPTER VII 


Waii : Character : Grounds 

It has been asserted and re-iterated by admirers of 
modern International Law — con versnnt with the histories 
of Rome and Greece — that the ancients lived amidst 
the ceaseless turmoil of war, that an inter- 

minable mutual hostility of nations was their normal and 
necessary condition, and they held every alien to he 

essentially and inevitably an or host is, in the sense 
of a political or natural adversary. Now, as it Avill be 
shown in this chapter, war did not form the normal 
condition of existence so far as at least the three great 
Aryan peoples of antiquity were concerned, viz., the 
ancient Indians, the Greeks and the Romans. According 
to the Greeks and the Romans, war was admittedly their 
frequent condition hut certain well-defined causes 
regularized military operations ; while in the case of 
ancient India, of the six forms of policy, conciliation, 
gift and separation were given preference to war even in 
a regular form. 

“ ‘ If thy endeavours after peace fail, then mayest thou engage in 
battle,’ such was the advice of the dying Bhisma to Yndhisthir. 

‘ The victory that one acquires by battle is very inferior.’' There- 
fore the collision of battle is not at all desirable as long as it can be 
avoided. The policy of ooneiliation, of producing disunion and making 


Sant., on., 16-17 
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gifts should first be tried ; battle, it is said, should come after 
these” ‘ 

The Mann Samhita also repeats the same sentiments. 
A king should first try to conquer his foes by conciliation, 
by gift and by causing dissension if possible : if all 
these fail then and then only should he wage war, 

^ ^ 

eraD!rTfn5tmiT5iT i 

fisn ftffl nm ir 

The Arthasastras were great advocates of the policy of 
state-interest and yet they looked upon the establishment 
and coutinuatiou of peace as the only means of achieving 
national progress and national prosperity," Even when 
the advantages of peace and war ar<; e([ual one should 
prefer peace, for war causes loss of power and wealth and 
is troublesome and sinful.* A solvent treasury and sage 
advice, declared Kamandaka, were much better expedients 
than mere display of poAver ; be therefore recommended 
lavish use of gifts. 

wsinr 5Rt^»ir ii 

^ ^qT€fT: II® 

^ *T TI’fRI. I 

ii 

Mahabharata-Santi-Riij, CII., 22. 

« Manu, VII., 198. 

» Ihid, VII., 200. 

* Arthasastra, VII., 12. 

i ftgf % «gPiT — 

® Kamandaka, XVII., 2-3. 
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Conciliations and gifts are of five kinds while there were 
three forms of the policy of separation. ‘The enumera- 
tion of services rendered mutually, high praise of the 
deeds of the enemy, establishment of relationships, 
display of majesty as well as a peaceful declaration of 
allegiance — these are the five sorts of coneiliation,’ 
Gift of wealth, exchange of commodities, acquiescence 
in sei/iUro, gift of valuable things and remission of dues 
were regarded as the various kinds of “gifts.” Dissension 
could be caused by alienation, by causing rivalry and 
by the expression of threats. Sukracharyya is the great 
exponent of, and a firm l)eliever in, the efficacy of the 
power of separation and he held that separation was the 
best of all methods or policies of work.' Victory in 
war was regarded as uncertain and war was thei’efore to 
be avoided as long as possible from the utilitarian point of 
view : that was the opinion of the writers of the 
Arthasastras while the Dharmasastras advised abstention 
from hostilities from a moral point of view. 

Similarly, in the histoi'ies of Greece and Rome we find 
expressions of pacific intention of states amidst the prevail- 
ing clash of arms. Tims Pericles in his “ Funeral Orations ” 
gave vent to his pacific intentions and wanted to make 
peaceful Athens the “ Schoolmistress ” of Hellas. Thus 
Aristophanes® supplicated the gods to abolish the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, and Euripides ‘ advised avoidance 
of war as inconsistent with wisdom ; though thoroughly 


' Sukra, IV., vii. 

• Sukra, IV., vii., 189 ; “sj,? ” 

Kam., IX., 76 

» Aves, 1691. 

* “It believes him therefore whoever is wise, to avoid war, but if it come to this, 
it is no crown of dishonour to die nobly for one’s city, but to die ignobly is 
shameful.”— Troad. 
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imbued with purely chivalrous feelings, he did not 
advocate ignoble or dishonoura])le death. 

jJL€V OV1-' 0(rrL^€V <f>pOV€L 

€t Sc9 ToS €\6ol^ OTC^avos ovK aLaxpos TToka 
KaX<i)9 oXtoOai jj/ij KaX(o9 8e ^ixtkAcc^. 

The Roman writers were no less vehement in their 
denunciation of wars and they agreed with Aristotle in 
regarding peace as the ultimate goal of all wars (rcXosyof* 
aprfVTjiJLtv voXipov). Tlius Siliu.s [talicus emphasizes that 
peace is the host of all things given to mankind, and that 
one peace is better than innuinorable triumphs. 

Pa\ optima rerum 

quas liomini novisse datum est ; pa\ una triiimphis 
innumeris potior. 

“Peace with justice and honour,” so declares Polybius,* 
“is the noblest and the most advantageous thing in the 
world; when joined with disgrace and contemptible 
cowardice, it is the basest and the most disastrous.” 
Hence sang Pindar : 

TO Koivov Tts acTTiav €v ^vSta ri 

€p€vva(raT(i) fx^yaXavopo^ r)<TVxto.S to <j>aiSpov 0 ao 9 

A quiet haven for the sliip of the slate 
Should be the patriot's aim, 

And smiling peace to small and j^reat 
That brink’s no shame.*’- 

The various definitions of “ war ” given by the writers 
of the Arthasastras prove that they regarded war not as a 
condition but as a result of what Logicians regard as a 
series of causes. Kautilya defined war as an “ offensive 
operation.”’ War was defined by Sukracharyya as (») 
the affair of two parties, (ii) having inimical relations 

‘ IV., 31. 

* Odes, Pliilipsun. 

* Arthasastra, Bk» VII., I 


37 
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with each other, (Hi) undertaken by means of arms, 
(iv) with the ulterior object of satisfying their rival 
interests : 

wto; ii' 

The Agni Purana deflnes war “ as the direct result of 
injuries done to each other by two hostile monarchs.”* 
If we combine the essential ingredients then it will be 
seen, that the authors of the Arthasastras did not in any 
way regard warfare as a necessary consequence of exis- 
tence and that there was probably the nearest approach 
to the theory of modern International Law that war is an 
affair between states. It will also be seen later, that the 
distinction between combatants and non-combatants — a 
distinction scarcely recognized by international custom 
of antiquity — was fully recognized and acted upon in 
ancient India.* 

A declaration of war is a formal notification on the 
part of a state that it considers itself at war with another 
state to which a notification is sent. A universal rule of 
declaration, preceding commencement of hostilities was 
the general custom of antiquity. Thus, in ancient 
India all the great wars in the Epics were begun 
after declaration. Declarations of war were generally 
made through the Dittos, as for example, Srikrishna, 
as an ambassador of the Pandavas, delivered his 
ultimatum to the Kaurovas -, in historical times this 
good old rule was strictly followed, so that issue of 


’ Sukra, IV., vii., 220. 

® Agni, COXL., 16, p. 860, tr. 
* Cf. also Kamandaka, X., 1 ; 
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ultimatums (nilFt)' and breaking of treaties ( ) 
have been mentioned by Kautilya, as the functions of an 
envoy or Data. Such declarations took the form of an 
oral delivery of message by the delivery of Sasam or 
royal writ. “ Writs,” says Kautilya, “ are of great import- 
ance, in as much as treaties and ultimata depend upon 
writs. Hence, a person possessing the qualifications 
of a minister, who knows very well the customs and 
usages of the country, who is smart in composition, 
whose handwriting is legible and who is sharp in reading 
should be appointed a lekhaJea. 

fwwrf^TT^iisi: ?i5^esrT?i i 

n 

In Chapter IV of Book VIl, Kautilya deals with Neutra- 
lity aftet' proclaiming war (f^iJKPCR) and marching 
after proclaiming war He states also there- 

in the circumstances under which a king may keep quiet 
after proclaiming war. Wo observe the triumph of the 
Kautilyan theory of expediency Avhen we find Kautilya 
counselling princes ‘ gaining in strength after proclaiming 
war,’ to march against a helpless enemy: 

One thing however remains clear : whether a king desires 
to overpower a weak neighbour, whether he launches 
war upon a state for the preservation of the balance of 

* # * # 

» •« » « 

wfwHl f|nw i— a.s., i., te. 

Of. also Kara., Xll., 8: 

* Arthaaastra, II., 10. 

* Arthasastra, Vlli, 4. 
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poAvor, or whether he fights in self-det'encej proclamation 
of war should precede commencement of hostilities. 
Further on, in Kautilya’s definition of “ ” and 

“^251 surprise attack does not form one of the consti- 
tuent elements, so that we can come to the conclusion 
that war must have been preceded by a declaration of 
hostilities. The Greeks and the Homans were also very 
strict in regard to the o))servance of cex’tain formalities 
connected with the declaration of war. But declaration 
Avas dispensed Avith in cases of Avars of self-defence'"* 
as Avellasiii cases of wars against an improperly organised 
people, or against a nation deprived of independence 
and freedom, on the ground that legal equality could 
not obtain in the absence of juridical jxersonality.® The 
Spartans Avho were notorious for their military procli- 
vities did not care to observe such previous notification. 
Thus, Pausanias says in reference to their designs on 
Messenia that they neither declared war by herald, nor 
openly renounced their friendship. But Avhen Sparta 
Avas in her turn attacked by Pyrrhus long afterwards 
Avithout any previous declaration, the Spartan envoys 
remonstrated Avith him and his reply was : “We knoAV 
well that neither do you Spartans tell any one beforehand 
>Adiat you mean to do.” * 


Arthasastra, VJl., O • 

fit fw»: I 

Ijnt see later j Kautilya distinguishes between and accoiding as 

hostilities follow declaration of war or not 

= Cf. Livy : XXXVI., 3. 

» Dig., XXIL, 16. 7. 1. 

* rpowe/j. \l/auris KrtpvKa irportpov woK^fioy irootpovyra 
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The principle of public declaration of war before 
actual commencement of hostilities was fully recognised 
by Greece and Rome. Thus, Herodotus refers to the 
Greek custom of declaring war before the beginning of 

belligerent operations cTTcav yap aXkrjXoKTi ttoXc/xof TrpoetTruxrt^ . . , , , 

/taxovTot. So, on the failure of arbitration between the 
Corcyraeans and the Corinthians on the eve of the 
Peloponnesian war, a herald was despatched to the enemy 
to proclaim that a state of war existed between the two 
countries.* In Rome, the Jus fetiale consisted of certain 
rules and ceremonies or modes of procedure for declara> 
tions of war and ratifications of treaties of peace which 
were of great antiquity and were intended to satisfy the 
religious scruples and the sensitive “ legal conscience *’ of 
the Romans. 

There seems to be a great difference of opinion among 
Avriters of “modern’’ International LaAV as to whether decla- 
ration of war is at all necessary. The English and the 
American publicists have held the view that the date of 
the first outbreak of hostilities furnishes a better criterion 
for the commencement of a war than the date of the 
formal declaration. Their view is perhaps best expressed 
by Hall:** 

“ An act of hostility, unless it be done in the urgency 
of self-preservation, or by way of special reprisal, is in 
itself a full declaration of intention : any sort of previous 
declaration therefore is an empty formality, unless an 
enemy must be given time and opportunity to put 
himself in a state of defence, and it is needless to say 
that no one asserts such quixotism to be obligatory.” 
The very magnitude of the British empire demands a 
quick beginning as a condition precedent to success, and 


' See also ’Eolognes. TliucydidoB, I., 29. 
> Hall: Sixth £d., p. 370. 
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hence the English publicists do not favour an open decla- 
ration before war is actually begun. General Maurice 
of the British army ‘ found less than ten cases out of 118 
examined, of declarations prior to hostilities between 1700 
and 1872. 

The majority of the continental jurists have insisted 
upon the utility or necessity of declaration. Japanese 
custom does not conform to the practice of beginning 
war with a declaration. Thus, the Chino-Japanese war 
began with the capture of the Chinese transport 
Koshutiff^ by a Japanese Cruiser. Considerable contro- 
versy was also roused by the Russian charge of treachery 
against the Japanese because of the latter’s attack on 
the Russian fleet at Chemulpo and at Port Arthur two 
days prior to Japan’s declaration of war against Russia.® 
The question was attempted to be set at rest by the second 
Hague Peace Confei’ence which went back to antiquity 
and laid down the rule that hostilities between contract- 
ing powers “ must not commence without previous and 
explicit warning, in the form either of a declaration of 
war with the reasons assigned for it or of an ultimatum 
with conditional declaration of war.” * This rule seems 
to have been observed in general by the belligerent 
powers during the last great European and a practice 
of universal application in antiquity seems to have 
been translated for modern acceptance. 

Wars have been due to various and manifold causes. 
They are partly psychological, social, economic or political 
in origin. “ They have their root in human nature, in 
the passions, appetites, aversions and ambitions of man- 
kind ; and in the economic, political, or social conditions 


‘ Hostilities without Declaration, 1883. 

* Takahashi : International Law applied to the Russo-Japanese War, 23 j 602. 
® See also Lawrence ; War and Neutrality in the Far Fast. 

* Higgins : Hague Peace Conference, 198-99. 
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under which men seek for the means of existence and 
enjoyment. On the one hand, we have to reckon with 
certain human factors, such as hunger, greed, national 
jealousy, racial aversion, love of glory or national vanity, 
and a desire to gratify these passions ; and on the other 
hand, man is often confronted with conditions in his 
physical, political and social environment which make 
it difficult to gratify these desires without a resort to 
violence.” ' 

“The causes which usually give rise to a war and the affronts 
which are usually amended through the arbitration of the sword, are, 
says the Agnipnrana,® (/) the stealing away of a wife,® (//) encroach- 
ment upon the cajntal, (w) the territory, {iv) the kingdom, (?;) or 
the sovereign right of a king by his adversary, (rv) pride, {vii) over- 
sensitiveness as to the point of honour, (rw) loss of fortune, 
(«>) humiliation suffered by an ally or a friendly monarch, {ir) the 
death of an ally, (/■/) the accretion to the domain of a foreign prince 
and a disturbance of the balance of power '• among the monarehs 
of a circle.”® 

Alraast the same ideas have been expressed by 
Kamandaka — only intervenj^ion on moral grounds being 
considered by him as an additional ground for Avar : 


* New York Tndepoiidenf, Yol, 57, 103(5 

“ A^., COXL. 

® E.g., the wars between Rama and Kavana ; the war of Romo with Veil and 
Lars Porsena. 

* The theory of the MandaUt. 

® Wars were frequently undertaken by the Romans for offences cansod against 
ambassadors and for refusal to surrender or receive an ambassador. Thus, the 
Romans early in their career, declared war against Veii for maltreatment of 
Roman ambassadors. A tribune reproached the King of the Veientians with these 
words ; * ** Is this the breaker of human treaties, the violator of the law of Nations ? 
This victim will I now slay and I will offer him up to the shades of the 
ambassadors.” — Livy ; IV„ 68, 
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wamt»rt ^ i 

Tian ii 




In the above list of ‘ causes ’ or occasions for war we 
miss (i) wars for the refusal of extradition, (ii) wars of 
religion and (Hi) wars for offences against diplomatic 
agents. Probably wars of religion did not disturb the 
peace of India at such an early period as that of Kaman- 
daka, or perhaps civil wars, as with the Romans, were not 
reckoned as wars by the Indians. 

Wars Avere divided into various classes according either 
to (i) the weapons used or (ii) the methods employed. 
Sukracharyya divided wars into (1) (2) and (3) 

according to the weapons used. The ilaivika war- 
fare is that in which was used ; the is that in 
which mechanical instruments were used ; and human 
warfare is that in u^hich Smtras and hands were used. 

Kautilya divid(?d battles into (i) open battle, (ii) treach- 
erous battle, and {Hi) silent battle, according to the 
means employed. 

Open, treacherous and silent battles have further been 
deffned thus ; * 


* Kam., X., 2-6. 

• Bokra, IV., vii., 221, 


• Arthasastra, VII., 6. 

* Jhid, VII., 6. 
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When a battle is fought in daylight and in some 
locality, it is termed an “open battle bribing a portion of 
the army and destroying another portion is one of the forms 
of treacherous fight, while intrigue is the essence of a 
“silent battle” and desperate attempts were made to win 
over the chief offleers of the enemy by bribery and intrigue. 
A weak king, according to the precepts of the Artha- 
sastras, should wage both “treacherous” and “silent 
wai’s ” against a powerful enemy. Silent battles could 
be started without previous declaration of hostile inten- 
tion, but it will be evident from a careful perusal 
of Kautilya that silent battles were fought by the employ- 
ment of spies. They are not battles at all in the modern 
acceptance of Ihe term but should rather be regarded as a 
means of causing dissension in enemy’s ranks by secret 
agencies — a method which has proved so very successful 
during the last great European war both in Bussia as 
well as in Germany, 

Indra, one of the traditional authors of the Arthasastra, 
divided wars into four classes : (i) wars caused by the inva- 
sion of one’s teri'itory, {ii) wars caused by something done 
by others prejudicial to the exercise of the regal powers, 
{Hi) wars resulting from some dispute about boundaries, 
and {iv) wars caused by some disturbance in the 
Mandala. 

5n?T fiEiT ii 

Kamandaka* divides wars into sixteen classes according 
to their results, their causes and the parties engaged. 


» Kara., X., 16.17. 

38 


« Ibid, X., 18 . 2 a. 
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His division does not seem to have a scientific basis 
at all) 


^5T ^f»IT^sfq WT I 
f^’fTH: II 

l^fsT ^ I 


fl^ ?!«rT I 

ll” 


Sukracharyya draws a distinction l)et\V(“en and 
with reference to the non-hostile intercourse between 
states. The cause of “ ” or quarrel or contention 

is the exclusive demand for the same thing. When there 
is no other remedy, says lie, war or FUjmlia should be 
undertaken. 

W9RJK ^ g II ’ 

From the above sloka it is clear that meant 

hostile operations .slopping short of actual warfare. In 
a previous pa.ssage also, Sukracharyya while enumerating 


‘ “ War against illnstiious Urahmaim” is futile because all the SUB*!! bad 

That seems to be the view of Kamundakn. Sukracharyya on the other hand, 
is not afraid of a fij^ht with the Brahmans; and when they take up arms, enemy 
character should be extended to them • “ 'J’he Brahmana who appears with a 
murderous intent is us good jis a Sudra ’ ‘‘ There can be no sin in killmg one 

who conics with a murderous intent.” Then again ; “ The sin of killing a Brah* 
mana does not touch the man \> ho treats like a Kshattriya and kills the Brahmana 
who fights with arr^s in han*d and does not leave tho battlefield.*’ Sdkracharyya 
observes further* “ Wlieii agaki tlic Kshattriyas have become effeminate and the 
peoide atfe being upju’essed by the loA^el• orders of men, the Brahmanas should 
fight and extirpate tlieni.” — Sukia IV., vii., ^o-I* 
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tho grounds of what we now call intervention on moral 
grounds says — 

“ ^ ^7T r ' 

Therefore, such hostile operations might assume vari- 
ous shapes and did certainly include “ reprisals ” as we 
understand it from a piissage in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya.'^ 

I ’er5<jT5i2in?:nr ; fftt ii 

“When a king of equal powtu' does not like peace, then the same 
amount of vexation as his oppoiient has received at his hands should 
be given to him in return ; for it is power that brings about peace 
between two kings ; no piece of iron that is not made red-hot will 
combine with another piece of iron.” 

These then wttre the gttneral characteristics of war in 
ancient India. I’lie Epics and the Dharraasastras would 
not recognise any kind of war which violated the strict 
rules of DhnrmaJ addha and this principle has been laid 
down over and over again hy tlni great Epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahahharata. Jt will be seen in the 
next chapter, that humatiitarianism raised the laws of 
warfare in ancient India to a very high level, so that the 
distance of centuries vanishes in tho mist of time. If 
humanitarianism therefore raised the tone of interstatal 
relations and international usage, chivalry also did not 
fail to discharge its task in ennobling the ideal of warfare 


* Sukra, TV., vii., 252 

fiUWfiqJiet' TTiU I 

ftv?: ’at aRRIV: ll-Snkra, IV., V#!, 2.51. 

- Arthasastra, VII., 3. 
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and the character of the soldiers engaged in the armed 
conflicts. 

“ Blessed are the meek ; for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven,” says the Bible ; “ blessed are also they who 
wield the sword, for theirs is the Valhalla ’’’—that is the 
buiflon of the song of Prof. Cramb who vainly sought 
to establish friendly relations between Great Britain and 
Germany, “the two chosen people of God,” just on the eve 
of the last great world war. A similar sentiment ruled 
the ideal of the warrior in ancient India. Retreat, to a 
Kshattriya, meant eternal shame wherea^s death in battle 
was the surest passport to heaven. Such were the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the warrior-class in ancient India. 
“ Always exerting himself for the destruction of the robbers 
and the wicked people, a Kshattriya should put for- 
ward his prowess in liattle Those among Kshattriya 

rulers who perform great sacrifices, who are possessed of 
a knowledge of the Vedas, and who gain victories in 
battle, become foremost of those who acquire many 
blessed regions hereafter by their merit. Persons 
conversant with the old scriptures do not applaud that 
Kshattriya who returns unwounded from battle. This 
has been declared to be the conduct of a wretched Kshatr 
triya.” Thus did Bhisraa discourse on the duties of a 
Kshattriya. 



“ Those kings who seeking to slay each other in 
battle, fight with the utmost exertion and do not turn 
back, go to heaven ” so said Manu. “ A Kshattriya 


’ J. A. Oramb • England and Germany. 
' Mahabharata, Santi-Raj, LX., 12-16, 

8 Manu, VII., 89. 
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should never cease from hostilities : his death in l)ed is 
a sin.” 1 

“ People should not regret the death of the brave man 
who is killed in battle. He is purged of all sins and for 
him is the kingdom of heaven. The fairies in the world 
above vie with each other I’or espousing the dead hero 
as their husband in the next life. Heath in battle is 
therefore penance, virtue and eternal religion. Two persons 
in this world are entitled to go to heaven — the austere 
missionary and the man who is killed in battle.” The 
•exhortations of Sukracharyya to the military cla.sses are so 
soul-stirring that they deserve to be quoted in full : — 

Or??!' i 

f^W: 5ITffi II 


’ Thus Khij? JauJikfl, wo lonru from the Mahabhnrafn, lo exhort his soldieii 
before battle : 

si»ft5snf*i% wilwi tmrsf ii 

vt 'wiwaiistt ii 

Sauti, XXIX., .3.4-5. 

“ Behold these are the re^rious endowed witli ^?reat splendour for those that fight 
fearlessly. Full of Gandharba girls those regions are eternal ami capable of 
granting every wish. There on the other side are the regions intended 
for those that fly away from battle ’ They would have to rot there for 
eternity in everlasting ingloriousness.” The ideal of Sukracharyya is higher, 
because his fairies fight with each other for marrying the hero in the next life 
while the address of K\ng Janaka resembles the addresses of the early Mahoniedan 
Kaliphs and is echoed in the Quoran . 
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HTCPi sr^ \ 

vmtPi: i 

^1?: ^ ^ if tRiw5J II 

q?:* f^f fqqj?i I 
^ tnqrafn w^' q^ifwT»(ii 
^TTOWqiTl ^RW^T ^r^qnfrfil I 

qrfwimurrf mimi ii 

qifq^ #% I 

qftSTf^ qt»T^ ^ ’qtfH^^ir?!: ll 

Sukra, IV., vii., 309-17. 

A hard-heartod politician like Kautilya “ almost 
oblivious of the great hereafter ” also would divide 
heaven between the austere Brahmins (perhaps like 
himself !) and the great warriors of old. 

qi^q^q^ ^ fkm: 

^ftrn: qT?Rqw qTfatr I 
mqwfqqiPfj 3 ii?t: 
qTqn?5 ^^5 q(<<*l^^: ii 

“ Beyond those places where the Brahmins desirous of getting into 
heaven, attain together with their sacrificial instruments by performing 
a number of sacrifices, or by practising penance are the places which 
brave men losing life in good battles, are destined to attain imme- 
diately.” 

For such a warrior before whose eyes either the hues 
of heaven danced or the black of hell dangled there was 
absolutely no safety in retreat. “Hell yawns before him 
who flies in terror from a field of battle or who deserts 
either his ally or his master.” 


qnwRft ^ arow. i 

am: ^sfq 11 
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Not only were the terrors of the life beyond the grave 
reserved for the cowardly deserter, but he had no place 
either in the family or society here lielow.® Such were the 
precepts which gave birth to the Rajput or the Maharatta 
people. Such was the Aryavarta which exhibited to the 
wo rid a Rana Pratap or a Sivaji and for such a country 
was the memorable observation of Yuan Chwang made : 

“ Whenever a general i« despatched on a warlike expedition 
although he is defeated and his country is destroyed, he is not himself 
subjected to bodily punishment, only he has to exchange his soldier’s 
dress for that of a woman much to his shame and chagrin. So many 
times these men put themselves to death tc avoid such disgrace.”® 


^ Arthasastra, X., 8. This passage is admitted by Kantilya to be a quotation 
from the Vedas, 

Sukra, IV., vii., 328.329. 

^ IV,, Tii. 



CHAPTEll VIII 


War : The Law relaiing to Enema Persons and 
Enemy Protbuty 

As to the practices in war in the ancient East,” says 
Philipson, “ it is on the whole a monotonous story of 
unrestrained cruelty, Terocity, barbaric treatment, and 
the entire disregard of all considerations save the 
attainment of the belligerent’s object by whatever means 
possible.” This statement of Philipson is perhaps 
partially true but he errs grievously when following 
Laurient he describes the code of Manu as, “ mm 
doute amn, les loi de Mauou resjnrent-uu Machiavehsnie 
pmfoiid.'' He admits, however, that the code of Manu 
established striking relaxations in the barbarous conduct 
of warfare but he seems to observe a great divergence 
between actual practice and idealistic theory and 
condemns the Hindus “ beyond redemption.” It will be 
the object of this chapter to prove conclusively that the 
ancient Indians entertained a very high ideal of warfare 
and their practice in general conformed to that noble ideal. 
On the contrary, the theory of all nations of antiquity 
besides India, was that declaration of war involved 
interruption of all relations between belligerents and 
conferred the right of unlimited violence upon them. 
The ethical superiority of international custom in ancient 
India is broadbased on six great moral principles, viz . : — 

(i) The ancient Indians regarded war as a necessary 
evil to be taken recourse to (as shown in the last 
chapter) as a last expedient. 

(ii) Certain well-defined rules guided all wars — rules 
which were sanctioned by religion and common humanity 
and were carried out by men ennobled by a sense of 
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chivalry. The influence of chivalry upon the amelioration 
of warfare even in the middle ages in Europe has generally 
been acknowledged. 

(Ui) International usage in ancient India made a 
distinction between coiiibabints and non-combatants and 
recognized the modern principle of various grades in 
enemy character. 

(iv) The ancient Indians recognized war as a relation 
between states/ e.g., the Agni Purana defines * war ’ “ as 
the direct result of injuries done to each other by two 
hostile monarchs,” and the modern theory of the identity 
of the interests of the state with those of the individuals 
held good only in the case of a virtuous prince. Thus 
says Kamandaka : 

The same truth has been forcefully illus- 
trated by Kautilya when he speaks about the various 
grounds of tlie defection of an entire people. “ When 
a people are impoverished, they become greedy : when 
they are greedy, they become disaffected : when dis- 
affected, they voluntarily go to the side of the enemy or 
destroy their own master.” 

^T: IVT mfirT I 

' Cf. Roussoaii ; “ War ilteji is not a relation of man to man but a relation of state 
to state, in which individuals are enemies only accidentally, not as men nor even as 
citizens, but as soldiers; not as members of the country, but as its defenders. 
Finally, each state can have for its enemies only rather states and not men, seeing 
that between things of a diverse character no true relation can bo fixed.” 

J. J. Rousseau : Du Contrat Social, LI., iv. 

Vattol’s theory Jtpproaches Agni Parana’s definition even more closely ; 

“ It is against one sovereign that another makes war and not against the quiet 
subjects. The conqueror lays his hands on the possessions of the state, while private 
persons are permitted to retain theirs. They suffer but indirectly by the war ; and 
to them the result is that they only change masters ” 

Vattel, Bk. III., ch. 9, § 167. 

* Kam., IX., 44. 

39 
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(») Dharma did not recognize in ancient India, the 
institution of slavery. It has been repeatedly laid down 
both in the Dharmasastras as well as in the Arthasastras 
that an Aryya could never be reduced to slavery. 

(vi) ^The dissociation of gods from party strifes 
mitigated the rigours of warfare in ancient India. All 
the other nations of antiquity, the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Jews, the Greeks and 
the Romans introduced gods as partisans into secular 
wars. The defeat of one state in ancient India did not 
necessarily involve the defeat and the suppression of the 
presiding deity of that state, while Babylonian history 
tells us that “ after six hundred years Sutrakh-nakhante 
‘ seized the hands of Bel.’ ” The bloody deeds of the 
Hebrews had likewise the implicit sanction of Divine 
vengeance. Virgil represents the gods in their anger over- 
throwing Troy. In Greece we hear of a conflict between 
Poseidon and Athena for the possession of Athens, between 
Poseidon and Helios as to. Corinth and so on. In India, the 
nations struggled on for territorial aggrandisement, but 
the gods did not perhaps,. except in the Vedic age, fight 
for the appropriation of various localities. In the Epics 
and the Puranas we have instances of gods fighting among 
themselves and very rarely with men, such as Arjuna 
fighting with Siva ; but victory or defeat of states did not, 
in general, mean the victory or the defeat of the 
champion gods of the states. Thus religious rancour and 
religious fanaticism did not embitter secular warfare in 
ancient India for a very long time. These briefly are the 
causes which both Jmnumized and ennobled warfare in 
ancient India. 

Indian warfare stands in striking contrast to warfare 
throughout the world and in order to estimate the vastly 
liberal character of the wars in ancient India it is necessary 
to draw a picture of warfare not only in ancient but also in 
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comparatively modern times. Let us take up Egypt first. 
The description of the battle of Megiddo ^ and the new- 
ly discovered inscription of Ahmoso ^ will serve our pur- 
pose : “ The King himself, he led the way of his army, 

mighty at its head like a flame of fire, the King who 
wrought with his sword. He went forth none like him 
slaying the barbarians, smiting Betenu, bringing their 
princes as living captives, their chariots wrought with 

gold, bound to their horses ® 

Their champions lay stretched out like fishes on the 

ground. The victorious army of His Majesty went round 
counting the spoils, their portions. 

“ They brought in the booty which they had taken con- 
sisting of hands [severed from the slain], living prisoners, 
of horses and chariots, gold and silver.”* Thutmoses III, 
the first great hero in the world according to Breasted, 
built a wall with human skulls and thus concluded his 
boast : “ Lo ! my majesty carried off the wives of that 
vanquished one together with his children, and the wives 
of the chiefs who were there together with their children.® 

The monuments of Assyria and Babylonia as well as 
the records of the Hebrews bear witness to the barbarity 
of the Assyrians and certain of the Babylonian monarchs 
in warfare. The bodies of the slain were often mutilated, 
and rebel captives were impaled and subjected to the 
most horrible tortures. Those who escaped, were chained 
and enslaved. Whole nations were transplanted from one 
part of the empire to the other. The inscription of Assur- 
haxirpal runs thus : “ The nobles as many as had revolted, 
I flayed : with their skins I covered the Pyramid. Some 


* Megiddo, fought by Thutmoses III in Asia Minor, i5th Century B.C. 

* Ahmose, one of the officerti of the Egyptian army of the Thutmosids. 
Breasted : Records, IT,, 413. 

* Ibid, II., 616, 640 

® Breasted : II., 696. 
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of those I immured in the midst of the Pyramid ; others 
I impaled above the Pyramid on stakes ; others round 
about the Pyramid, I planted on stakes, many at the exit 
for ray own country I flayed ; with their skins I clad the 
fortress walls.”* 

The Persians did hardly mitigate the cruelties of war. 
Men, women and children were put to death or enslaved, 
and whole populations were transported. Mutilation of 
the dead and the torture of the living were freely exercised 
although there were some lighter shades to this picture.® 

If we turn our eyes from early Orient, to early Occident 
we find Greek warfare characterized by great cruelty 
and severity. Ilostilities in the Homeric times assumed 
the form of indiscriminate brigandage and extermination 
rather than subjection of the enemy was the usual 
practice. After Troy was taken, the Greeks did not 
think of taking possession of Priam’s kingdom ; the 
town was simply destroyed and the inhabitants were 
either enslaved or put to death. In historic times the 
conduct of the Greeks did not much improve although 
here and there our eyes meet with flashes of humanity. 
Athens, the “ Schoolmistress of Hellas,” brutally 
put to death all men of military age at Melos, and made 
slaves of the women and the children. The same story 
of indiscriminate slaughter and enslavement was told 
at Corcyra and at Mytiline, 

The methods of Roman warfare were probably more 
humane than those of the Greeks, because life in Greece 
centred in the polia whereas a policy of absorption instead 
of extermination was forced upon Rome by the ceaseless 
march of events and yet such acts as the burning of 
crops, the demolition of houses, the carrying of men and 

' Becords of the Past, II., 134-277. 

® E.g., the treatment of Themistocles by Arta.*«ares, e.g.^ Cyrus’s refusal to 
maltreat Greek embassies sent to him. 
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cattle as spoils were regarded as misfortunes to be borne 
rather than misdeeds to be complained of — “esse enim 
quaedam belli jura, qime nt facere, Ha, pafi sit faS', 
sata, exuri, derui, iecta, praedm Jmninuin hecormnqne 
agi, misera magis quam indigua patienfi esse.'’' Tn the case 
of towns taken by assault, the leaders and occasionally all 
male defenders were put to the sword, and the AVomen 
and children Avere all I’cducod to slavery. 

Warfare in the middle ages took a hideous form. 
All considerations Avortbj’^ of men and good Christians 
vanished. The folloAving passage taken from a Christian 
historian, descriptive of the capture of Jerusalem (which 
Avas taken by storm in 1099), serves as an illustration of 
the unrestrained brutality of the crusaders 

“ No barbarian, no infidel, no Saracen, ever i)erpetratod such 
wanton and cold-blooded atrocities of cruelty as the wearers of the 
eros.s of Christ on the capture of that city. Mnrder was mercy, 
rape tenderness, simple plunder the int»re ass('rtion of a conqueror’s 
right. Children were seized by their legs, some of them were 
plucked from their mother’s breasts and dashed against the walls or 
whirled from battlements. Others were obliged to leap from the 
walls ; some tortured, I’oasted by slow fires. They rijiped up 
prisoners to see if they had swallowed gold. Mveiy one surprised 
in the temple was slaughtered till the reek from the dead body 
drove away the slayers. The Jews were buried alive in their 
synagogues.” 

The cruel practices of the Swiss and the Italian 
mercenaries in the middle ages struck terror into the 
heart of every laAV-abiding and peaceful citizen. Even 
the English armies were not free from ferocity. Thus 
Bernard gives a graphic account of the campaigns of 
Edward III in France : 

“In the summer of 1346, an English army under Edward III 
landed on the coast of Normandy amongst a peaceful and industrious 

‘ Livy: XXXI., 30. 

® Mil mail : History of Latin Christianity, IV., 37. 
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people, who, says Froissart, had never heard a battle-cry, or seen an 
armed man. They took and sacked Barflenx and Cherbourg and 
marched on St. Lo. 

“ Fair and cheerful province, delicious sight to a hungry invader, 
with its hamlets and church tower’s, its substantial farms and large 
sleek cattle, thick orchards and green pastures, sweeping uphill 
and down dale to the winding margiiKof the sea ! The English 
scattered themselves over it, and so advanced, burning and destroying 
— burning and destroying — over the rich flats of Beauvoisin to the 
suburbs of Paris. Immense booty was taken ; yet the English host 
when it met the power of France at Creey, was reduced to the utmost 
extremity of want.^* ' 

It is refreshing to turn one’s eyes from this sickening 
tale of horrors in Europe to India which inspite of the 
condemnation of Philipson as a country beyond redemp- 
tion’’ carried on her wars in accordance with strict laws. 
Thus Bhisma'^ exhorted Judhisthir to he guided by 
righteous laws : 

A king should never desire to subjugate the Earth by unright- 
eous means even if such subjugation would make him the sovereign 
of the whole Earth. What king is there that would rejoice after 
obtaining victory by unfair means? A victory attained by unrighteous- 
ness is uncertain and never leads to heaven.” 

Bhisma elsewhere observes that a Kshattriya who 
destroys righteousness and transgresses all Avholesome 
harriers does not deserve to l)e reckoned as a Kshattxuya 
and ** should be driven from society.’' 

wif i 

« « HI « 


' Bernard ; Growth of Laws and Usages of War, pp. 97-99. 
® Mahabharata: Santi-Raj, XCVI., 1-8, 10, 
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This has been declared to be the primeval law for warriors and 
from this law a Kshattriya should never depart when he strikes his 
foes in battle.” 

ii' . 

The theory of loternational Law by which the 
hardships of Avar have to a very large extent been modified 
is foreshadowed in tlie Mahabharata, where Bhisma 
counsels abstention from fruitless acts •* of hostility, from 
insolence and from haughty speech and recommends 
humane treatment to the conquered people. 

, The victorious king should express sorrow at the 
death of the soldiers of the opposite party and try to 
conciliate the vanquished by kind treatment. 


«!% f«?n % m titsfq’9 1 

3*1: 351: n 


w?f wifiw* t^w* I 

^ ^ 3^T 1 

jRtivrf* !TOwf«f II® 


^ ManU) VII., 98. 

= ittftw •nfira' santi, cm., lo. 

•’ Mahabharata, Santi, OIL, 34-38. “ Before smiting, 0 Bharata ! and while smiting 
utter sweet words j after having smitten, show them compassion and let them 
understand that thou art grieving and weeping for them. Having vanquished an 
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‘A king was not to kill a large number of troops of the 
foe although he should certainly do that which would 
make his victory decisive.’ 

“ 91 I” 

This was probably too high an ideal set up before a 
conquering hero but even the writers of the Arthasastras* 
who were all worshippers in the shrine of Expediency 
and according to whom the end alone justified the means, 
counselled generous and chivalrous treatment of a con- 
quered country.^ 

'J hus, the Epics allow Dhurmnjnddhci only, they do 
not permit Kiilajuddha. [t is only when we come to the 
study of the Arthasastras that we find them prescribing 
Kulajuddha under certain circumstances and with certain 
limitations. The Arthasastras looked upon war from two 
points of view: {i) from the point of utility, and {ii) from 
the point of “ state necessity.” Thus, according to Sukra- 
charyya, a king should never destroy his army by recklessly 
undertaking wars — “w 

but being once in a quarrel the king was to behave 
himself in such a way “ that the opposed might beware of 
him.” Victory had to be obtained at any cost whether 


army, the king sliouhl address the survivors saying 1 am not at all glad that so 
many have been slain by my troops ’ Alas, tho latter though repeatedly dissuaded 
by me, have not obeyed my directions, I wish they (that are slain) were all alive ! 
They do not deserve such death ! They are all good men and true and unretroating 
in battle, such men indeed are rare ’ He that has slain such a hero in battle, has 
surely done that which is not agreeable tome!’ Having uttered such speeches 
before the survivors of the vanquished foe the king should in secret honour those 
amongst his own troops that hare bravely slain the foe. For sootbing the wounded 
slayers for their sufferings at the hand of tho foe, the king desirous of attaching 
them to himself should even weep seizing their hands affectionately.’* — P. 0. Ray, 
Santi-Raj, p. 328. 

’ cm., 19. 

- E.g„ Sukra, i V., vii. (see later). 

' Sukra, V., 7- 
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one followed the accepted rules of international usage 
or not. “ for, says Sukra- 

charyya, it is folly to lose one’s object “ and therefore, a 
clever king should even suffer insult and humiliation at 
the outset to secure ultimate victory. 

’Ttwpf g toti: i 

unr: ^ ii 

But even Sukracharyya does neither deny the 
existence of Dharmajuddha, nor does be recommend 
Kutajuddha in every eventuality. The theory of state- 
interest triumphs over the inherent superiority of every 
ethical principle and he recommends only for the 

weak. 

There is no warfare, says he, which extirpates the 
powerful •’ enemy so much as “ •! 

” as one should folloAV the moral rules so long 
as one is powerful because people remain friends till 
then, just as the wind is the friend of the burning fire. 

gran i 

fwar gra^ wgfg gar ii 

The same principle has also been enunciated by Kautilya :* 

“ ggf^rfirer gf^ffgftrggf*g: ggnsugg^^gin 

fgqg^ ggreggn i” 

The overwhelming duty of self-preservation on the 
part of a state compelled it to take recourse to ^Z^Y 
but a small state before undertaking such wars was 


* Sukra, IV , vii., 360. 

“ Ihid, IV., vii., 363. 

^ Ibid, IV., vii , 189. 

Cf, also Agni, CCXL„ 16. 

* Arthasastra, X., 3 


40 
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advised by Kautilya to enter into a subordinate alliance 
with a powerful state in the relationship of a sovereign 
and a client state.* It is only when outside help was 
not available that such a method of warfare was to be 
adopted. Thus says Manu 

II 

It is almost certain, however, that formed the 

exception and not the rule as the distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants was firmly recognized 
by the ancient Hindus. Thus, though Sukracharyya* 
advocated a policy of “ state-necessity,” yet he recognized 
that Dharmajuddha allowed certain privileges both to 
combatants as W'ell as to non-combatants. 

*1^5! ^ ^ I 

^ ii 

fqqaH ^ ^ I 

^ II 

g ^ ^4^ Ii 

The Santiparva of the Mahabharata not only dis- 
tinguishes between combatants and non-combatants but 
makes various gradations among combatants. Thus, 
“ one that is walking unprepared in a road,” i.e., a mere 
traveller, or one engaged in drinking and eating, or one 


> Vide ante. Ibid, VII., 16. 
= Manu, VII., 176. 

* SukrR, IV., vii., 365-58. 
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skilled in some special art, i.e., persons admittedly follow- 
ing peaceful walks of life were granted immunities ‘from 
being killed.’* Coupled with the general law, viz., that 
an Aryya could not bo reduced to slavery,** international 
usage or custom establishes the distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants. This distinction has 
been further emphasized by laws relating to what we 
now call “ belligerent occupation ” and “ blockade,” by 
land.* Even persons in the Avar zone who were mere 
onlookei’s could not be killed.® Messengers and Brahmans 
admittedly folloAving their general peaceful lives were 
also not to be killed.® 

The Mahabharata recognizes various grades in 
enemy character. Thus, according to the Mahabharata 
men who go out of the camp (o procure forage or fodder, 
men who set up camps, and camp-followers as well as 
those who wait at the gates of the king or ,his ministers 
or those who do menial service to the army-chiefs, or 
those who are chiefs of such servants, shared the im- 
munities of the non-combatants.’’ 


‘ Mahabharata- Santi-Raj, C , 27-29. 
Vishnu, VI., 5, 151. 

Manu, VIII., 412. 

Arthasastra, III., 13. 

* See later. 

* Manu, VII., 92. 

” Gautama, X., 18. 

^ Mahabharata . Santi-Raj, C., 27-29 . 
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Kautilya ' the arch-apostle of expediency would permit 
emigration and immigration in times of war but Sukra- 
charyya the ruthless advocate of the doctrine of state- 
necessity would extend enemy character to many persons 
enjoying immunity according to the Mahabharata. 

Erom a passage in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, it appears 
that belligerency did not i)ut a stop to commercial 
intercourse, ipso facto, but if the king considered import 
of enemy’s merchandise detrimental to the interests of 
his country then he could put a stop to such commercial 
intercourse : 

; ft ^ JiwrJt 

anfhsrfaiT qacgfirqftyMia q?nqTqf^ «”* 

The above conclusions are also confirmed by the evidence 
of foreigners. Thus says Megasthenes ; 

“ Whereas among other nations, it is usual in contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and then to reduce it to an 
uncultivated waste, among the Indians on the other hand 
by whom Misbandmen are regarded as a class that is 
sacred and imiolable, the tillers of the soil even when 
battle is raging in their neighbourhood are undisturbed 
by any sense of danger, for the combatants on either side 
in waging the conflict make carnage of each other, 
but allow those engaged in Jmsbandi'y to remain quite 
unmolested. Besides they neither ravage an enemy's 
land loith fire mr cut down its trees." ® The same thing 
has been repeated by Diodoros Sekulos:* “Among the 

_> Arthasaatra, VII., 1 • “ 

Ihtd. 

» Ibid, VII., 4. 

^ Megaetthenos, Frag. 1. 

* Th® Historical Library of Diodoros Sekiilos, 11., iii., 73, 
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ancient Hindus the armies on both sides slaughter 
one another, yet they never hurt the husbandman, 
as one who is a servant for their common good and 
advantage of them all; neither do they burn their enemies’ 
country, or cut doAvn their trees or plants.” Thus Yuan 
Chwaiig. also bears ample testimony to the humanity of 
Indian warfare — “Petty rivalries and wars are not 
unfrequent,” says he, “ but they dd little harm to the 
country at large.”' 

Thus, the ancient Hindus clearly undei’stood the 
modern international term, “ enemy character.” Kau- 
tilya was howev(*r obsessed with the idea of “ la gloire ” 
and he therefore (‘xtended the significance of “ enemy 
character ” even to such kings of the “ Mandala or the 
circle of states, whoso territories were contiguous to the 
dominions of the Vijigisu. Thus, Kautilya was guided 
by the “ distance ” theory of enmity, but he recognised 
also the enemy who created distur])ances. 

Likewise friends were divided into (1) natural friends and 
(2) acquired friends. 

Sukracharyya extended further the significance of 
enemy character. Gautama * recommended that persons 
who acted as messengers and those who declared them- 
selves ‘ cows and Brahmans ’ should share the immunities 
of other? combatants wounded or disabled, but Sukra- 
charyya would not grant immunity to anybody who could 
bear arms. Thus, says he, “ a Brahman does not incur sin 

> Boa), Vol. II. 

= ArthasaBtra, VI , 2. 

’ Gautama, X., 18. 
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even if he fights with arms and weapons in his hands and 
there is absolutely no sin in killing a man with a 
murderous intent.” A Brahman who appeared with a 
murderous intent lost all the privileges of his caste. He 
became as good as a Sudra and the ordinary treatment 
of a belligerent was meted out to a Brahmana 
fighting obstinately with arms in his hands in a field 
of battle.’ 

^ ^ ^ 

St wf f^?r: ii 

Even an infant could liecome tainted if it came 
upon a man with arms and it might with impunity be 
killed. 

fit^ »itnr^T «t II ' 

The ancient Hindus were not merely satisfied 
with laying down injunctions of religion for the 

* Sukra, IV., vii., 325-28 

The Brahmans therefore formed a fighting caste as is also testified to by 
Kantilya although he does not put much faith in the invincibleness or the invulner- 
ability of the Brahman army. 

=5*1: Tair^raki 

5 nw«i 9 i' 1 g ’59; -. 

A. s., ix., 2. 

Cf, also Sukra, IV., vii , 332*83 

gg? li Jtgr inn^gig sranin: 1 
H?' asnft 4 agi mtwnfiisT: 11 

1 

agift g? ’nsutg’g <n^ 11 

’ Sukra, IV., vii., 326. 
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guidance of the army : nor was their consciousness for 
the sanctity of long-standing usage relied on, but 
elaborate rules were framed for keeping the soldiery 
strictly under control. Thus they were to be 
regularly inspected by the king ‘ and properly officered.* 
The troops were to keep the arms, weapons and unifot'ms 
quite bright and ready for use.* They Avero held respon- 
sible for food, water and vessels in Avhich food might be 
cooked.** They were subjected to daily parades * and 
arrangements Avere made for roll call “ every morning 
and evening. All these salutary provisions increased 
the efficiency of the army and elaborate rules Avere laid 
down by which its treatment of the civilian population 
was vastly improved. Soldiers Avere liable to be punished 
by martial law if they criticised their commanders or if 
they maintained ‘ illicit connexion Avith evil-doers and 
enemies.’ 

if: i 

^ Soldiers were required to 
forsake violence, rivalry, procrastination over state- 
duties, indifference to injuries of the king, conversation as 
well as friendship with enemies. They had to take a vow 
of enforcing the ob-iervance of these rules and they meted 


'■ Ai’thasastra, I., 17 ; o/. also Kam.. XV., 48. 

• /Ziiii, IT., 4. I ‘ ‘ Elephant.^, ca rally, 

chariots and infantry shall be officered with many chiefs ” 

APsTOWlfn ^ I — Sukra, IV., vii., 385. 

• W II 

’ Rpwwtfifsi’ w: \-~Jbu}. 

• RW' ms; ^Prarpit irwrn wsrn' ar; i Pww ^ i 

AJWl' «ai^’ ^ NR?? 1 1 

’ lUd, IV,, vii., 891. 
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out death to those who violated them. * 

^«5nEn?Rnna«5t i 

W5P5 Ifirar* fsfw* ql: ii " 

The ancient Indian kings did not folloAvthe policy of war 
supporting the army and ample provision was made for 
paying off the salaries of the soldiers regularly. Thus 
full pay was to be granted to those who were trained 
soldiers and half pay was to be given to those who 
were under military training. 

t ^ mm I 

The soldiers were to give receipts in full satisfaction to 
the king in a form specifying wages. 

The troops were stationed near the village but outside 
it. Soldiers were required to make cash i)ayments for 
articles bought and they were not allowed to enter the 
village without a royal “ permit.” 

i 

mm i. * 

* 

sjqnrai mw *t i* 

' Arthasastra, IV., vii., 386. 

’ Ihid, TV , Fii., 382.83 

' Snkra, IV., vii., 390 

* ibid, IV., vii , 389. 

* ibid, IV., vii., 379 

« ibid, IV., vii,, 383. 
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All these rules inculcated by the military codes of 
Indian antiquity remind us of the modern days of dis- 
ciplined barrack life ; all these rules taught the soldier 
to respect law and order and to be particularly dutiful 
towards innocent villagers ; while a liberal scale of pay 
diminished their rapacity for pillage and booty. These 
rules did not have their permanent ‘ habitation ’ in mili- 
tary codes alone but were communicated to the soldiers 
evey eighth day (“ 

It has been observed before, that the ancient Hindus 
understood the distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants fully well and laws of war gave various kinds 
of protection to combatants. Thus, it was one of the 
paramount duties of the soldiery to give Quarter to 
enemy persons. Thus says the Mahabharata : 

?i<»T ^ i 

HWSI’rfwsTTSlt ^ II 

^ ig-ci: wsnfi ii 

“ The victor should protect the land newly conquered, from acts of 
aggression. He should not cause his troops to pursue too much the 
routed foe. The onset is irresistible of persons that rally after rout 
and that despairing of safety, assail their pursuers. For this reason, 


^ Sukra, IV, vii., 387. 

" Mahabharata, Santi-Raj, XCIX., 12-14 . 

5^1% 'srew itPiwIWBTCrai; ii 

Sr I 

Hanfci.Raj, C., 27-30 
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.O King, thou shouldst not cause thj' troops to pursue too much the 
. Touted foe. Warriors of courage do not wish to strike them that rmi 
a^ray vvitli speed,” 

Thus Bhisma urges two reasons contradictory in their 
very nature against the irresistible desire of a victorious 
army to extirpate its vanquished foe — the one is in accord 
with a sage counsel of military necessity, while the other 
is dictated by humanity. 

So Bhisma lays down rules according to which 
quarter should be given to the following classes of 
persons : 

“ (1) those that are asleep ; 

(2) those that are thirsty or fatigued ; 

(3) those whose accoutrements have fallen away ; 

(4) those who have set their heart on final 
emancipation ; 

(5) those that are flying away ; 

(6) those that are walking along a road ; 

(7) those that are engaged in drinking and eating; 

(8) those that are mad or insane ; 

(9) those that have been wounded mortally ; 

(10) those that have been exceedingly weakened 
by their wounds ; 

(11) those that are staying ‘ trustfully ’ ; 

(12) those that have begun any woi’k Avithout being 
able to complete it (referring to saciifices 
probably) ; 

(13) those that are skilled in some special art; 

(14) those that are in grief ; 

(15) those who go out of the camp for procuring 
forage or fodder ; 

(16) those who set up camps or who are camp fol- 
lowers ; and lastly 

(17) those who do menial services, and A>ho are 
the chiefs of such servants.” 
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It is clear from the above list that excepting persons 
Wounded, camp followers, and ‘those who have lost their 
coat of mail ’ all othei* persons are non-combatants. 

Civilised warfare of modern times does not show the 
least quarter to some of these persons as well as to those 
who take to ftiafht unless they actually surrender them- 
selves. In the list of pei'sons given by Manu to whom 
quarter should be shown as well as in the list furnished 
by Sukracharyya, quarter has been recommended to one 
who joins the palms of his hands in supplication, to one 
who flees with dishevelled hair and to one who sits down 
(as a sign of suri*ender) or to one who says, “ I am thine.” 



Sukracharyya, an exponent of the principle of e.xpediency, 
recommended the extirpation of foes when beset with 
dangers and difficulties, Avhen they are done up with 
hunger and thirst, when they are oppressed by disease. 


» Mann, VII„!>I-!W 

ST git 51 fsiRflw sj *nr' ST fsrugvn i 
lugsir' SI ^[snsiag it 
sTTgMSTwnnir sttw siTfiTTifrt^?Tg i 
*T TifW »T HSUSM M^mgWTST II 

Cf, also Snkra, IV., vii , 354-59 

ST N wg gjsug? snfW ST i 

ST gwfuandtsf sr snft?sig « 

SI gn’ ST ftRWri ST sni' SI I 

snggisnsT qww m ii 

fiistsn* sr M g^fftsiwrmSnirw si -sr t 

ST SI irosTi gflt M^ngwoi ii 
STT^ SI gHi I 

sun^tsu’ g firgg si i 
>r%# g t SI gfsii ^igsn ii 
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famine, or when they are asleep or engaged in taking 
food, etc., but he never denied quarter to persons who 
actually surrendered.' 

It is evident from the passages quoted above, that the 
wounded were not killed nor were they left to die. From 
a passage in the Agni Purana we learn that one of the 
duties of infantry soldiers was to carry the dead and the 
wounded from the battlefield to a place of safety ; the 
car-warriors, on the other hand helped to carry the 
wounded from a distance.® 

Frisone) s of war in ancient India were treated with 
hmnanity. Early custom gave the absolute right of 
life and death over the person of the vanquished. From 
a passage in Josephus we learn that Ptolemy Luthyrus 
overran the territory of Judea, strangled Jewish women 
and children, and boiled them in cauldrons, thus securing 
for his country a reputation for cannibalism.* Slavery was 
a mitigation to the lot of prisoners. Justinian’s legal con- 
science was satisded when he declared slavery a merciful 
relaxation of the strict rules of warfai’e which gave the 
victor a right over the lives of his captives.* An enlightened 
writer like Grotius ° contented himself simply by advising 
Christians to remain satisfied with ransom. Even so late 

^ Sukra, IV., Tii., 845 • 

ii 

® Agni, OCXXXVL, 44-48 ; Physicians and nursos took charge of the wounded. 
Vide infra^ 

® Josephus: Antiq., XII., 10; XITF., 6 

* Justinian : Inst., I., iii., 8. 

® Grotius : III., 0, 
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as the Treaty of Versailles, we (ind England and France 
entering into an agreement for the ransom of mutual 
prisoners. 

In Greece the person of the defeated enemy was con- 
sidered to be at the mercy of the conqueror. From a 
legal point of view, there was but little difference between 
a slave SovXos and a prisoner of war aix//a\a)r<)s. Humaner 
counsel however prevailed and we find constant protests 
against the sale of Hellenic prisoners of war to Hellenes 
in that period of criticism in Greece, mz., the fourth 
century B.C. Thus Plato in his Republic strongly dis- 
approves of the wanton destruction or enslavement of 
Hellenes to the people of the same race. In the Hei'aclidne 
of Euripides the struggle between custom and conscious- 
ness finds a tragic illustration when a pinsoner was 
brought to Alemena and was told that he must suffer a 
miserable death, but objections were at once urged that 
such a practice wotild be contrary to the custom of the 
country : 

Arr ovK c(TT avvcrrov topSc (rat KaraKravtiv 
A A aAAojs ap auTOv tu^p,a\(x>TOV €i\op,€%' 

€Lpy€i Sc 87; Tis TOvSc fXT) Oaveiv PO/XOS. 

Arr Tots TT/frSc TTpocTTaraKrtp ov Sokci. 

A A TL TO^ ; €xOpovs TOtcrtS’ ov KaXov Karavfiy 
Arr ovx ovrtv ttv y€ cXtoo’iv cv f^o.XV’ 

Grote bestows unstinted praise on Callicratidus, the 
Spartan Admiral because be declared that as long as he 
exercised the command no Greek would ever be reduced 

to slaver V ap\ovr<K ovSera t^XXifjvmv «s to tK€ivov roi/ olvS 

pawo8i<r0rivat^ King Aegislaus reminded his Spartan com- 
rades that prisoners of war were men to be kept and not 
criminals to be punished : thus from out of this humane 
attitude sprang up the custom of ransom, mitigating 
the sufferings of those prisoners who could buy their 
liberty. 
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' Eoniau treatment of prisoners was much milder than 
that of the ‘refined’ Hellenes. The Romans before they 
entered on a career of absorption and expansion resorted 
to the malpractices of the Greeks but later on they 
treated their prisoners well. After the fall of Cartha- 
gena, 209 B.C., Scipio allowed Mago and all the other 
free-born Carthaginian citizens to get back home. On 
several occasions Caesar liberated his prisoners on con- 
dition of their not taking up arms again. The institution 
of ransom was recognised and prisoners were liberated 
at times without ransom. Thus Pyrrhus followed the 
custom of releasing prisoners of war without ransom.* 

The Indian treatment of prisonei-s was perhaps much 
more humane than that of the Greeks and of the Romans. 

It was almost a .settled custom that no Aryya should 
be reduced to slavery. Thus says Kautilya : 

In the Vedic times, however, the Dasyus or the abori- 
gines, if taken prisoners were reduced to slavery. Thus 


Kuri Heraclid., 965 ot tf*? 

Mess Is it not possible for you 1o put him to doath 
Ale In vjiin then hare we taken him prisoner 
But what law hinders him from dyini? 

Mess. It seems not well to the chiefs of the land 

Ah*. What is this ‘r Not good to them to slay one's pnemiea 

Moss No, any one they have taken alir© in battle. 

tr Philipsot). 

^ Nee mi annim posco, net* mi pretium dederitis : 

Noc oomponantes bellnm ; sed belligeranteH, 


Quorum virtuti belli fortuna pepercit, 

Borundem me libertati parcore certnni est 

Cic: Deoffie, I., 12. 


* Arthasastra, III„ 13. 
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the word Dam has the sense of slave ’ in several passages 
of the Rigveda ; 

Not our own will betrayed us, but seduction, 
thoughtlessness, Vanina ! Wine, dice, anger. 

The old is near to lead astray the younger : 
even slumber leadeth men to evil-doing. 

Slavelike may I, do service to the bounteous, 
serve fiw from sin, the good inclined to anger. 

This gentle lord_gives wisdom to the simple: 
the wiser g()d leads on the wise to the riches. ' 

But neither in the epic era nor in subsequent times do 
we find any claims advanced on the part of the victors to 
reduce their captives to slavery. On the contrary, we have 
the positive te.stimony of the Agni Purana which enjoined 
upon monarchs the duty of abstaining from making cap- 
tives of war. At any rate, if prisoneivs were made, 
they were to be set at liberty immediately on the con- 
clu.«ion of peace : 

" A king should treat a prisoner of war ransomer] and liberated 
as his own begotten son. A defeated army should not be fought 

again The wives of a defeated king do not pass to the victor * 

Of five means of appeasing the wi-ath of a stronger 


‘ R. V., VU., 86, 7. 0/. also - 

Yadu and Tnrva, too, have been two Daaas, well disposetl to servo 
Together with great store of kiiie. 

Slavery in the Rigveda might be due to “ wine, diee, gatnbling R. Y., X., 62, 10. 

It is not the place here to trace the history of the institntien of slavery in 
ancient India. Kautilya’s Artbasastra deals w'ith rules relating to slaves and 
corvee. The slavery in ancient India as depicted by the Arthasastra differed from 
Roman slavery in three things, (t) the slaves in ancient India were not Aryans 
whereas at Rome, slaves were frequently, though not invariably, of Roman or at 
any rate of Italian origin, (n) the Indian slave had not only the protection of 
religion but also the (ni) protection of law. Thus, violation of a female slave 
against her will led to puuisliment Kautilya lays dowm general rules for masters in 
Chapter I, Book 11, according to w'hich those who did not treat their slaves (da8as)y 
hired serfs (Ahitakas), and relatives well were to be taught their duty. 

® Agni, COXXXVI., 61.66. 
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adversary by gifts, the fifth one is setting at liberty prisoners captured 
in war.”' 

The humane treatment recommended by Kautilya 
and Sukracharyya to enemy person and enemy property 
in a country conquered or under belligerent occupation 
leaves no room for doubt that even if prisoners were 
made in ancient Indian warfare, they were very liberally 
treated and neither wholesale extirpation nor wholesale 
reduction to slavery was their lot ; on the contrary they 
were rarely ransomed and frequently liberated. 

Certain means of destroying combatants were also 
forbidden. This will he treated in the next Chapter. 

With regard to enemy property, the evidence of 
the Greek writers" conclusively proves that wholesale 
destruction or ravaging of the enemy’s property was 
not the general practice in ancient Indian warfare. The 
question of booty however raises some difficulty. It 
appears, however, that the king took a share of the booty 
in the Vedio age. The word Udaja with its variant 
Niraja^ ha.s been used to denote the share of the booty 
taken by the king after victory According to 

Manu Samhita, “ chariots and horses, elephants, parasols, 
money, grain, cattle, women, all sorts of goods and 
valueless metals belong to him who takes them conquering 
(the possessor).” The Vedas enjoin upon the soldier ‘who 
takes such booty, the duty of going into shares with the 
king and his comrades.’ 

jit qwraf?! ji'w ii 

‘ Agni, CCXL, 16.J8. 

Vide ante. 

Maitrayani Ramhitn, for inetannw 1., 10» 16 ; IV.j 3, 1. 

* Manu, YJL, 96-97. 
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According to Sukracharyya, silver, gold and other 
kinds of booty belonged to him who won the same. 
The king was also to satisfy the troops by “ giving them 
those things with pleasure according to the labour under- 
gone” ; 

These two passages would lead to the conclusion 
that the soldiery were given up to unbridled plunder and 
the king was a sharer in that plunder. Probably the passage 
in Manu Samhita referred to the practice of the victors 
during the Vedie age, because it specifically referred to a 
passage in the Vedic literature according to which not 
merely gold and silver, ?>., the personal belongings of 
soldiers slain on the battlefield, but also “money,” 
“grain,” “cattle,” “women” would belong to the captor. 
Sukraeharyya in the second passage quoted above, does 
not specifically refer to “money,” “grain,” “cattle” or 
“ women ” but goes further and observes that the king 
should protect the people of a conquered country like his 
own children and should realise “ revenue ” from a 
portion of the territory or the whole. 

m W Tm m: ii 

^ ^ ^ 

ffgiT: ’ffssrt: i" 

This passage coupled with Kautilya’s recom- 
mendations for the administration of a newly conquered 
territory * as well as the injunctions laid down by Bhisma^ 
as relating to “ the maidens captured from the enemy’s 


^ Sukra, IV., yii., 372. 

* Ibid, 373-74. 

^ Arthasastra. 

* Santi-Raj., XCVI. 
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country, the wealth or the kine,” lead us on to the 
inevitable conclusion that the system of taking booty 
was allowed although organised plunder was never 
permitted excepting perhaps in a Kutajuddha with the 
wild tribes of the forest named by Kautilya 

Inhabitants of captured towns have at all times met 
with a sad fate. We ueed not go to the blood-curdling 
tales of the sack of Elarn, the erasure of Babylonia and 
the destruction of Nineveh : Greece and Home furnish us 
with many examples of inhumanity practised in ancient 
warfare. Thus, towns taken by storm in ancient Greece 
were liable to destruction — the men of military age were 
put to the swoi'd, while the other citizens were reduced 
to slavery and general plunder followed. Roman practice 
was less barbarous but Polybius ® held that the sacking 
of dwelling houses, the seizure of corn and other provi- 
sions, the setting fire to much property, the carrying off 
of the valuable dedicated arms of the porticoes and the 
destruction of the rest — all this was right and fair by the 
laws of Avar. The sack of Magdeburg in the Thirty 
Years’ War rankled in the minds of men for a long time 
and demonstrated the necessity for International Law, 
Even so late as the year 1900, the murder of Blagoves- 
chensk benumbed many a modern publicist. 

Humanity in ancient India triumphed over the desire 
of revenge and according to Kautilya the territory of the 
conquered enemy should be kept so peacefully that all 
people might sleep without any fear : | 

l* a great exponent of the 

^ Arthasastra, IX , 2. 

« Polybittft, V., 9. 

Arthasastra^ 13, 4. 

Cf, Liv., I,, 38: Deditosqiie Collatinos ita accipio camque deditionis formulnm 
esse : rex luterrogavit “ oatisne vos legati oratoresqae missi a populo oonlatino, ut vos 
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principle of expediency like Kautilya not only counsels 
moderation but even urges kings not to use inflammatory 
and combustible powder Avlien a fort can be captured 
by other means for, says he, “ fti*e cannot be trusted; it not 
only offends gods, but also destroys the people, grains, 
cattle, gold, raw materials and the like.” Then his utili- 
tarianism rises up along with his humanity and he urges 
a further reason against reductioji of forts by tire, etc. — 
“ because the acquisition of a fort with its property 
all destroyed, is a source of further loss.” 


II 


I 


As in the cases of Greece and Home, belligerent occupa- 
tion in ancient India formed one of the means of acquir- 
ing property. War, according to Aristotle was a natural 
means of acquiring property — xai yj iroXfiuKri <j)\j<TUK rrrriKrf mo 

eo-Tot Ocoupatio belUca, similaidy in the case of the 

Romans was for a very long time considered one of the 
modes of acquiring property. The same view was adopted 
also by Kautilya: 

The conqueror occupying an enemy’s territory invari- 
ably followed the imperial policy of Rome so eloquently 
sung by Virgil in the following famous lines: — 

Tu regere imperio jjopalos, Romane, inetnenlo ; 

Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisqne irnponere morem, 

Parcera subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


populuiuque dederetis? “Sumus.” “cstno popiilus cotilatinus in »iia potestater' 
**e8fc,” deditsne VOS popiilumque colatimim urbem agros, aquam, fcerminos, delubra, 
utensilia, diviua huraanaque omnia in meam popuHque Romani dicionem”? 
dedimuB *’ ** at egio recipio,” 

» Arthasastra, XIII,, 4. 

« Ibid, XIIL, 6. 
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The ancient Hindus recognised war as a necessary evil 
and as soon as the blasts of war had blown away and 
‘ dovelike peace returned ’ a conqueror never failed 
to follow the principle of conciliation. Thus says the 
Mahabharata : * “if a hostile king be vanquished by the 
troops of the invader, the latter should not himself 
fight his vanquished foe. On the other hand, he should 
bring him to his palace, and persuade him to stay 
for a whole year — ‘ I am thy slave ’ — whether he says 
or does not say this, the vanquished foe by living 
for a year in the house of his victor gains a new lease of 
life. If a king succeeds in bringing by force a maiden 
from the house of his vanquished foe, he should keep her 
for a year and ask her whether she would wed him or 
any one else. If she does not agree, she should then 
be sent back. He should behave similarly in respect of 
all other kinds of wealth that are acquired by force. 
The king should never appropriate the Avealth confiscated 

from the thieves and others awaiting execution 

The kine taken from the enemy by force should be given 
away to the Brahmans. The bulls taken away from the 
enemy should be set to agricultural work or be sent to 
the enemy.” According to Sukracharyya, the victorious 
king should first protect the people as his children, collect 
revenue from them, grant a portion of the revenue for the 
maintenance of the vanquished king and his family and he 


' Mahabbarata . Santi-Raj, XCVl., 3-6. I’ratap Ray’s translation. 

’sciq II 

Cf. also Agni, OCVXXVI,, 22.». 
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should then enjoy the remainder of the income.* The 
soldiery must remain outside the village and should 
not be permitted to enter the village without a royal permit 
and should on no account oppress the villagers.** Not 
simply that — military rule was not to be followed as Sukra- 
charyya definitely lays it down that soldiers should not 
be appointed to any other work besides warfare 
f^*Tr and villagers were not to 

come into daily contact with the soldiery. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra throws a flood of light on the 
international consciousness of his age when he imposes the 
strictest injunctions upon a conquering hero not to 
covet the land, things and sons, or the wives of the king 
slain by him : on the contrary, he should re-in state in 
their own estates the relatives of the kings slain. The 
throne should also be preserved in the dynasty. If a king 
does not follow these precepts then he runs certain risk 
of exciting the displeasure of the ‘circle of states’ 
which is sure to rise up in arms against him. The 
passage of Kautilya is so full of wisdom and so 
“ redolent of international odour ” that it deserves to be 
quoted in full : 

nrag 

^ ^TOmiwr: i 


‘ limRfi?' irai i rrer 3% fera 1 

'SmWTO 3 ^ I Wfk'jjfS! II 

*«««*« 

ST w THTwiftm; 11 

Sukra, V., 84.86. 
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i' 

^ftig ^ vmm: i 

warw^in Tiw. » 


Actuated by motives of perpetuating dynastic rule, 
Kautilya, the moral prop of the vast Mauryya Empire, 
rises to a higher conception of imperialism in his chapter 
on and lays down rules of administration for 

a conqueror whose mission it should be to “ subjugate 
the haughty,” “ to impose the custom of peace ” and 
to lead nations on to a straightforward path of progress. 
Betain those customs of the vanquished which appear 
to you good, remove those which are bad, honour 
their language, customs and manners, reward the learned 
and the orators, heal the scars of w'^ar by releasing 
prisoners, and please your subjects by remission of taxes : 
this was the advice given to the Vijigisu by Kautilya — 
this Avas the policy followed by the Romans in 
framing their pax Ronmna ; the same policy has 
also been consistently followed by the British in laying 
down the foundation-stone of the pax Bt'itannica. 
Deviation from this policy of consolidation and concilia- 
tion after conquest spelt the ruin of the Roman Empire 
and will inevitably lead to the ruin of every empire of the 
present or of the future. Thus says Kautilya : 


o » ^ - ^ 


‘ Arthasastra, VII., 16. 
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^^1%: i »nwn^ ^ ^ 

L j » ^ i ^ ^ ^ - .. . , ^1 _ . -^ 

»j^?r ^isTPinT^^ ^ ^jnr^ar- 

aRT ^ I ^wlts ^ ; 

?W m TWIT, IT^q^U >T^RR?TT 

WTq^ I ^TRWlil^lT ^^5IT?T>lf ^ ^T?Tf%tig?TrH^«iR? 

^TT3n?5WTpai5rt ^ qftqTz^msit^ Tif^grt^m- 

^f qT:w qsr*ff’^*Nw qr# ^qqnT 

qr wqfqqrsnsqijuqwq PTmti^i qtq 

qrsqrnnqqqTffiT qsriqqit • ^ #q: iwi^ttri^* 

sTw: qqRTTzItTHtqr qqrf^wfwnq: ; fqgqf liftr ira^n ; 
!rq«RiTqg«fq qi i ^aRq^qwqrqqq^Ttq q^qf ssi^q: ^- 
qqqqqrq ?Rtq^ ; ifqwtq qnr^ i Rwfqfw^qrswqq^ i 
^qif^ qi ^ fq^aiyf^fq i T?a^— ^ ^^qqqT*., ?i 
waifa^i^WTq^ 1 ^ q ^qtqiqqr:, cf q^l^irsi!fqf?T i 

ftqq— fqa^qij«^TqqiH I . qqnsj^f^ I 
qf^qTTWPT q^* qT?q: qqqrqu^i 
qq-W^q qrq^T* qff^ qi^lf^qq^^ll 

A. S., XIV., i. 



CHAPTEE IX 


'I'hk AftEKTS, Instruments and the Methods 
or Warfare 

The agents employed by a state in ancient Indian 
warfare were twofold : (i) the armed forces of the state 
and (U) the spies. Besides these, wild tribes w'ere fre- 
quently employed either to fight the wild tribes similarly 
used by the enemy, or to harass the march and 
progress of the enemy in the rear. The armed forces of 
the state, it has been observed before,’ were under strict 
military discipline. They carried arms openly,® and were 
under the orders of officei’s* and carried flags, ensigns'* 
and wore distinctive uniforms.® According to Kautilya, 
for every ten members of each of the constituents of the 
army there must be one commander called padika , ; ten 
padikas were placed under a Senapati and ten Senapatis 
were placed under the command of a Nayaka. 

ff?r ” i 

The armed forces of a state were divided into various 
classes according (*) to the degree of trust that could be 
imposed on each constituent part, and (ii) secondly 
according to the vehicle used by each. 


' Vide supi'o. 


if”— A.S., X., 6. 


Arthaaastra, X., 6. 

‘ “ m A. s., x., 6. 

Sukra, IV., vii. 
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Thus, Sukracharyya lays down the following Table : — 

Army. 


Own. Of the allies. 

I 

I I 

Mula Sadyaska 

(having been having 

under him been for a 

for a long short time). 

time) I 

(hereditary). 


Heroic. Not heroic. 


Trained. Untrained. The deserters Those won 

from the over from the 

enemy’s enemy, 

ranks 

Kautilya describes the various kinds of army thus : — 
(i) M<mla hereditary army ; {ii) hired army ; {Hi) Sreni 
army ; (*») friend’s army ; {v) the army composed of 
wild tribes (or The exact time of recruiting 

and employing each kind of army has been clearly set 
forth by Kautilya, but that chapter luminous in the art 
of warfare does not interest us vitally at this point. It is 
difficult to understand what the Arthasastras mean by 
“ They are obviously a corporation of soldiers 

but is the corporation a corporation subject to the 
control of the state itself ? Or, does the corporation of 
soldiers form a band of condottieri as in the middle 
ages ? If the latter, then the passage * in Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra which urges the employment of the Srenibala 
when the enemy is desirous of carrying on treacherous 
fight becomes inexplicable. And yet it is almost certain 
that there existed corporations also within tlie state.* 
Kautilya does not seem to look with much favour on 
the chief of such a corporation and he recommends the 


a. s., vii., s-o. 

‘iW’t % sm' ipto; ^<fN g t nw ; 


iwmwwwm a .a, ix., 2. 
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adoption of various secret measures to discredit him in the 
estimation of his corporation and even to put an end to his 
life. Such an attitude of mind is only possible when 
the chief of a corporation ventures to become a sort of 
" imperiwm in imperio." 

Sukracharyya’s list does not contain the name of 
or wild tribes. They do not appear to have been 
amenable to the rules of International Law for they 
hankered after plunder and had to he rewarded by raw 
produce, fhsrf ar They 

do not seem to have been regarded as “ regulars ” of an 
army, and they performed the functions of “guerilla 
troops” of the present times. Tliey were engaged against 
wild tribes of a similar nature and for the purpose 
of harassing the rear of an enemy’s army. 



Armies were also divided according to the nature of 
the vehicle used for warfare. There were thus four kinds 
of armies : infantry, car warriors, cavalry and elephant 
men. Besides these regular forces, there were separate 
companies of men and animals who were entrusted 
with the duties of supplying weapons and ammunition 
to the fighting lines from the stores in the rear and of 
removing the wounded from the lines. These formed \rhat 
we now call the ‘ labour corps.’ Thus says Kautilya : 

‘‘ The examination of camps, roads, bridges, weIJs and rivers ; 
carrying the machines, weapons, armours, instruments and provisions ; 

' Of' also fifarww ir: 

* A. S., IX., 2. 

■ Arthftsaatra, X., 4. 
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carrying away the men that are knocked down, along with their 
weapons and armours — these constitute the work of froe-labourers.” 

It has already been observed that specially humane 
treatment was accorded to the wounded. The army was 
generally followed by physicians and nurses. From a 
passage in Kautilya we learn, that some of these nurses 
were women : 

“ Phyuciam with mrgieat instniiuents, machines, remedial oih 
and cloth in their hands ; and women with prepared food and beverage, 
should stand beliiud, uttering encouraging words to fighting men ” : 

Thus, women-nurses alleviated the sufferings of 
the wounded and the dying at least two thousand 
years before Europe had organised her “Eed'Cross” 
societies. 

The army employed a very large number of spies. 
They were the “eyes and ears” of the king.^ He was to 
look through their eyes, for says Kamandaka, “ he that 
does not look through their eyes, stumbles down, out of 
ignorance, even on level grounds for he is said to be blind.” 

They have been compared to the sun in energy and 
to the wind in movements, and the qualifications required 
of them were of an exacting character* : They must 
have been persons skilled in the interpretation of 
internal sentiments by conjecturf? and by external 

' Arthaiiaatra, X., 3. 

^ Kaui., XII., 2?. 

^ > ibid, Xn.. 30 

* lin'd, XXI., 20. 
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gestures, accurate of memory, polite and soft in speech, 
agile in movements, capable of bearing up with all sorts 
of privations and difficulties, ready-witted, and expert in 
everything. 

As already observed, they had to serve their period of ap- 
prenticeship in an institute for espionage whose rules were 
very strict and which did not allow spies to know each other. 
Spies were employed not simply to gain information or 
to watch the movements of the enemv but also for 

tf 

the purposes of sowing dissension, for capturing the 
enemy’s fort, country or camp with the aid of “ weapons” 
” poison,” or “ fire,” for * the purposes of most brutal 
assassinations of kings,® chiefs of the army, leading 
citizens, such as the councillors as well as for all 
purposes of devastation^ and cutting off the supplies 
of the enemy. Espionage M'as not regarded with disfavour 
in ancient India and the ancient Hindus knew how to look 
sternly at facts and did not attempt to cloak their respect 
for humanity by elaborate rules like the civilized nations 
of the present times. The spies, however, in ancient India 
were regarded as ordinary ‘combatants’ and a short 
swift sentence of death was not generally passed on them. 
Their patriotism was recognised and nowhere is it laid 
down in the Dharmasastras or in the Arthasastras that 
a spy should be put to death instantaneously. An assassin 
or an arson of course deserved the extremest penalty 
allowed by law or imposed by necessity, but the spies 
as a class were not placed outside the pale of humanity. 

’ Earn., XII., 26. 

* Arthasastra, XII., 1. 

3 Ihid, 

♦ Ihid, XIT., 4. 
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Instruments. 

Weapons, accordingto Sukracharyya, vvjurc divided into 
two classes : Astra and Sastra. Astra ”is that which is 
thrown or cast down by means of charms, machines of fire. 
Astra is therefore, broadly speaking, of two kinds, 
charmed or tubular. Sastras are weapons by which 
cuts could be inflicted. It is not our present purpose to 
go into details about the large varieties of weapons used 
in ancient Indian warfare. International Law is concerned 
more with the prohibitions of the use of certain 
kinds of instruments in warfare rather than with their 
utility. 

The Manusamhita ‘ prohibits the use of certain 
kinds of instruments in warfare such as those which 
are barbed, poisoned or the points of which are blazing 
with fire : 

Let us take up the qiiestion of poisoned arrows first. 
Poisoned arrows were used in early stages of civilisation 
in almost every country. Thus, when Odysseus had 
gone to Ephyra to procure a deadly drug for smearing 
his arrows, Ilus refused to give it to him, on the 
ground that the gods would not sanction such an act : 

<f>a' pfiaKov avSpwfya'uov *'o<f>pa oi* ’t'lri 

io\s x^pitffdai ’oAA’o /xeV o’v' o'* 

ScoKcv, cirei p'a 9€o\s ye/ueo-ifero «t€v eotfras - 

Poisoned arrows were certainly used during the Vedic 
times. Thus, in a hymn of the Rigveda. two distinct kinds 
of arrows are referred to : the one is poisoned (or alakta) 
and has a head of horn {rur-mrsm ) ; the other is copper, 


‘ Manu, VII., 90, 

^ OdysBORS, I., 261-3. 
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bronze or iron headed Poisoned (f^) arrows 

are also mentioned in the Atharvaveda. Thus says the 
Rigveda : ' 

Now to the shaft with venom smeared, tipped with deer-horn, 
with iron mouth, 

Celestial, of Parjanya’s seed, be this i^veat adoration paid. 

Loosed from the bowstring fly away, thou arrow, sharpened by our 
prayer, 

Go to the foemen, strike them home, and let not one be left alive. 

And Atharvaveda : 

Prom the tij) have T exorcised the poison, from the anointing and 
from the feather socket ; from the barb (spast/za), the neck, 
the horn, have I exorcised the poison. 

Sapless, O arrow ! is thy tip ; likewise thy poison is sapless ; also thy 
bow of a sapless tree, O sapless one ! is sapless. 

They who mashed, who smeared, who hurled, who let loose — they 
all made impotent ; impotent is made the poison mountain.'^ 

And again, 

Like an arrow, smeared, O Lord of men, like an adder, O Lord of 
cattle — that arrow of the Brahman is terrible ; with it he 
pierces the insulting.^ 

Long before the time when Manu’s (Jode was reduced 
to writing however, the advance of humanitarianism led 
to the disuse of poisoned arrows. No grounds of humanity 
could possibly be urged against arrows blazing with fire 
unless it were superstition or ignorance (which similarly 
condemned the use of the fatal ^ cross bow’ during 
mediaeval times), and therefore their use continued. Thus, 
in an obstinate siege- warfare, fire-arroAvs were recom- 
mended by Kautilya with one great limitation, oiz.^ that 
‘‘ when a fort could be captured by other meanws, no attempt 


’ K. V., VI., 76, 15-16, Uriffitli. 

• A, V., IV„ 6, 7, Whifcuey. 

» A. V., V., IS, 15, Whitney. Seo also V., 31, 4. 
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should be made to set fire to it.” A kind of stick painted 
with inflammable mixture and wound round with a bark 
made of hemp, zinc and lead was called a “ fire arrow.” 

(by inflammable powder) 

These arrows were not yenemlly used 
in wars. Evidence of this fact is deducible from the list 
of the weapons given by Kautilya, to be kept ijj charge of 
the Superintendent of the royal armoury.'^ These weapons 
were probably generally made use of although the possi- 
bility for the use of certain delusive and destructive con- 
trivances as mentioned by Kautilya in his chapter on siege 
warfare, had not been lost sight of and the Superintendent 
of armoury was advised to stock these latter kinds of 
weapons along with all new inventions of workmen : 

^ ^ ^ f‘ 

The range of arrows in those days must have been very 
limited and military necessity must have taxed the ingen- 
uity of skilled workmen to find out a device by which 
persons and things at a distance could be struck. In the 
list of weapons mentioned by Kautilya Sarmtobhadra and 
Jamadagnya have been mentioned — the one was according 
to the commentator a cart with wheels and capable of 
rapid revolution ; when rotated, it threw stones in all 
directions. It resembled the “ catarpillar ” invented by 
the Assyrian experts of old. Jamadagnya was another 
contrivance for shooting arrows. 

It is not the place here to discuss whether the ancient 
Hindus knew the gunpowder and the gun although the 
vital interest attached to the subject perhaps requires a 
passing mention. It has however been one of the articles 
of faith in military circles, that Europe owes its knowledge 


' Artliasastra, XIII., 4. 
a rtid, II., 18. 

» iWd, II., 18. 
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of gunpowder to the Saracens, a knowledge which dealt 
the death-blow to chivalry and ushered in a revolution in 
warfare, specially in siege warfare. We have several 
passages in Sukranitisara which clearly prove that the 
ancient Hindus knew the use of guns. Thus says Sukra- 
charyya : 

People expert in military instruments know of diverse agencies 
named adraft and sasiras^ varying according to short or large size and 
the nature and mode of* tlie sharp edges. The nalika asira^ is known 
to be of two kinds according to size, large or small. The short or 
small nalika is the cylindrical instrument to be used by infantry and 
cavalry and having an oblicjue and straight hole at the origin, the 
length of five rttastis or two cubits and a half, a sharp point both at the 
forefront and at the origin, which can be used in marking the objective, 
which has fire produced bv the pressure of a machine, contains stone 
and powder at the origin, has a good handle at the top, has an inside 
hole of the breadth of the middle finger, holds gunpowder in the 
interior and has a stiong rod. The instrument strikes distiint objects 
according as the bamboo or bark is thick and hollow and the balls are 
long and wide. The large nalika is that which has a post or wedge 
at the origin or breech, and according to its movements, can be 
pointed towards the aim, has a wooden frame and is drawn on 
carriages : if well used, it leads to victory.’’ - 
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Thus evidently the passage quoted here, points to the 
inevitable conclusion that the author of those lines at any 
rate knew the gun (the rifle) and the cannon. These 
weapons, continues the author, may be made of iron or 
of some other metal and must be kept clean. He also 
gives a composition of gunpowder : “ Five palas of Suvarchi 
salt, one pala of sulphur, one of charcoal from the 
wood of arka, snnhi and other trees burnt in a manner 
that prevents the escape of smoke, e.g., in a closed vessel, 
have to be purified, powdered, and mixed together, then 
dissolved in tlie juices of smthi, avka and garlic, then 
dried up by heat and finally powdered like sugar. The 
substance is called gunpowder.” “ Experts,” continues the 
author, “ make gunpowders in various w’aysandof white 
and other colours according to the relative quantities 
of the constituents : — charcoal, sulphur, subarchi, stones, 
ha-ital, lead, hingiil, iron filings, camphor, jatn, indigo, 
juice of sarala, tree, etc.” Ihese passages have been 
regarded as subsequent interpolations. The mention of 
g u f ga ff occurs only in the passages mentioned above. 
Sukrachai’yya does not however, repeat his ideas about 
“ sfffsw ” in his book. The whole conception of the 
gun, the cannon and the gunpowder is so very modern, 
contend the advocates of the ‘ interpolation theory,’ 
that it could not possibly have found a place in a text 
book on Nitisastra at such an early date as that of 
Sukraeharyya. Dr. Kay has proved, however, the indi- 
genous origin of Hindu alchemy and it is also in evidence 
that saltpetre was mentioned by Charaka and Susruta. 
From this it cannot be argued of course, that the Hindus 
of Sukra’s date possessed a competent knowledge of guns 
and gunpowder. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra, hoAvever, gives us valuable 
hints on the point. In his chapter on “ siege-warfare,” 
he gives directions for the preparation of various kinds 
44 
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of inflammable powders. Thus, small balls prepared from 
the mixture of Samln iJevadani (tree), putitrina or 
stinking grass, guggulu, sHveshtaka (turpentine), the 
juice of sarja and lac combined with dungs of an ass, 
camel, sheep and goat are inflammable. 

The mixture of the powder of pHjln, the charcoal 
of avalgtija, wax and the dung of a horse, camel and 
cow is an inflammable powder to be hurled against the 
enemy.* 



« 

Inflammable powders could be used against a besieged 
enemy by various contrivances. Thus, they could be 
tied to the tails of various kinds of birds such as the 
vulture, crow, parrot, mahia, pigeon, etc., and they 
could be set at large towards the forts. This could be 
done only when the besieging army was almost at 
the very gates of the fort. If the camp of the besieging 
army, however, was at a distance, then archers from 
an elevated place might aim “ fire arrows ” at the fort 
and thus set fire to it. Now the question naturally 
arises, how could the balls mentioned above be used ? 
Animals could not very well carry them, neither 
could they be hurled against an enemy from a distance. 
Some contrivance therefoi*e, must have existed for the 
effective use of balls against the fort of the enemy. Was 
that contrivance the 9(T^r!ir of Sukracharyya ? It is 
di£Q.cult to answer the question from the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya unless we make bold to identify the ‘ fire arrow ’ 

‘ Arthasastra, XTII, 4. 

® Xhid. 
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with a wooden rifle.’ It is almost certain however, that 
the mechanical composition given by Kautilya of a 
second kind of inflammable powder is almost identical 
with the composition of the second variety of gunpowder 
mentioned by Sukracharyya. Thus says Kautilya ; 

So, the ingredients were (i) the powder of all the 
metals as red as fire, (it) the mixture of the powder of 
kumbhi, {Hi) lead, (ip) trapu (zinc), mixed with char- 
coal powder of the flowers of (v) paribhadmha (deodar), 
(pi) paldsa and (oii) hair and with oil, wax and turpen- 
tine. It will be seen that pov'dered metals, lead and 
zinc as well as charcoal powder mixed up with the other 
substances produce a kind of inflammable powder. 

The recipe of Sukracharyya for preparing gunpowder 
is as follows : (i) charcoal, (ii) sulphur, (Hi) smarohi, 

(ip) stones, (v) harital, (vi) lead, (pU) hiiifful, (vUi) iron 
filings, (Lv) camphor, (x) /atu, (xi) indigo, (xii) juice of 
Sarala tree,* etc. It will be seen, therefore, that the con- 
stituent elements of gunpowder in both Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra and Sukranitisara agree. Even if the 
passages in Sukranitisara be regarded as interpolations, 
the passages in the Arthasastra cannot be regarded as 
“ literary fraud ” and therefore, the inevitable conclusion 
is that the ancient Hindus knew the composition of gun- 
powder and actually used it, in whatsoever rudimentary 
a form it might be, at least fifteen hundred years before 
the Saracens introduced it to Christian Europe. 

' -a., s. xiu, t. 

= Ibid. 

^ C/, also the Mahabharata, Saiiti, LXIX., 45 : “ He should plant on the ramparts 
of his forts SaUnjhnis and other weapons.” 
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As observed before, these inflammable powders were 
regarded as ?iud were very sparingly used. Bom- 

bardments of besieged towns according to ancient practice 
were very common but even Kautilya recognized the fact 
that when a fort could be captured by other means, no 
attempt should be made to set fire to it. As remarked 
before, the reasons assigned by Kautilya do credit both to 
the head as well as the heart of the great exponent of 
ancient Hindu diplomacy : 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra conclusively proves also that 
the ancient Hindus knew very well the composition of 
many kinds of asphyxiating gases but not even Kautilya 
advocates their indiscriminate use even in the most 
stubborn • siege- warfare : 

“ The smoke caused by burning the powder of putikita 
(a stinking insect), flsh, katntumhl (a kind of bitter 
gourd), the bark of satakardoum (a kind of tree) or tlie 
powder of puHkita, kshudrala (the resin of the plant) 
and hemavidari ; the smoke caused by burning the leaves 
of piitikaratija, yellow arsenic, realgar, the seeds of yanja, 
the chatf of the seeds of red cotton asphota, khacha 
and the dung and urine of a cow causes blindness.'^ 
Similarly, the roots of kali, kushtha, nada, satavari, or 
the powder of a snake, the tail of a peacock krikana, and 
panchknahtha together with the chaff causes smoke and 
thereby destroys the eyes of all animals.”^ Similarly, there 

> A. S., XIII., 4. 

* Arthasastra, XIII., 4. 

» Ibid, XIV., 1 : 

w; i— a. s., xiv,, i. 
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were gases which could cause instantaneous death. All 
these asphyxiating gases and shells, if used, would 
have rendered the theatre of war a veritable hell. 
They were perhaps very rarely used, if ever: and 
antidotes were known against these hellish devices. 
Thus a man could render his eyes secure not by 
masks hut hy the application of ointments and of 
medicinal “ water-burns.” The opening lines of Bk. 
XIV, however, lead one to the belief that the secret 
methods of injuring an enemy were used not collectively 
in waifare but rather individually against certain persons 
by Mlechohhus and .such other .spies who could assume the 
disguises of idiots, dumh. deaf and blind persons, etc. 
Fortunately for civilisation it was difficult to conceive 
of an army of ‘ miserable mortals ’ and therefore, it is 
quite probable that the institution of four castes, the 
humanity of the people, the momentum of tradition 
would revolt against the indiscriminate use of such 
Machiavellian tactics in warfare. 

As regards the methods of warfare, the difference 
between Dhm-majnddha and Kutaj mldha has been pointed 
out before. A stood for honourable fight guided 

by all the laws of chivalry. In Dhantiajuddha, declaration 
followed commencement of hostilities and the king showed 
the trust- character of his office, by exhorting his soldiers 



Soe also pp. 409-410, Arfchasastni, Mysore Eel. It is difficult to identify the con- 
stituent elements, but these chapters in Kautilya’s Arthasastra testify to the great 
advance that some people, nt any rate, in ancient India made in the science of 
alchemy. 
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just on the eve of the battle thus : “ I am a paid servant 
like yourselves ; this country is to be enjoyed together with 
you ; you have to strike the enemy specified by me.”' 
The on the other hand, resembled the “ heraldless and 
truceless wars ” among the Greeks aKr/pvicros km oo^ofSos 

and actual operations began with the commencement of 
hostilities: Political expe- 

diency dictated the adoption of this form of warfare in 
all cases by a king" when he did not possess a strong army, 
when he did not succeed in his intrigues ■ or when he 
could not secure a position favourable to himself.” It was 
then that the grim doctrine of “ state necessity ” applied : 

The methods chiefly employed in a could be classified 
under, (i) Devastation, (ii) Stratagems, {iii) Assassination, 
(iv) Poison. All these methods received their sanction 
from political expediency and not fi’om international or 
interstatal morality. 

Devastation in a limited form has been sanctioned by 
International Law at all times according to the military 
exigencies of the army. Thus, according to Grotius,® only 
such ravage is tolerable as in a short time compels the 
enemy to seek peace and even this restriction on the 
theory of unlimited destruction was hedged round by 
further limitations. Vattel * authorised unlimited destruc- 
tion of a hostile territory in two cases, firstly, against the 
onrush of a nation of barbarians and, secondly, when the 

' Arthasastra, X , tJ. Wn?l— 

* Arthasastra, X., 2. 

* Grotius, III., 12. 

* Vattel : III., §167-68, 
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need “ for making a barrier for covering a frontier against 
an enemy who could not be stopped in any other way,” 
was imperative. The Hague Regulations allow destruc- 
tion of enemy’s property only when “ such destruction is 
imperatively demanded by the necessities of war.” The 
same theory with regard to devastation was held in ancient 
India. Thus says the Mahabharata : “ A king should 
(on the approach of the enemy) set the inhabitants of 
the woods on the highroads (these are the 
and if necessary, cause whole villages to be removed, 
transplanting all the inhabitants to minor towns or the 
outskirts of great cities He should himself with- 

draw all stores of grain. If that becomes impossible, he 
should destroy them completely by fire. He should 
set men for destroying the crops on the field of the 
enemy. Failing to do this, he should destroy these 
crops by means of his own troops. He should destroy all 
the bridges over the rivers in his kingdom. He should 
bale out the waters of all the tanks in his dominions, or 
if incapable of baling them out, cause them to be poisoned 

He should destroy all the smaller forts of his 

kingdom. He should also cut down all the smaller trees 
excepting those called Chaitya. He should cause the 
branches of all the larger trees to be lopped off, but he 
should not touch the very leaves of those called Chaitya.”* 
Kautilya in his Arthasastra recommends the devastation 
of the enemy’s country through the help of wild tribes,* 
and if the enemy aided by his friend shut himself up in 
an impregnable fort, then his neighbouring enemies might 
be employed to lay waste his territory.® 


1 Mahabharata : Santi-Raj, LXIX., 35 et ffg, tr, Pratapchandra Ray. 
» A. S., XIL, 1. 

• Arthasastra, XIII., 3': 
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Conquerors, according to Kautiiya are of three kinds, 
(<)a just conqueror, (ii) a demon-like conqueror, and (Hi) a 
greedy conqueror. The just conqueror remains satisfied 
with mere obeisance. The greedy conqiieror hankers 
after gain in the shape of dominions or of wealth. The 
demon-like conqueror satisfies himself not merely by 
seizing the land, treasure, sons and wives of the con- 
quered, hut by taking the very life of the conquered him- 
self.’ Stratagems as ruses practised on the enemy were fre- 
quently resorted to specially in the or the ‘ battle 

of intrigues ’ proving the truth of the general maxim that 
war is a conflict of vdts as much as it is a conflict of 
arms. Such stratagems were generally practised by 
spies but they did not extend to the breach of sacred obliga- 
tions such as would correspond, for instance, to the viola- 
tion of flags of truce in modern times. 

Assassinations for public purposes by spies were 
regarded with approval in ancient as well as in mediaeval 
times. Grotius justified such assassinations if carried out 
bond fide. Kautiiya recommended cold-blooded murder 
of kings, chiefs of the army, chiefs of corporations and 
other councillors. These assassinations were however 
committed by spies who were liable to the extremest 
penalty of law when actually caught. Wholesale poisoning 
was frequently resorted to. As already pointed out, the 
use of poisoned arrows or the practice of poisoning 
of wells was not approved. The Mahabharata prohi- 
bited the poisoning of wells and tanks and “suspicion 
in respect of the seven branches of administration.”^ 

» i TCsnnwi^trRn viiftsit g«ffki 

qtwift 

«— A. s, xn., 1. 

* Mahabharata - Santi-Raj, 0 IIJ., 10. From another passage of the Santiparva, 
LXIX, it would appear however, that poisoning of tanks was one of the means of 
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PoisolU'Bg oif individuals er the cattle of the enemy was 
How^VeT not prohibited by the Arthasastras. Thus 'spiess 
liffd^r oducealMerit might captura the enemy’s fort, 
country or camp with the aid of weapons, poisoii,- or fire.'* 
Elautilya’s Arthasastra lays down elaborate rules for the 
administration of poison by spies with almost matchless 
precision and cold-bloodedness. Thus, spies residing in 
enemy’s country as traders could sell poisoned liquors to 
soldiers.® Spies under the garb of servants might sell 
poisoned grass and water and thus kill the enemy’s 
cattle, horses and elephants.* Prostitute- spies might 
entice away young princes, chiefs of corporations or of 
the army, who frequently paid the wages of theii* sin in the 
shape of ignominious death. Spies under the disguise 
of cooks could mix poison with food and thereby cause 
death. All these counsels are perhaps counsels of perfec- 
tion in black art, because, no state would permit the 
universal administration of poison witliin its territory by 
the spies of its enemy ; and yet a publicist is astounded by 
the liberal treatment accorded to the spies by kings in 
ancient India. They were not branded as a class, nor 
were they put to death the moment they were recognised 
Thus states on the eve of a war swarmed with spies and 
Bhisma^ advised the expulsion of beggars, cartmen, 
eunuchs, lunatics and maimed persons so that they might 
not be employed for such nefarious purposes. In places 
of public resort, in tirthas, in assemblies and in the 


derastation. Such contamination of water docs not seem to bo prohibited even 
by the Hague conferences. Such contaminations took place both during the Boer 
War as well as during the recent European War. See OenerarMaurice’s book on the 
Boer War. 

1 . 

A. S.,. XII., 4.^ • 

* Mahabharata: Santi.Raj, LXIX., 40-51 

45 
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houses of the citizens the king set on foot competent 
spies.* Thus was attempted a partial check on the weird 
activities of a disciplined system of universal espionage 
in ancient India. 


* Cf. Arthasastrai XIV., 1. 

Cf, also Arthasastra, XIII., 1. 
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CHAPTER X 


Neutrality 

There is an almost universal consensus of opinion 
among publicists that nations in antiquity had no clear 
cut ideas about Neutrality. “ Since in antiquity, there 
was no notion of an International Law, it is not to be 
expected that neutrality as a legal institution should have 
existed among the nations of old. Neutrality did not 
exist even in practice, for the belligerents never recog- 
nised an attitude of impartiality on the part of other 
states.* ” One of the grounds for this mistaken notion 
is that in antiquity as well as in medieeval times there 
was a total absence of a proper vocabulary of neutrality. 
The Romans spoke of neutrality as medii, amici or pacah. 
Grotius devoted very little attention to neutrality. He 
established only two rules relating to neutrality in the 
chapter entitled De his, qui in hello medii snnt. The first 
rule related to the justice or injustice of the causes of 
the belligerents and neutrals were advised not to help a 
Iwlligerent whose cause was unjust. The second rule 
again dealt with distributive justice or equality of treat- 
ment towards both the belligerents. Bynkershoek does 
not use the term neutrality but calls “neutrals” *«o«- 
hostes* and describes them as belonging to no party. In 
the seventeenth century, “the terms neutral and neutra- 
lity occur in a Latin and a German dress as well as in 
English, but they had to be adopted into the French 
language before their use became general.” Vattel writing 
in 1768 , spoke of neutve and newtvalite. 


^ Oppetiheim ; International Law, II«, 347. 
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Modern researches have, however, led to discoveries 
which might almost discredit the theory of publicists like 
Oppenheim. Thus, in Greece the terms commonly used to 
express neutrality were ■tievxMv ay€iv, iqavxatw (to keep quiet), 
ft.r^rr€p(K (to be of neither party) and oi8ia j^nrov, cktou 

fixtrov KaOiyreai (the party occupying an intermediate posi- 
tion). These words, of course, merely imply abstention 
from hostilities but do uot imply [the positive and the 
negative aspects of neutrality. The doctrine of neutrality 
did not find a congenial soil in the all-absorbing; ambition 
of Eome. Her - customary attitude was expressed' by one 
phrase “ either for or against ” ; no intermediary peafion 
was . conceded or even admitted. Thus says Livy 

"media nulla via est...... Romanos autsocios out hostes 

habeatis oportet” 

Tn ancient India Asana or neutrality formed qne > ot 
the six forms of state policy. Vatmyadhi declared that 
peace and war were the only- two forms of state policy : 
Hautilya, l^qivever, voted in favour of the six and delved 
neutrality,! , as or indifference. In- the 

Kautilyan circle of states the two kings who did 
not identify themselves with the or the vift 

or their client states, we^e| thq king and 

the king. The word nianT occurs in qne passage of i 

the Eigvedaf and in another pa^ge of the ^tharvaveda.* 
There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to 
the meaning of the word but the most accepted 
interpretation is that of an . arbitrator,” although the 


> Livy, XXXII., 21. 

* Arthasastra, VII., 1, 

» n, V.t X.,97, 12. 

♦ A. V , IV 9, 4. “ Of whomsoever, O ointment, thou creepest over limit) after lijipb; 
joint after joint, from thence thou drivest away the yaJcsma like a formidable 
madhyamaci.** Roth assigns the 'meaning intercessor to madhyamaci j Zimmer accepts 
it in the sense of a ‘mediator.* Whitney considers this meaning- “implausible " 
and suggests “midmostmanJ* Cf. also Kam., VIIL, 16^ and Manu, VII., 158. 
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of a Madh yama kinpj in Kautilya would load oue 
to agree, with Geldiier in translating as a “ neutral ” 
kingt r Thus Kautilya defines a king as one oceupy- 
jng;:teri!atory;Telose,-to both the Vijigisu and his imiUediate 
en^my in front and who is capable of helping both of 
them, or resisting either of them individually. , 

I* 

A Madhyama king is the head of a sovereign state hav- 
ing under its control ‘ the client states.’’^ A king on 

the other hand, is one whose dominions lie beyond the 
territories of the other kings of the circle of states and ivho 
is very powerful, capable of helping the sovereign states 
such as those under the Fijigimi, the Ari and 'tli'e 
Madhgama king “ either taken together or individually, 
or of resisting any of them individually. 

’ I / 

Thus, from the definition of the and it will 

be seen that the ancient Indian conception of neutrality 
made a nearer approach to the mediaeval conception of 
neutrality of Grotius and Rachel rather than the devetoped 
ideas of neutral attitude in modern times but it is not. tme 
to say that the ancient Indians did not understand an ^t^i- 
tude of neutrality at all. If we trace the development qf 
the idea of neutrality in mediaeval times in Europe we shall 
be in a position to understand the Hindu idea, of neutrq- 
lity^ According to Grotius’ views neutral states were bound 
to abstain from active participation in the hostilities 


■ A. S.,- VI., 2. 
* Vide supiv. 

» A, S., vn.,!2. 
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between the belligerents. The idea was also abroad in the 
middle ages of Europe that a neutral state must be either 
weak or mean-spirited. The same views seem to have been 
held by Kautilya “ ?rt qd ” IWrihi 

But this was not all. Self-interest guided the ancient 
Hindu theory of neutrality. Neutrality according to the 
same author should be observed by a king w'hen he 
considered himself equal to his enemy in prowess, or when 
he thought that his interests would be served better by 
observing neutrality rather than by taking part in actual 
hostilities. 

“ q % qw: q^ qpln'^qf^* ; fim 
qfqjfqqrqlqt ; qjqqwqa qwcHf^lfqq qrarq qt qwf^r- 
qg qiq q ft qi qfi^ ” qfqqifqi?! ii 

Thus the idea seems to have l)een entertained that 
realization of self-interest, sometimes at any rate, 
demanded the observance of neutrality: this was a 
substantial step in advance in the growth and develop- 
ment of the idea of neutrality. Thus says Kautilya once 
more : 

qf^qqqqt^ q^qpqqi^qqq’ qi qifqqsq?!, qqiqiqqn^^ H* 

According to ancient Hindu ideas, neutrality was of 
three kinds: (i) %thana keeping quiet; asam (nithdrau'al 
from hostilities) and upekshana. (negligence). Keeping 
quiet, after maintaining a particular kind of policy is 
sthana; withdrawal from hostile actions for the sake of 
one^s own interests is asam ; and taking no steps against 
an enemy is upekshana. 

wqqrqq^^^ ^aniqqqqlqi: i fqi^q^ 5^^ ^iq* »’ 
q i af iw wT q q i qH»»q»i ; qqiqrqwqqtq; q^^qqrfqfq.* 


» Arthasastra, VIL, 1. 
9 /fctVJ, VIL, 3. 

» A. VII., 4. 
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Thus according to the classification made above, stkatm 
and upekshana would be the two forms of neutrality 
corresponding to “ neutrality ” of the present times. 

Neutrality, according to Kautilya, might be preserved 
even after the declaration of war ' under certain excep- 
tional circumstances. A study of the Arthasastra would 
lead us to the belief that observance or non-observance 
of neutrality at any particular juncture was dictated by 
considerations of state-interest or national policy, rather 
than by the promptings of moral or juridical conscious- 
ness. This view gains support from the desperate 
attempts made by the Vijigisti and the Ari in the ‘ circle 
of states ’ to catch hold of a neutral king and from a 
passage in Kautilya’s Arthasastra it would appear that 
a Madhyama king was regarded with great disfavour 
by a Vijigisu.* 

I fiwr li 

The theory of “ enmity by distance ” propounded by 
ELautilya makes a 31 adhyama's position almost unbearable 
but the theory of the balance of power conclusively 
proves that neutrality in ancient Indian polity was to a 
large extent prompted by juridical consciousness. 

wfwi: wr in’® umt f 

vl ©V, 

Thus, if the Madhyama king attempted to overthrow the 
balance of ^ower within the circle of states then the 
Vijigisu could incite the whole circle against him. Prom 


■ KWeVIl., 4. 

“ A. S., VII., 13. 
< A. S., VII, 10. 
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the dawn of’ civilisation, neutrality Has stood in the 'way 
of. unbridled conquest unless the conqueror could by 
disregard of all laws or rules of morality convert the 
neutral dntO] either a friend or a foe. 'A conquering Icing 
was advised, by Kautilya to seek the protection of the 
king and the Uddsina king when they were 
both esteemed by the circle of states. 

-• A Madhyama king is neutral like the Vdasina, but.tlie 
fortaer is on the point of joining the fray while the 
latter through negligence — as the name signifies* it— or 
through state-interest is desirous of maintaining a 
neutral attitude. 

A ‘ruthless, conqueror panting for a world-empire 
like an Alexander, a Caesar, a Louis XIV, a Napoleon 
or a AVilhelm Avould not stop Avhen the ‘way is long and 
the gate is narroAv,’ or when rules of International Law 
stand in his way. They are all cast aside and the con- 
queror marches on Avith ceaseless fury. It Avas for such 
a conqueror that Kautilya Avrote his Artha.sastra hnd 
Avith a cold cynicism unparalleled for boldness he rev 
commended “ a conqueror first to seize the territory of the 
enqmy close to his country, then that of the Madhi/ama 
king*’;, “this being taken, he should seize the territory 
of tiie neutral king. This is the first Avay to conquer 
the world.”’ 

?ipt: n 

Such . then in brief, are the ancient Hindu ideas of 
neutrality.' These ideas Avere much more developed than 
those, of the classical Greeks and the Romans and even 
those of the European nations before the F^hch Revo- 
lution. TThe elaborate rules regarding neutrality framed by 


’ ArthaBastra, XJIl., 4. 
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modern International Law are the triumph of the last two 
centuries. Inspite of these rules the last great war clearly 
demonstrated once more the truth of the remark that weak 
stfites cannot maintain an attitude of neutrality in a great 
world-conflict. Violations of neutrality were very frequent 
during the last war. Thus ivas Belgium violated; so 
was Chinese territory violated; so did Chili protest 
against the violation of her neutrality before the naval 
battle oif ValparLso; so was Greece compelled to espouse 
the cause of the Entente. The ancient Indians did not 
frame elaborate rules for intercourse between neutral 
states and belligerents partly because they lived thousands 
of years before the triumph of modern civilisation and 
to a very large extent because, war with them did not 
absolutely put an end to all intercourse even between the 
belligerent states. Trade and commerce went on almost 
uninterrupted' tind therefore we do not meet with elaborate 
discussions in the Arthasjistras about the rights and 
obligations of neutral powers. 


^ Vide tmie. Cf, also ; 

to' TOwrtm m\ ^ 

“ ” ff?! II as 11^1^ ^ I 

A. s., IX.,0. 
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PREFACE. 


TN 1916 I published in London, through Messrs. Sampson 
^ Low, Marston & Co., Ld., a little book entitled “ The 

Secret of Egyptian Chronology.” 

Instead of " Egyptian,” I now adopt the word 
“ Romic,” an adjective coined from Romiu, the name by 
which the original inhabitants of Khem called themselves. 

On 2nd July, 1919, at the monthly Meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, I had the honour of “ reading ” 
a paper on Ancient Romic Chronology, which was the 
outcome of further investigations that I had been making. 
It was “ communicated ” to the Society through the kind- 
ness of that very distmguished son of Bengal, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Kt., without whose unfailing encouragement it 
is possible that my investigations would have languished, 
if not ceased. 

In that paper I worked out my problem on the basis 
of the Year being one of 365 days, with further manipula- 
tions to bring my results — ^approximate only — into line with 
correct Solar or Natural Time. 

Here I adopt the more direct course of working on the 
basis of a Year of 365j days. The outcome is in every way 
more satisfactory. 

With the paper read to the Asiatic Society I submitted 
a few illustrations, showing how I apply my principles and 
methods to the data that so far have come to light. 

In the following pages such illustrations are more 
numerous. Indeed, except for periods in respect of which 
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we possess no data whatever, I practically cover the entire 
field of ancient Eonaic history. I work out my case — 
a series of cases, in fact — ^under the very eye of the reader, 
who can himself test every submission that I make, either 
of fact or of inference, as the argument proceeds, except 
that, not being in possession of my Lists, he will probably 
be rather handicapped. 

This present statement of my system, and of my results, 
supersedes, of course, everything not consistent therewith 
contained in “ The Secret of Egyptian Chronology ” or any 
other publication of mine. 

Bengal Club, 

Calcutta: H. Bbuce Hannah. 

25th July, 1919. 
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Th!e Natural or Solar Year has 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
48 seconds. That is, it has 365*242, or 365^ days, all but 11 minutes, 
12 seconds. This 365J, taken as years and multiplied by 4, gives 
us 1461 Years : and on the exacter basis which I am now adopting 
we get 1461 Years, all but 11 days, 8 hours, 32 minutes, 0 seconds. 

For purposes of calculation it is convenient to neglect the odd 
days, hours and minutes, and to proceed on the footing of a Year 
of 365J days, and a Cycle ot 1461 Years. 

The Year of 365J days I divide up spheroidally thus — 

360 periods of ItI’TT 

SO „ 4y||) 

12 „ 30x\ 

3 „ 121f. 

These divisions of the Year are also naturally divisions of the 
Cycle of 1461 Years, and of these latter we may speak under the 
following nomenclature and abbreviations : — 

1. The Quadratures of the Cycle! rGreat Panegyrical Year, or 

= 365J Years each, total- 1 J 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th G. 

ling 1461 Years. J [ P. Y. 

2. Each 12th part of the Cycle! 

= 121f Years = the basis I Great Panegyrical Month, or 

of the Hunti Heb, or j G. P. M. 

Festival. J 

3. Each ith part of the G. P. M. 

= 30“!^ Years = the 
basis of the Sed Heb. 

4. Each 30th part of the G. P. M.l [Great Panegyrical Day, or 

= Years. J | G. P. D. 

6. Each ultimate unitary'^ 

division of the Cycle, or Great Panegyrical Sub-Divi- 
Jth part of the G. P. D. = ' ‘ sion, or G. P. S. 

Years. J [ 

All these terms are, of course, quite arbitrary. 

H, AH 


Great Panegyrical Quarter- 
Month, or G. P. Q.-M. 


1 
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Next, I coostruct a Table or list of all possible Sed Hebs, 
or Festivals, of the G. P. Q.-M. periods of 30^ Tears, starting 
it from 0 (2m)— which we may call Conventional B.C. 4004— and 
bringing it up to date, and even beyond. This will, of course, include 
all the Hunt! Hebs of the 6. P. M. periods of 121| Years, for they 
are merely quadruples of the Seds. 

There is reason to believe that these Sed and Hunt! Heb 
periods were connected with the revolutions of the Little Bear 
Constellation (Anubis, Jackal, Cynosura) round the Pole, to which 
it is represented as attached by the “ tail.” Each quadrature may 
be regarded as corresponding to the quadrature of the Cycle : and 
thus, in some obscure way, this constellation was supposed to indicate, 
not only the time of the day and night in the course of every 24 hours, 
but the seasons of the year, and, doubtless, also the stage reached 
by the 1461-Years Cycle. 

Eg 3 rptologists have long been puzzled by the notices regarding 
these Sed and Hunt! Hebs. It has been suggested that Sed, or 
Set (which simply means 30, just as Hunti, or Henti, means 120), 
signified “ Tail,” and was a Festival held in honour of the coming 
of age of the Crown Prince, and his appointment as Heir to the Throne, 
he being fancifully spoken of as the “ Tail ” of the “lion,” or Pharaoh. 
Others, e.g., Breasted, imagine that the Sed was a Festival personal 
to the rei g nin g monarch, and usually celebrated by him after he had 
been reigning for 30 (some say 28) years. All these doubts and 
imaginings may now be definitely set aside. Of course, as meaning 
30 or 120, Sed and Hunti were merely appellative, not descriptive, 
terms, really referring to the 30^ and 121f Years periods — ^the 
fractions, because understood, being popularly disregarded. Indeed, 
for their ordinary, every-day aFairs, the ancient Bomiu had a Year 
or Spheroid of 360 days or degrees, with sub-divisions of 120, 30, 
and so forth. 

A specially interesting effect of the above-mentioned division of 
Years, or G. P. D., is this, that for every date in the ordinary 
Calendar the Annual Manifestation or Bising of the star Sdthia, 
or Sirius (the Dog-Star), occurs 4 times successively, the quartettes 
thus passing steadily through each ordinary month of the year in a 
period of 121| Years — ^the G. P. M. 

If, then, we take our Calendar from 1 Thoth to 30 Mesoi6, 
and start it at 0 (the Autumnal Equinox, or 22/23 September => the 
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4tb day of tbe Natural Year), and carry it right round tbe circle or 
gpberoid till we arrive again back at 0, we shall find that thereby we 
have been writing down the dates of dll the Annual Sothic Risings 
since the beginning of Civilisation at intervals of years , in sets 

of 4 for each date. 

We need no more than one such written-down list for all Time : 
because all we have to do, when trying to reduce a datum to True 
Time, is to make our calculations for any particular point on the 
epheroid, and then add 1, 2, or more Cycles of 1461 Years, according 
to the number of such Cycles that has already elapsed. 

The so-called OflEicial or Priestly Reports from which we obtain 
isome of our data, are commonly referred to as Reports of the Rising 
of Sothis. As a matter of faot, however, they are Reports of the 
Feasts held in celebration of the Risings. It is important to note 
that they are based on the plan of starting Progressive 1 Thoth (the 
Calendrical indicator) not from the Autumnal Equinox, or 0, but 
at a point (1 Epiphi = 1218ff J — 122lff§) 2 months earlier on 
the Spheroid, or Fixed Clock. This makes OflScial Time exactly 2 
months ahead of Cyclical or True Time, which is only 4 days 
removed from Natural or Solar Time. 

Nevertheless the Priests did not proceed on this footing. They 
went on the basis of 1 month 28 days ahead » tbe difference of 68 
days lying between the opening and closing dates of the 2 months, 
Epiphi and Mesore. The explanation, I imagine, is that, as already 
noted, what the Oflicials reported was really not the Risings, but 
the Feasts held in celebration of them. 

Thus, for the Sothic Feasts, we must calculate on the basis of 
Official Time being 1 month 28 days ahead of True Time. But for 
the Risings and all other purposes, we may take Official Time as 
having been exactly 2 months ahead of True Time, just as F. 1 
Epiphi was exactly 2 months in advance of F. 1 Thoth. 

Every Annual Sothic Rising happened, not at F. 1 Thoth, 
las some writers seem to state, but at the point known as F. 1 
Epiphi on the Spheroid or Fixed Clock, i.c., 10 months after the 
opening of the year at the Autumnal Equinox, or 0. 

I have made a List, for one complete Cycle, showing all the 
Annual Risings that have occurred : and I have written it out in 2 
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coliimRS — on the one side the Official Calendar^ and on the othac* 
the Cyclical or True Calendar. 

I have also made a List showing how the ordinary Egyptian 
Calendar equates with our own ordinary Calendar — starting it with 
the fact that our 22/23 September equated with their 0-1 Thoth, 
our 24 September with their 2 Thoth, and so on. 

It would appear that in actual practice the ancient Romiu used a 
Year of 360 days (represented by 360 degrees on the spheroid), though 
well knowing that the Natural Year was longer ; and harmonised 
the one year with the other in a fanciful, complicated way of their 
own, even in the person of Hdrus reaching the conception of the 
J year, or little tongue that uttered the kosmical truth, but producing 
at one time a full artificial year of only 365 days. 

Were we to use such a Year, instead of one of 365J days, we would 
have to divide up our spheroid differently, thus : — 

360 periods of lij^g- 

90 „ 4^^ 

12 „ 30rV 

3 „ 121*. 

This would give us a Cycle of 1460 Years, with quadratures of 
366 years each, and minor divisions of 30x*V Years for the Seds, 
121} for the Huntis, and 4^ Years as the interval on the^ 
basis of which to construct our List of Annual Sothic Risings in their 
several quartettes. 

I did at first work out my calculations on this basis (see paper 
read at Meeting of Asiatic Society of Bengal on 2nd July, 1919) : 
but to all my results an extra year had, of course, to be added for 
every preceding Cycle ; for, at the end of every Cycle of 1460 Years 
only, a whole year is lost as compared with Natural Time. The 
necessity for this is obviated, and our results are more exact, by 
using a Cycle of 1461 Years straightaway. It is from the (to us) 
impossible Cycle of 1440 years, with its 360 degrees, or days, that 
we really get the 4 years’ shift, and the round numbers 30 and 120,, 
to which all our Egyptologists seem so wedded in thought. 

Further, as the Romic Year of 365 days was shorter than Natural 
Time as recorded permanently on the Spheroid, or Fixed Clock, 
Progressive 1 Thoth, the indicator of the revolving or epicyclical 
Calendrical Clock, slowly travels round the Fixed Clock in its 
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progress along the Cycle. Thus, once and only once during every 
Uycle of 1461 Years, P. 1 Thoth reaches and equates with F. 1 
Epiphi, or Spheroidal Points 1218^^ — 1221 When it does this 
there takes place what is called a Real Heliacal Rising of Sdthis. 

Between this and the next similar Cyclical event there elapses a 
period of 1460 (1461) Years — corresponding to the length of the 
Oycle in which it occurs. This period is what Egj^tologjsts have 
usually thought of as the Sothic Cycle. In my opinion it was not 
the true Sothic Cycle. The true Sothic Cycle was the Cycle within 
which the above-mentioned Real Heliacal Risings occurred as inci- 
dents. Possibly the other was what the Romiu used to call the 
Phoenix. 

My List of Annual Sothic Risings, beginning from A.M. 0 (zero\ 
•opens thus — 

0—1 Thoth = 0—4 

3 „ - 12 ^#0 

^nd so on. But the List is really made up in quartettes^ or sets of 
4 years — one quartette for each day of the month. Thus, the first 
^entry, appearing as 4 xlu* must be taken to represent the fuller : — 


0—1 Thoth A.M. 0—1 

>> 

2 

99 


99 


So the second really represents — 


2 Thoth A.M. 


99 

6 

99 

8 



and so on. 


The following is a List of the Real Heliacal Sothic Risings that 
have occurred and will yet occur : — 

A.M. ‘ Conv. B.C. 

121811^ ] f 2785||§ 

1219H^ I _ 1 2784f|§ 

1220fU “ I 2783|f§- 

122111 a j [ 2782HS 
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A.M. 

Conv. B.C. 

2679148 ] 

’ 1325448 

2680148 

1324448 

2681448 

1323188 

2682448 . 

. 1322188 


A.M. A.D. 

f 141||^{fr.23Sept.)- 142|fg (to 22 Sept. > 

4141||JL, 142f|8 - 143ft^- 

4142|f* 143118 » - 144|M 

4143|mJ 1 144^8 - 146f|i 

6601148] (1602148 -1603148 

6602118 . _ . 1603148 » -1604148 

6603148" 1604148 „ -1606144 

6604148) 11605148 » -1606148 

7062148] (3063148 „ -3064|48 

7063448 _ 3064f48 ” — 3065|48 >» 

7064148 ~) 3065148 » . -3066f48 

7065118) 13066148 „ -3067|48 

(And so on, at intervals of 1461 Years.) 

Most Egyptologists are wont to speak of the second of tie above 

series of quartettes (A.M. 2679448 — 2682f48) as having been, 
what is called the Era of Menopi Ss. This I regard as erroneous. 
The traceable beginnings of Romic Civilisation are centred round 
ThiniB near Abydos, under the rule of MSnes and his descendants. 
He iq[>pears to have instituted Chronology by decreeing that Time- 
should be taken as starting from the arbitrary spheroidal point 6 
(Zero) with a Cycle of 1460 Years, based on a Year of 366 days. 
On this footing his own regnal period appears to have commenced 
from A.M. 1095 (Summer Solstice) = according to our conventional 
chronology, Conv. B.C. 2909. Thus his first regnal year was Conv. 
B.C. 299784) Year be taken at 365 days. If it be taken, as 
I now take it, at 3668 days, his reign began from A.M. 1095f, hia 
first r^al year having been A.M. 1096|48=“ Conv. B.C. 2907488*' 
The seat of government, then and in the days of the 3rd, 4th, 
5th, and 6th Dynasties — ^this last flourishing during Conv. B.C. 
2809118— 2121488— was at the “White Wall." In the days 

Pepi I of the 6th D 3 masty (A.M. 1728488 — 1749'j^j'), tha 
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name of Pepi’s pyramid, ** Men-Nofer,” i.e., **Good or Perfect 
Mansion,’* became, according to Breasted, tie recognised name of the 
city, being afterwards corrupted by tbe Greeks to Memphis ; and 
** White Wall ’* survived only as an archaic and poetical designation 
{Hist, of Eg., pp. 132-3). It may be doubted whether this was the 
derivation of “ Memphis.** 

Meanwhile the first quartette of the Eeal Heliacal SSthie 
Risings had been taking place in A.M. 1218f|J — ^1221|^* 
Probably, therefore, in and from the days of Pepi I, this epoch became 
recognised as the commencement of the Era of Menoph es, which is 
obviously but a later Hellenised form of Men-Nofer. The quartette 
of Risings, usually called the Era of Menophres by Egyptologists 
and generally associated with R. S. Poole’s “ B.C. 1322,** was thus 
merely the first recurrence of that first quartette. 

The foregoing List of Real Heliacal Sothic Risings is on the basis 
of tbe Rising always taking place at spheroidal point F. 1 Ep^’phi, 
whether in the case of these Cyclical events or in the case of the 
ordinary Annual Risings. This, however, it does not in fact do. 
Indeed, according to Lt.-Col. Conder {The Hittites, p. 180), the Rising 
now occurs about minutes later, each succeeding year, which 
means a shift of say days every Cycle of 1461 Years : but he 

adds that about 2,900 years ago the rate of retardation was nearly 
five times as great. Tbe same movement must, of course, affect the 
position on the spheroid of the Summer Solstice, and is doubtless 
caused by the Precession of the Equinoxes. If so, like the Equinox 
and the Solstice, the Rising would remain in one arc of the spheroid 
corresponding to the 6. P, M. for a period of exactly 2156| years, 
after which it would pass on to the next month, thus completing the 
entire round of the spheroidal circle in 25,868 years. For present 
purposes, however, we may neglect this slow side-step or shift. To 
take it into account here would enormously and needlessly complicate 
and embarrass our calculations. 

Sometimes Seds and Huntis are referred to in the Official 
Reports, on the Monuments, or in the Papyri. When this is so, we 
tmy haply find, by simply looking up my Heb List above-mentioned, 
that Heb-Dates and Riamg-Dates or rather Feast-Dates, precisely 
tally — ^the former occasionally even falling in, to a hair, wdth the 
latter, and thus operating as Clinch-Dates, or a Chronological 
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Control. There caimot, of course, be a Heb-Date for every Eising, 
seeing that the latter are annual occurrences, but for every Heb-Date 
there will be found a Eising-Date. Only very rarely, however, is this 
coincidence noticed in the data that we possess. Such a notice, when 
we get it, is invaluable. The reign of Thothraes III is fortunately 
distinguished by two of them. 

I invite attention to the fact that, by discovering the constant 
relation subsisting between the Officially Eeported Data and the 
Spheroidal Divisions of the Cycle as starting from the Autumnal 
Equinox at 0, and from nowhere else, an exact and certain Chrono- 
logy — ^provided, of course, that our arithmetic is sound — is now for 
the first time made available. The bearings of this upon future 
research are obvious. So are its probable revolutionary effects upon 
such archaeological knowledge as we think we now possess. The 
magnitude of its possible effects in the way of opening up further 
realms of discovery, I must leave to the imagination of the reader. 

I now proceed to make a practical application of my principles 
and methods to the elucidation of ancient Komic History — in the 
guise in which it has come down to us through the records that we 
possess. 

If and when we acquire more data, we shall be in a position to 
make further progress. 

Our first step is to ascertain the correct dates of the Eisings 
so far as they have become known to us through the so-called 
Official or Priestly Eeports, which, however, are really Eeports of 
Eeasts, not of Eisings. 

The List — mostly supplied by Professor W, M. Flinders Petrie— 
is as follows : — 

1. “ 15th day of the 8th month,” in the 7th regnal year of Sen^ 

wosri III of the 12th Dynasty, and in the 120th year of 

that Dynasty. See the Kahun Papyrus. Also Encyc. 

Brit., 11th ed. 

2. 9 Epiphi, in the 9th regnal year of Amenhotep I of the 18th 

Dynasty. 

3. 14 Epiphi, in the reign of Thothmes I of the 18th Dynasty- 

regnal year not given. 

4. 21 Epiphi, in the 16th regnal year of Queen Hatshepsfit of the 

18th Dynasty — the 3rd regnal year of Thothraes III. 
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5. 28 Epiphi, ia the 33rd regnal year of Tbothmgs III. 

6. 7 Meso(§, in the reign of Amenhotep II— regnal year not given. 

7. 14 Mesoie in the reign of Amenhotep II — ^regnal year not given. 

8. 21 Mesoie — ^no more data. 

9. 28 Meso.e, in the reign of Tut-Ankh-Ameu of the 18th Dynasty 

— ^regnal year not given. 

10. 7 Thoth — ^no more data. 

11. 14 Thoth — ^no more data. 

12. ( ? ) in the 6th regnal year of Rameses II. A Sed. 

( ? ) in the 33rd regnal year of Rameses II. A Sed. 

22 Thoth, in the 41st regnal year of Rameses II. 

( ? ) in the 64th regnal year of RamSses II. A Huuti. 

13. 29 Thoth, in the 2nd regnal year of Meren-Ptah. 

14. 1 Thoth, in the reign of Rameses III of the 20th Dynasty. 

(See Poole’s Harm Mgyptiacce, p. 31.) 

16. 1 Tybi, in the 11th regnal year of Thakelath II of the 22nd 

Dynasty. (See Conder’s Hittites, p..l79.) 

Now let us see whether we can put these data on our Cycle of 
1461 Years. 

We may look upon the possible kinds of Time as 4 : — 

1. Real Natural or Solar Time, based on the commencement of 
the Natural Year at 19/20 September, thus making the Autumnal 
Equinox at 0, the 4th day of the Natural Year = our 23 
September. 

2. What I am calling Cyclical or True Time, as indicated by 
the Pixed Clock, with its Year starting from the Autumnal Equinox, 
or 0, i.e., from the 4th day of the Natural Year. 

3. Progressive Time, as indicated by Progressive New Year’s 
Day, i.e., P. 1 Thoth, as it shifted or revolved slowly round the 
spheroidal divisions of the Fixed Clock throughout the Cycle of 1461 
Years. 

4. Official or Priestly Time — ^a revolving indication, like Pro- 
gressive Time, but starting with P. 1 Epiphi, i.e., Spheroidal Point 
1096|, instead of with F. 1 Thoth, i.e., from 0, or Zero. 

We must remember that, in connection with the data regarding 
Feasts held in celebration of Sothio Risings, Official Time was always 
1 month 28 days ahead of Cyclical or True Time : but for all other 
purposes it was 2 months ahead. 
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Note also that PcogteeBive Time was always tbe same temove 
laehcards from F. 1 Epiphi as True Time was forwards from the 
Autamnal Equino^c at 0. 

After Beal Heliacal SStliic Bising 1 Epiphi A.M. 
ordinary Annual Bisings occurred regularly as follows — 


2 Epipbi-1 MesoiS 
2 Mesore-l Thotb 
2 Thoth-1 Paophi 
2 Paophi-1 Athyr 


2-16 Athyr .. 


1221||§ 

IJMM 

■ |1343iM 

■‘11466^ 

\ 121 m 

••Il686||§ 

< 121IM 

••)1708H4 

f mu 

•*j 17691^ 


17 Athyr 




This last quartette may also be set down in detail thus — 


17 Athyr 


fl770|U 
1771fM 

17721^ 

ll773||^ 

If, now, we subtract 1461 from these for the 1st Cycle, we get, as 
falling in the 2nd Cycle, the following quartette : — 


309IU 

310IM 

311M 

312|^ 


And, on reference to our List of all Bisings since A.M. 0, we find 
that these are exactly the figures in the standard Cycle for the 
^ date P. 17 Athyr. Therefore the 4 years A.M. 1770f^-8 — ^1773|^ 
are the Cyclical or True Time for the Bising that occurred in the 
course of the 2nd Cycle on 17 Athyr by the Fixed or Spheroidal 
Clock. Official Time for it (2 clear months ahead) must have been 
F. 17 Tybi. What, then, was the corresponding Progressive Time ? 
F. 17 Ath 3 rr, True Time, was 2 months 17 days forwards from tlm 
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Autumnal Equinox at 0. Therefore Progressive Time must have 
been 2 months 17 days backwards from P. 1 Epiphi. This indicates 
14r Pharmuthi = what I would call the 14th day of the 8th month 
from Zero, 

Now, in his Report of the Sothic Feast held in celebration of 
this Rising, which occurred in the 7th regnal year of Senwosri III 
of the 12th Dynasty, and in the 120th year of that Dynasty, 
the Priest referred to in the Kahun Papyrus speaks of ‘‘ the 16th 
day of the 8th month.’’ What exactly did he mean by that ? He 
was not speaking of Cyclical or True Time. Nor was he speaking 
of his own Official Time ; for, according to that (1 month 28 days 
ahead of True Time), the date was 16 Tybi. Yet for the Priesthood 
not Tybi but Mekhir was the ‘‘ 8th month, i.e,, counting from 
P. 0-1 Epiphi. The Priest must, therefore, have been speaking in 
terms of Progressive Time, understood as I am explaining it here. 
This as regards the month. But, as regards the day of the month, 
he seems to have been obsessed with the idea of ‘‘ the 15th,” as in 
16th Tybi, his substitute for 17th Athjnc, True Time. Really ho 
should have calculated thus — 2 months 15 days back from F. 1 Epiphi 
= 16 Pharmuthi. He did not do this. He had the 15th ” in his 
thoughts, and to get it he allowed 2 months 16 days back. There 
may be some other explanation, but this is how the matter strikes 
me. 

Now, the True Time for this datum works out at F. 17 Athyr* 
I look this up in my List of Annual Risings, and I find that it 
means spheroidally Point 312^2^ = 312f^. Well, we know 
that in this case we are dealing with some time in the 2nd Cycle. 
Therefore, to this 312 ||^ I add 1461. This gives me A.M. 1773 ||^.. 
I accordingly see that I have obtained as a result the following 
quartette of years : — 



A.M. 


1770ii^ 

+ 



1771tM 

+ 



m2m 

± 
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The year we want (the year fulfilling all the conditions mentioned 
in our data of knowledge in this case) must, therefore, be one in 
this quartette of years. As a matter of fact, it is A.M. 

But how that is arrived at, is a little extension of the problem 
which introduces Senwosri I aforesaid and matters recorded about 
him. 

This enables us to make the following re-construction of the 12th 
Dynasty, with regard to whose period Professor Breasted and other 
leading Egyptologists have hitherto been content to nestle confidingly 
in the bosom of Teutonic authority — 


Amenemhat I 
(Sehetep-ab-Ra) 


} 


The 12<A Dynasty. 

18yrs. .. A.M. 1650||^-1667||^ 


Senwosri I 45 „ .. „ 1667f^^l712||^ 

(In his 3rd regnal year, A.M. 1670y|^, Senwcari I decided to 

build a Temple to the Simgod at On, or Heliopolis). 

Amenemhat II 35 yrs. . . A.M. 1712§-|^1747^*^ 

Senwosri II 19 » •• » 1747x'§^1765^4§ 

Senwosri III 38 „ .. „ 1765i-|^l802||§ 

(Reported Sothic-Rising Feast in A.M. ]771-|^ = Conv. 
B.C. 2232 in his 7th regnal year, and 120th year of the Dynasty. 

Date, “ 15th day of the 8th month ” = F. 17 Athyr, True or 

Spheroidal Time.) 

Amenemhat III 48 yrs. . . A.M. 1802^^^^ 1850|-§-§ 

Amenemhat IV 9 „ . . ,, 1860|-'g§ 1858^^ 

Sebeknefrure 4 ,„ .. „ 1858^^^- 1861^^ 


Period : A.M. 1660||^1861||^ = Conv. B.C. 2363Hi 
— ^2142^^ = 21 spheroidal years. 


Note . — By the above figures the required result works out exactly, 
namely, that Senwosri Ill’s 7th regnal year (A.M. 1771-1^) 
was the 120th year of the Dynasty. Also it consists with the in- 
formation we get from tl^e Obelisk regarding the completion of 
Senwosri I’s “ foundation-work ” (begun in his 3rd year) at the 
time of the Sed Heb for A.M. 1674,3y. Add 119 to A.M. 
I660f|^, and it makes A.M. I771fff : not, it is true, by ordbary 
years, but on the basis of our years being spheroidal years of 
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each. Hence, this 119 must be taken as 119 times IqrJtr®* 
120-^^. Thus — 

A.M. 166011^ 

+ » 120IM 

» 1771IM 

Breasted assigns Amenemhat 30 years. But, on the grounds above 
referred to, connected with the Senwosri I records, I submit that 
we cannot now allow him more than 18 years, at least as associated 
with this 12th Dynasty. 

No other date hitherto assigned by any Egyptologist for this 
Senwosri III Rising satisfies all the above imperious conditions as 
my figures do — or indeed at all. 

Moreover, in A.M, Before Zero 553, or, as we may say, Conv. 
B.C. 4557, the Sun, theretofore in Constellation Gemini, entered 
Constellation Taurus (Mcs-Ea, or Abir = the Young Bull), and it 
remained therein, and the Cult of Mes*Ea accordingly came into 
vogue, till Conv. B.C. 2401^ = A.M. 1602f, when it entered 
Const. Aries (Ammon, Amon, or Amen = the Ram) ; and there- 
upon the right to divine honours, as the supreme Solar Deity 
throughout Tomeri, or Khem, passed from Mes-Ra, the Bull, 
to Ammon-Ea, the Ram. This was over a generation 
years) before the accession of Sehetep-Ab-Ra as Amenemhat I, 
founder of the 12th Dynasty. Indeed, it was thus, i.c., by his 
change of name on his accession, that under him and the auspices 
of the new Dynasty, Ammon-Ra was first officially recognised. 
It is noteworthy, however, that there had already been an indivi- 
dual named Amenemhat (Vizier of Mentu-Hotep III of the 11th 
D 3 masty) som-e 54 years before the accession of Amenemhat I in 

A. M. 16601|§. 

Breasted’s German date for the Senwosri III Rising — ^namely, 
dr. Conv. B.C. 1880, based on the calculations of K. Sethe and 
Eduard Meyer — may now be definitely discarded. 

Before leaving the age of the 12th Dynasty, I have some further 
remarks to make. In Horce ASgyptiacce, pp. 20-25, R. S. Poole 
speaks of a Tropical Cycle of 1,600 Years known to the ancient 
Egyptians (RomJu?) and beginning at P. 1 Khoiak, the day after 
the Winter Solstice. He adduces evidence to show that in Conv. 

B. C. 2005 the New Moon of April fell on the 8th (civil) of that 
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month, and the Vernal Equinox on the 7th. That same year, 
he says, the commencement of the First Tropical Year and the 1st 
day of the Vague (or Progressive) Year coincided on 7th January. 
Also, he says, in Conv. B.C, 606 the New Moon of March fell on 
the 28th of that month, and the Vernal Equinox on the 27th. Next 
year, therefore, in B.C. 607, there was another Coincidence of the 
Tropical with the Vague Year. This, he adds, was when Egj^t was 
a province of the Persian Empire under Darius Hystaspes. Interval 
between the Coincidences, 1,500 Years. 

These statements seem all right. But Poole goes on to say 
that the First Coincidence happened some time during the reign of 
Amenemha (Amenemhat) 11 of the 12th D 3 ^asty, whose period, he 
says, was somewhere between Conv. B.C. 1950 and Conv. B.C. 2050. 
Also he tells us that Champollion and Kosellini had mistakenly 
placed the Sesertesens (Senwosris) and Amenemhas (Amenemhats) in 
the 16th and 17th Dynasties. 

Now, Amenemhat IFs regnal period was really A.M. 1712ff^ 
—1747:^ = Conv. B.C. 2291115—2256^1^. And Conv. 
B.C. 2005 ( = A,M. 1999) was not in Amenemhat II’s time at 
all ! It was some time early in the little known period of the 
Hyksos Domination. The reference, therefore, is either to some 
Hyksos ruler’s time, or to the time of one of the numerous Bomic 
Dynasts who were vassals to the Hyksos, and were continually at 
war with them and with the then sprouting House of Thebes and 
their faithful allies of El Kab. Hence, Champollion and Eosellini 
were only wrong in that — ^according to Poole — ^tbey thought that 
the ** Sesertesens and Amenemhas ” flourished in the days of these 
Hyksds Overlords and vassal Eomic dynasts. The idea that that 
(and not the true period of the 12th Dynasty) was the epoch in which 
the abovementioned Coincidence between the Tropical and Vague 
Years occurred, is a correct idea : and Poole’s assertions or submis- 
sions are wholly baseless. 

If we carry the alleged Coincidence back one Cycle higher than 
the date associating it with the age of the early Hyks5a, we get 
A.M. 499 = Conv. B.C. 3606, which was centuries before the days 
of the 12th Dynasty as fixed in this paper. 

We are now set immovably on the Cycle of 1461 Years which 
started ex hyj>othesi from 0 (Zero), 
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Contmuii^ with oui list of AiuhiaI 86thio Bisings, we get tixe 
following 

Our last date was— A.M. 

1773IM 

(_ 52 m 


608IM 

2467fH 


18-30 Athyx .. .. ”11826^1^ 

1-30 Khoiak x 

1-30 Tybi C 

l-30Mekhir j. .. .. 

1-30 Phamenoth 12467|^ 

1-30 PharmGthi j 

9 Pakhons .. .. ••{24^& 

Or the last quartette may be set down in detail thus — 

A.M. 

24Q8m 


Then comes — 


2471M 

A.M. 

f 2472m 


pSttI 

24741-2-^ 

2476m 

Here we halt : for according to Official Beport a Feast was held in 
celebration of a Sothic Rising in the 9th regnal year of Amenhotep 1 
of the 18th Dynasty. The date given is 9 Epiphi, Official Time. 
2 months behind that = 9 Pakhons, True Time, which was probably 
the date of the Rising. But, as regards the Feast, 1 month 29 days 
{going by the Senwosri HI Ftast day) gives us 10 Pakhons = a 
quartette of years ending AM. 2476ff^. 1 month 28 daj^ behind 
(which I prefer and adopt) gives us 11 Pakhons, True Time = the 
following quartette of years — 

A.M. Conv. B.C. 


2476IU1 

247711^ 

2478f§^ 

2479MJ 


1527iU 

1626m 

1626m 

1524m 


It was therefore in one of these 4 years that the Feast under notice 
was held. And that one would have been Amenhotep I’s 9th regnal 
year. Which of them is it most likely to have been ? 
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We possess 2 Clinch-Dates in ThothmSs Ill's reign, on the basis 
of which we can try to reckon back : but our conclusion can only be 
approximate; as we do not know precisely how many years Amen- 
hotep I, Thothmes I, and Thothmes 11 reigned. I work it out that 
they reigned 21, 21, and 16 years, respectively. That means that 
Amenhotep I acceded, say, in A.M. 2469 == Conv. B.C. 1635 : whence 
it follows that his 9th regnal year was A.M. 2477, i.e., the first year 
of the quartette of years set out above. 

Whence, again, it follows that the regnal period of Aahm6s I, 
the Founder of the Dynasty, was about A.M. 2445-2469 = Conv* 
B.C. 1559-1535. 

The next reported Sothic Feast was* one said to have been held 
on 14 Epiphi, Official Time, in the reign of Thothmes I, 18th Dynasty 
— ^regnal year not stated. As regards True Time, 2 months behind 
this = 14 Pakhons. This we may put aside. 1 month 29 days 
behind = 15 Pakhons, indicating the quartette of years — 

A.M. 

2492IM 

24931^ 

2494^M 

249511 ^^ 

in which case the Feast was held in Thothmes I’s 5th, 6th, 7th, or 
8th regnal year : for he acceded about A.M. 2489. 1 month 28 
days behind = 16 Pakhons, indicating the quartette — 

A.M. 

2496^^ 

2497H^ 

249811 ^ 

2499IM 


in which case the Feast was held in his 9th, 10th, 11th, or 12th year* 
This I adopt. How does it appear on the Cycle as we are writing 
it down ? Our last item was — 


10 Pakhons 
11-15 


f9 


A.M. 

.. 247611^ 

f 

•12495IM 

f 4-4^ 
••(24991^ 


16 
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It works out exactly. For 16 Pakbons, True Time, the correspond*- 
ing Progressive Time was 15 Paophi. 

The next reported Sothic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 21 Epiphi, Official Time, in the 16th regnal year of Queen 
Hatshepsut of the 18th Dynasty, which, we shall find, corresponded 
with the 3rd regnal year of Thothmes III of the same Dynasty, 

This will be a test case of my principles and method. 

Prom the inscriptions w’e learn that in this same year a Sed 
Heb (or Sed-Period of years) was celebrated by HatshepsQt 

and Thothmes III jointly on 30 Mesore, and a commemorative 
Obelisk was erected at Karnak. Hence, the year-date of this Festival 
and that of the Sothic Feast or Eising ought to be identical. Are 
they identical ? Eef erring to our Heb List, we find that there 
was a Sed Heb for A.M. 2526^^* Was this the year-date of the 
Sothic Feast now under notice ? 

2 months behind 21 Epiphi, Official = 21 Pakhons, True, which 
gives us the quartette of years — 

A.M. 

2517,\V 

2518x8% 

26I9iJfo- 

2620m 

This we may at once set aside. So 1 month 29 days behind = 22 
Pakhons, True, which gives us the quartette of years — 

A.M. 

252111 % 

25221U 

2523iU 

2524m 

This is also plainly unsuitable, and, moreover, clearly shows us that 
the “ 1 month 29 days ahead ” method is erroneous. 

On the other hand, 1 modth 28 days (our old way) = 25 
Pakhons, True Time, and gives us the quartette of years — 

A.M. 

2626i^ 

252m% 

252im 

2628i|i 


B, AB 


2 
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Here, at last, m A.M. 2526^^^, we find the year corresponding 
to the year in the Heb List, A.M, 262R^^: for^ is just the 
same as ^hus confirmed in our original conviction 

that, so far at least as their Sothic Feasts were concerned, the 
Priests for the purposes of their Official Time took that Time as 
being 1 month 28 days ahead of True Time. 

For 23 Pakhons, True Time, the corresponding Progressive Time 
was 8 Paophi. 

On the cycle, as written steadily down, we arrive at the same 
result in due course. Our last item was — 




''A.lh. 

16 Pakhons 

• • 

•• 2499114 

17-22 „ 

•• 

24M4 

12624^14 

23 

• • 

.1 4^ 

126284M 


Here, I submit, we have a Clinch-Date. On this alone, by dead- 
reckoning, we might build up very satisfactorily a considerable 
portion of ancient Chronology. 

But we are equally fortunate in our data for the next Sothic 
Feast, which is reported as having been held on 28 Epiphi,* Official 
Time, in the 33rd regnal year of Thothmes HI. This is another test 
case. 

From the inscriptions we learn that in this same year, on 30 
Mesore, Thothmes III celebrated a Hunti Heb, or Quadruple 
Festival, i.c., a Heb of the kind that was celebrated every 121 J 
Years, corresponding to the G. P. M. of the Cyde, and probably 
an entire round of the Little Bear (Cynosura). Hence, the year-date 
of this unusual kind of Heb and that of the Sothic Feast now 
under notice ought again to be identical. Of course, also, it is easy 
to see that if our last case was soundly argued, and Thothmes Ill’s * 
16th regnal year was A.M. 2626|^, his 33rd must be A.M. 2656|^, 

Looking at our Heb List, we find that one — a true Hunti Heb 
as the occasion requires — ^fell as completed in A.M. 2566^* 
Was this also, in fact, the year-date of the SSthic Feast ? 

1 month 28 days behind 28 Epiphi, Official Time == 30 Pakhons, 
True Time. If, now, we refer to our List ot Bising-Datea, we shall 
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find that 30 Pakhons =s 1096 i*t^ oa the spheroid. This + 1461 
for the previous Cycle, gives us A.M. 2660j^2*^, which is, of course, 
exactly identical with A.M. 2566}^, the year-date of the Hunti 
Heb standing in its place in the Heb List. Thothuies Ill’s 33rd 
regnal year, therefore, was clearly what it ought to have been, i.e., 
AM. 26S6f^, and no other. 

For 30 Pakhons, True Time, the corresponding Progressive 
Time was 1 Paophi. ' '* 

Again, we reach this same A.M. 2556ff^ in due course by 
quietly proceeding on our way round the C^cle. Oar last item 
was — 

A.M. 


23 Pakhons 

• • • • • 

2628^44 

24-30 „ 


' 28US 
12666^^ 


Or thus — 

A.M. 



2628^^ 

24-29 Pakhons 

.. ..j 

1 

I2652H^ 

30 

..j 

l2666fM 

Or thus in more detail — 




A.M. 



f2563|M 

30 Pakhons 


2554^^ 

2555m 

2556m 


This is my second Clinch-Date and Chronological Control. Round 
this and A.M. 2520|^ we may build up our adjustments with 
perfect confidence, and also gaze eagerly into that future which, we 
trust, will in all good time present us with further data. 

The next reported SOthic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 7 MesorS, Official Time, in the reign of Amenhotep n of the 
18th Dynasty. But in what regnal year ? That is not stated. 
Nevertheless we can obtain it — at least within a choice-limit of 4 
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^ears. We cannot this time get the exact year, because no kindly 
datum exists on the monuments, nor is there any notice of ^y kiivd 
referring to any Sed or Hunti Heb, which might have operated as 
an indicator or control. 

1 month 28 days behind 7 MesorS, Official = 9 Paoni, True Time. 
That, spheroidally, is 1132i^ in our List of Annual Bising-Dates.. 
Adding 1461 for the previous Cycle, we get the quartette of 
years — 

A.M. 

2690H^ 

2691^^ 

2692iif 

2693^ 


The Feast, therefore, was held in Amenhotep IT’s 13tb, 14th, 15th or 
I6tli regDf 1 year. 

Now let us trace this on the Cycle. Our last item was — 

A.M. 

30 Fakhons 


1-^ Paoni 
9 


25661^ 

u 


|2689i^ 

\ 

}25Q3m 


Or thus in detail — 


9 Paoni 


For 9 Paoni, True Time, the corresponding Progressive Time was 
22 Thotb. 

The next reported SOthic Feast is one said to have been held on 
14 Mesore, Official Time, also in Amenhotep II’s reign. Here too 
the regnal year is not stated. But we work it out on the same lines 
as those followed in the immediately preceding case. 

1 month 28 days behind 14 Mesorg, Official = 16 Paoni, Trn» 
Time. In the Annual Bising-Dates List that appears spheroidally as 


A.M. 

l^690iU 

2691iU 

2692m 

l2B93m 
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1160^^. Add 1461 for the preceding (Vcle, and we get A.1S. 
as the last of the following quartette of years— 

A.M. 

26181^ 

26194^ 

2mm 

2mm 

The Feast, therefore, was held in the 41st, 42nd, 43rd, or 44th 
regnal year of Amenhotep II. Progressive Time here was 16 Thoth, 
Traced on the Cycle this date appears thus. Last item — 

A.M. 

9 Paoni . ■ • • • • 25934 ^ 

j 2 StI^ 

10-16 „ . . . . . . 1 2621ff^ 

The next reported Sdthic Feast is one said to have been held on 
21 Mesoifi, Official Time — ^uo regnal year given, and not even any 
Pharaoh’s name. Yet — assuming, of course, that we are still in the 
same Cycle as on the last occasion — ^we easily ascertain all we want 
to know. The same process suffices. 21 Mesorg, Official = 23 
Paoni, True Time. In the Annual Bising-Dates List that appears 
spheroidally as Adding 1461 for the previous Cycle, we 

get the following quartette of years — 

A.M. 

2647^ 

2648^ 

2649^ 

Whence we gather that the Feast was held in the 15th, 16th, 17th, or 
18th regnal year of Amenhotep III (Nimmuiiya = Neb-Ma-Ba), 
who acceded in A.M. 26324§^ = Conv. B.C. 1371^^. 

Traced on the Cycle, the date appears thus. Last item — 

A.M. 

16 Paoni . . . . . . 26214|^ ; 

1 *? oa / 2844^ 


Oorresponding Progressive Time was in this case 8 Thoth. 

The next reported Sdthic Feast is one said to have been held on 
28 Mesorg, Official Time, in the reign of Tut-Ankh-Amen. 1 month 
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28 days behind this = 30 Paoni, True Time. But inasmuch as there 
is every reason to believe that the event here reported was one ci a 
very remarkable character — ^m short, the Feast held in celebration 
of a SOthic Bising that occurred only once in every Cycle of 1461 
Years, and then always on 1 Epiphi, True Time — ^we may assume that 
the reporting Priest, or somebody else, made a mistake, and when 
he wrote 28 MesorS ou^t really to have written 29 MesorS. 
Because it is 1 month 28 days behind 29 (not 28) MesorS, Official, 
that equates with 1 Epiphi, True Time. 

Of course it is possible that the Report was in fact referring 
to the ordinary Annual Rising of 30 Paoni, True ^Time, the Feast, 
for which would have been hold in due course on 28 Mesoi^, 
Official Time : but, having regard to the close proximity of the 
great Menophrio Occurrence, this is not likely. 

In my List of Annual Rising-Dates, 1 Epiphi, True Time, 
appears spheruidally as 1221^*^. Adding 1461 for the previous 
Cycle, we get the followii^ quartette of years — 

A.M. Conv. B.C. 

267914^] fl324|M 

2680114 _ 1 1323114 

2681144 ■ - 11322144 

2682144 ] (1321144 

This, then, was one of the rare so-called Real Heliacal Risings 
of Sdthis. Poole and others allude to it as their “ B.C. 1322.^^ 
Also, it is often referred to by Egyptologists as the Era of Men- 
ophres. In this, however, they appear to err. I respectfully 
submit that that Era began 1461 years before, in A.M. 121&|^» 
This was its second epochal Occurrence. 

Tut-Ankh-Amen acceded arc. A.M. 2680^^. Therefore 
this particular Feast was held in his 1st, 2nd, or 3rd regnal year. 
Progressive Time was 1 Thoth. 

Traced along the Cycle as I am here writing it down, the epoch 
appears thus. Our last item was — 

A.M. 


23 Paoni 
24-30 „ 

Epiphi 


.. 2660/^ 
I 28444 

■ ■ 1 2678444 

i_i^ 

• 12682144 
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In bis History of Egypt, Vol. II, p. 32, Professor W. M. Hinders 
Petrie mentions 2 Bisings (probably Beasts) that be says were 
" (unrecorded) one on 7 Tboth, and tbe other on 14 Tboth. 
The former he assigns to Conv. B.C. 1294, and tbe latter to Conv. 
B.C. 1266. I presume be is speaking of Official Time. I also 
assume that the events referred to belong to tbe same Cycle that 
we are now dealing with. These points understood, 1 month 28 days 
behind 7 Thoth, Official = 9 Epiphi, True Time. And 1 month 
28 days behind 14 Thoth, Official = 16 Epiphi, True Time. Revert- 
ing, now, to my List of Annual Rising-Dates, 9 Epiphi indicates the 
following quaitette of vears — 

A.M. 

271im 

2712H^ 

2714^^ 

2716^^ 

Whereby it appears that that particular Feast was held in the 10th 
or nth (last ?) regnal year of Hor-Em-Heb, last king of the 18th 
Dynasty, or in either of tbe 2 regnal years of Ramfi^es I of the 19th 
D 3 masty, i.e., A.M. 2712^^ and 2714^^, or even perhaps early in 
the reign of Seti II. This means one of tbe following Conv. 
B.C. years— 

Conv. B.C. 

1292,^^ 

1291 - 51 ^ 

1289H^ 

1288 M^ 

Petrie’s date — B.C. 1294 — is therefore “ there or thereabouts.” 

So, in my List of Annual Rising-Dates, 16 Ep’phi, True 
Time, appears spheroidally as 1282jl*^. Adding 1461 for the 
preceding Cycle, we get the following quartette of years — 

A.M. 

2740^1^ 

274l-i|^ 

27421^ 

27431^ 

Whence it appears that this particular Feast was held in the 7th, 
8th, 9th, or 10th regnal year of R&mSses 11 of the 19th Dynasty, 
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who appears to have acceded in A.M. 2734^1^* And this means 
one of the following Conv. B.C. years — 

Conv. B.C. 

126311 ^ 

m2m 

12Qom 


Hence, Petrie’s date^ — B.C. 1266 — is only out by some 2-5 years. 

The Progressive Time dates for these two Feasts were, in the 
first case, 22 Mesore, and, in the second case, 15 Mesore. 

The next reported Sothic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 22 Thoth, Official Time, in the 41st regnal year of Eaneses 
II. Counting from the time of his accession, A.M. 2734Jf^, 
that of course ought to be A.M. 2774^1^ = Conv. B.C. 1229'^y^. 
Let us see, then, how the data work out. 


In the Annual Kising-Dates List 24 Epiphi (which is the 
corresponding True Time, 1 month 28 days behind Official 
Time) appears spheroidally as 1314^-§^. Add 1461 for the 
preceding Cycle, and we get A.M. 2776f^ as the last of the 
following quartette of years — 

A.M. Conv. B.C. 


27721^1 

2773^1^ 

2774IM 

2776||tJ 


fl231AV 

1 1230^^ 

1 1229 : 5 ^'^ 


Thus our problems all prove themselves with beautiful precision. 
Hitherto the beginnings of the 19tb Dynasty — ^to which Ban eses 
II belonged — ^have been very hazy, and it has therefore been 
somewhat difficult to construct the chronology for that particular 
period on a satisfactory foundation. -Now, however, we can build 
it up, with some approach to accuracy, i.e., within a choice-limit 
reduced to no more than 4 years, if always that. In the absence 
of data on which to work, this is unavoidable. Let us hope, 
however, that in this respect future archaeological research, aided 
by good luck and generous Government subsidies, will supply our 
deficiencies. 
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For 24 Epiphi, True Time, the corresponding Progressive Time 
was 7 Mesore. 

The next reported Sothic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 29 Thoth, Official Time, in the 2nd regnal year of Meren-Pt&h of 
the same 19th Dynasty, EatrfisSs II’s immediate successor, and the 
repulser of the first great Sea-and-Land Paid, brought against the 
western rud of the Delta by the Libyans. 

He acceded in A.M. 2802^^ = Conv. B.C. and 

reigned 20 years till A.M. 2821f^ = Conv. B.C. 1182|^. His 
second year was therefore A.M. 2803-i^ = Conv. B.C. 1200f^. 

Let us see how this case works out. 1 month 28 days 
behind 29 Thoth, Official = 1 Mesore, True Time = 30 Epiph>, 
Progressive Time. In the Annual Rising-Dates List 1 Meaoie, True, 
appears spheroidally as 1343’j^2'^. Adding 1461 for the preceding 
Cycle, we get A.M. 2804^^ as the last year of the following 
quartette of years — 

A.M. Conv. B.C. 

2801^^1 jl202||f 

28021-1^1 _ 1201IM 

2803^1^ f - 1200IM 

2804it^J 11199IM 

The year we want — A.M. 280SUh — appears as the 3rd in this 
quartette. 

The last reported Sothic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 1 Tybi, Official Time (at least I presume that it is Official), 
in the 11th regnal year of Thakalath II of the 22nd Dynasty. 1 
month 28 days behind this date == 3 Athyr, True Time. In 
the List of Annual Rising-Dates that appears spheroidally as 
266|^j\^. We are now, however, another Cycle on. On this 
occasion, therefore, we have to add 2922 for 2 preceding Cycles of 
1461 Years each. This gives us A.M. 3177ff^ as the last year of 
the following quartette of years — 

A.M. Conv. B.C. 

3174M r829HS 

_ 828HS 

3l76iU “ ]827iU 

3177|MJ 1826H& 
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Is this supported by the Cycle as we have been writing it down ? 
It is. The last item noticed was — 

A.M. 


1 Epiphi 

• • 

2mm 

2"30 ff • • 


inm 

2800i|« 

1-30 MeBori 

-j 

[ 121IM 

i.2922 

1-30 Thoth 


r 12111 ^ 

[3043141^ 

1-30 Paophi 


f 1211^ 

13166IM 

1-3 Athin; 

... 

f 12^, 

I3177if^ 

In this case the corresponding Progressive Time was 28 Pharmuthi. 

j Professor Breasted speaks of a 

Rising that occurred in the reign 


of Aahmes I (See AncieM Records^ Vol. II, p. 709) : but, as no details 
are given, no calculations or deductions can be made from it. 

Thus, right up to the end, in every case that I set out to deal 
with, I have made good my claim ; my figures trooping up precisely 
as and when they are wanted, and falling easily and naturally into 
their proper places with meticulous exactitude. 

There is, however, one more matter that it seems desirable to 
allude to. In ffora ASgyptiacce, at p. 31, Mr. R. S. Poole states as 
follows : — 

I ** Rairesgs III, the fourth legitimate successor of Rameses II, 
records, in a calendar of festivals inscribed on the great temple erected 
by him in western Thebes (the Rameseum of Medeenet-Haboo), 
that in his reign ‘the Manifestation of Sothis ’ took place on the 
first' "^day of Thoth, the first month; although, from the interval 
between the reigns of Rameses II and Rameses III, it is obvious 
that SOfchis could not have risen visibly before the sun on the first 
day of Thoth in the reign of the latter king ; yet I have no doubt 
that the Calendar of Medeenet-Haboo is one of a Vague Year ; and 
it appears that the Panegyry of ‘ the Manifestation of Sothis * (the 
rising one hour before the sun) continued to be celebrated on the 
first day of Thoth as long as the phenomenon occurred in the course 
of that month ; this, for the space of 120 Julian years/’ 
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I doubt very much whether it was !Ram€aes III who recorded 
this. I also demur to the terms of the record itself, as explained by 
Poole. If, by ‘‘ first day of Thoth ” is meant 1 Thoth on the 
Fixed Clock or Spheroid, this could not possibly have happened 
till Progressive 1 Thoth (the calendrical indicator), in the course 
of its cyclical tour, had reached the day after the Autumnal 
Equinox at 0, i,e., spheroidal point A.M. 2922 = Conv. B.C. 
1082. 

This excludes all idea of the age of Eameses II or that of Same^ea 
III. Bameses II*s regnal period was A.M. 2734J^ — 2802^p|^ — 
Conv. B.C. 1269-|f^ — 1201-|f§. And Bameses IIFs regnal 
period was approximately A.M. 2846 — 2877 = Conv. B.C. 1158 — 1127* 
On our present data it is impossible to provide him with another 

45 years of life. 

In short, A.M. 2922 was the age of Bameses XI. It must there- 
fore have been in his reign or in that of Bameses XII — in the year 
Conv. B.C. 1082 — ^that ‘ the Manifestation of 8othis ’ took place **' 
as stated in the inscription above referred to. 

Between Bameses II and Bameses III there was a stretch of some 

46 years. To say that the ‘ Manifestation ^ could have been cekhrated 

on the same date by both these Pharaohs is to suggest an impossibility. 
True, the * Manifestation ^ occurs in the same month for a period of 
121f years (representing Poole’s inaccurate 120 Julian years) : but 
it does not occur on the same day of the month all that time ! It occurs 
on the same day of the month successively for only 4 ordinary years 
(representing the spheroidal division but then it passes on 

to the next day of the month. Thus 46 years means about 12 such 
shifts. From Bame^Ss II to A.M. 2922 there was a stretch of some 
121 years. That meant about 33 such shifts. 

From all the foregoing data and calculations we are now in a 
position to construct the following revised 

Table of Reported Sothic Feasts, 

On the basis of each Annual Bising occurring 10 months after F. 
1 Thoth at Spheroidal points 121 8f^ — 1221^^ = F. 1 Epiphi. 

Official Time always 2 months (1 month 28 days for Feasts) 
ahead of Cyclical or True Spheroidal Time. 
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Progressive Time always the same remove backwards from P. 1 
Epiphi as True Time is forwards from 0 {Zero), at the Autumnal 


Equinox. 


A,M. 

Progressive Clock 
Time. 

Official or Reported 
Time of Feasts. 

Cyclic or True 
Time of Risings. 

Senwosri III. 
7th yr. 

14 Pharmuthi. 

“ 15th day of 
8th month.’' 
Really 15 Tybi. 

17 Athyr. 

2476|f^ 
Ameiihotep I. 
9th yr. 

21 Paophi. 

9 Epiphi. 

11 Pakhons. 

2496^1^ ) 
to > 

2499111 j 
Thothn I. 

9th, lOtb, nth, 

or 12th yr. 

15 Paophi. 

14 Epiphi* 

16 Pakhons, 

2526HS 
Thothme^i III. 
3rd yr. 

8 Paophi. 

21 Epiphi. 

23 Pakhons. 

2556^Sg 
Thothmea III. 
33rd yr. 

1 Paophi. 

28 Epiphi. 

30 Pakhons. 

25901JJ ) 
to > 

2593^g| ) 
Amenhotep II. 

22 Thoth. 

7 Masore. 

9 Paoni. 

2618fgJ ) 
to \ 

2621^1^ ) 
Amenhotep II. 

ISThuth. 

14 Mesorg. 

16 Paoni. 

2647^’, ) 
to V 

26503^51^ 1 
Amenhotep III. 

8 Thoth. 

21 Mesore. 

23 Paoni. 

2679|J^ I 
to > 

268211^ } - 
Tut-Ankh- 
Amen. 

1 Thoth. 

28 (29?) Mesore. 

1 Epiphi. 
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A.M. 

Progressive Clock 
Time. 

Official or Bepoited 
Time of Feasts. 

Cyclic or True 
Time of Risings. 

2711iU ) 

to \ 

2715t*^ ) 
Hor-Bm-Heb, or 
B&treses I, or 
Seti I. 

22 Mesore. 

1 

7 Tboth. 

9 Epiphi. 

274011^) 
to > 

2743114 » 

Rair.eses IT. 

15 Mesore. 

]4 Tboth. 

16 Epiphi. 

2775^4 

Rame^es II. 

7 Mesore. 

22 Thoth. 

24 Epiphi. 

2803^4 

Meren-Ptab. 
2nd yr. 

30 Epiphi. 

29 Thoth. 

1 Mesore. 

2922 

Riire 63 XI ? 

F. 1 Thoth. 

F. 1 Thoth. 

F. 1 Thoth. 

31741*4 ) 
to V 

3177144 ) 
Thakalath II. 

28 Pbarmuthi. 

1 Tybi. 

3 Athyr. 


We now sit entrenched along what I aflSrm is an Impregnable 
Line. Based on the Cycle of 1461 Years as above conceived, and 
relying on the afore-mentioned Heb List, and the foregoing Table of 
Reported Sothic Feasts and Risings, and also on the afore-mentioned 
Table of Annual Rising-Dates, we get the following broad results. 
For the present they are merely a summary. 

l5< Dynasty. 

R. S. Poole imagined that Amenemhat II of the 12th Dynasty 
flourished about Conventional B.C. 2005 (= A.M. 1999), at which 
time, he says, there was a Coincidence between the Vague Year 
and the First Tropical Year. But, as a matter of fact, Amen- 
emhat II’s regnal period was A.M. 1712||^ — 1747.^^ = Conv. 
B.C. 2291^^ — 2256 ^^ ; and A.M. 1999 was really an early 
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stage of the long-drawn-out Hyksds Domination in Khem, when, 
all over the country, there were numerous Romic dynasts, vassals 
of the Hyk&ds — all struggling against them and with each other, 
especially against one of themselves, the House of Thebes, who were 
over supported by their staunch friends of El Kab. 

From the premisses he adopts, Poole argues that Conv. B.C. 
1J717 was the Era of the Commencement of the Egyptian (Romic?) 
race, and that of Menes (Horce JSgyptiacce^ pp. 62 et seg,). 

Taking the 1461-Years Cycle as beginning at A.M. 0 (Zero), 
this conclusion of Poole’s means that what I call the Commencement 
of the 1st G. P. Y. of the 2nd Cycle was the Commencement of 
the Era of Menea. Also that what I call the Commencement of the 
2nd G. P. Y. of the 2nd Cycle was the Commencement of the Era 
of Ehufu. 

This I beg to deny. I affirm that the Commencement of the 4th 
G. P. Y. of the 1st Cycle was the true Commencement of the Era 
of Menes : and I further say that the Commencement of the 1st 
G. P. Y. of the 2nd Cycle was the true Commencement of the Era 
of Khufu, 

Hence we get — 

Era of M&es : A.M. 1096||^ + = First Year A.M. 

10961^ = Conv. B.C. 2907^^^. 

Later on occurred the first happening of the rare event known 
as the Real Heliacal Rising of Sothis, or Sirius (Dog-Star), — ^rare 
because it occurs only once in every Cycle of 1461 Years. Of 
course it had happened countless times before : but it is called the 
first happening ” because Mfees instituted the Cyclic Calendar, 
beginning arbitrarily with A.M. 0. 


The particulars of this “ first happening ” are — 

A.M. 

Oonv. B.C. 

1218M] 

f2786fM 

12191^1 _ 

2784||^ 

12201^ 

2783fM 

1221|MJ 

l2782|M 


In the days of Pepi I of the 6th Dynasty (say A.M. 1728^^ 
—1749:^ = Conv. B.C. 2276^^-2264^), the Era thus 
distinguished appears to have become known as the Era of Men- 
Nofer, subsequently Hellenised into Menophres. 
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Uh Dynaety. 

For the most part this period is -wrapped in obscurity. Having 
arrived, however, at a decision regarding the Era of Khuffi, I venture 
to submit the following very rough construction, which is, however, 
practically “ clinched ” by Shepseskaf’s Sed Heb. 

Era of Khufii : A.M. 1461 + ItIt = Krst year A.M. 


1462^ = Conv. B.C. 26414^* 

Hence, adopting Breasted’s list of names and length of reigns— 
Yrs. 


Ehufu 

.. 23 

Dedefre 

.. 8 

Khafre 

.. X 

MenklXre 

X 


• a X 


.. 18 

Shepseskaf 

.. 4 


A.M. Conv. B.C. 

( 1462^1 [ 26411 ^ 

. to }• < to 

|l484H^J“l261»|M 

[1484M^ [2619|i^ 

. to V=| to 

.1491|MJ Ni2H« 

1 ? 

? f 

-(1658) ? = -2346 

(1668-1676) ? = 2346-2329 
(1676-1678) ? = 2329-2326 


(He celebrated Sed Heb for A.M. 1674rj-B-, and was therefore 
a contemporary of Senwosri I of the 12th Dynasty.) 

Yrs. A.M. Conv. B.C. 

(Aimhotep)? .. 2 .. (1678-1680) = 2326-2324 

Period. AM. 1462i^Xl— 1680 = Conv. B.C- 2641|f8— 
2324 = 21 years. According to Breasted the known minimum 
of duration was 150 years. 


Zodiacal Eras. 

As the Tauric Era (so far as I can reckon) was Conv. B.C. 4557 
— ^2401J (iSr)# the 1st Dynasty must have commenced 605^[^ 
years before the close of that Era. So the 4th Dynasty must have 
commenced 140-i4§ years before the close of the Tauric Era, and 
overshot jt by going into the first 77| years of the Aries Era. 

I arrive at the Tauric Era thus — 

The First Point oTSign Ari&' retrogresses through the entire 12 
Const^latiotis of the Zodiac in a period of 25,868 years, remaining in 
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each Constelhtion for 2166f years, and in each Degree of each 
Omstellation for 714^r years. It is now somewhere in the 30tb 
Degree of Const Aquarius, which it seems to have entered in drc. A.D. 
1910, and which it will not leave till drc, A.D. 1981^-jr, It therefore 
moved through — 


*(4628U 

1st Deg. of Const. Gemini during Conv. B.C. < to 

(4557 

^2473H 

„ Taurus „ < to 

/ 2401 ^ 

I 

„ Aries „ ( to 

( 245| 


The above would permit of a great part of Sign Arifis having 
coincided with Const. Arigs in the lifetime of Hipparchus 
(B.C. 190—120), though just after CoiIV. B.C. 173^^ the First 
Point of Sign AriSs would have been entering the 29th Deg. of Const. 
PiscSs. 


The 3 Zodiacal Eras just mentioned would have been — 



f 6712f 


f 27081 

Gemini 

. . Conv. B.C. ( to 

= A.M. (Before Zero • 

to 


(4557 


[ 553 ) 


(4557 

. . „ N to 


[553 

Taurus 

— ., (Before Zero | 

1 to 


(2401^ 


Il602f) 


(2401^ 


f 1602| 

Aries 

•J to 


[ to 


( 2452 

i 

L3758J 


In Myths and Marvels of Astronomy, at p. 340, Proctor the astro- 
nomer states that the Great Pyramid was built at the time when the 
Pleiades were at their highest above the horizon at noon, i.e., made 
their noon culmination, and when together they and the Sun (the 
latter in Taurus) opened the year with commencing spring. Alpha 
of the Dragon was then the Pole-Star, and was due north below 
the Pole, i.e., was at its subpolar meridional passage, and thence 
shone directly through the long tuimel or corridor extending down- 
wards aslant from the northern face of the pyramid. This epoch, 
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he says, was somewhere between B.C. 2200 and B.C. 2100 — ^say 
B.C. 2170. 

Now, the builder of the Great Pyramid is supposed to have been 
Khufu of the 4th Dynasty, whose regnal period, according to 
my chronology, was A.M. — 1484^f^ = B.C. 2541 3 — 

2619IM- 

Moreover, I make the Tauric Era roughly B.C. 4557 — ^2401 J. 
Possibly this is about 95f years too high — thus reducing the Era 
to say B.C. 4461J— 2305f. 

B.C. 2305§ would have been the period just before the time 
when the Sun was passing out of Taurus into the 30th degree of Aries. 
Hence, Proctor’s B.C. 2170 was seemingly not in Taurus at all, but in 
Aries, say somewhere in its 29th degree, and nearing its 28th degree. 
This, of course, is calculating on the basis of the Autumnal Equinox 
being at its conventionally recognised point. 

But, when Jesus Christ was born, the Equinox was not at that 
point. Owing to Precession it had come down lower. It is now 
(A.D. 1919) somewhere in the 30th degree of Aquarius, which it 
entered at about say A.D. 1910. Therefore it entered 30th degree of 
Pisces from Aries about say B.C. 245|. Hence, when Christ was born 
the Autumnal Equinox was really somewhere about the 27th degree 
of Pisces. 

Therefore, to get a True B.C. date for the Pleiadic Epoch, we 
must subtract 245| from the above B.C. 2305|. That gives us B.C. 
2060, i.e., about 110 years short of Proctor’s B.C. 2170. 

If, on the other hand, we retain my above figure, B.C. 2401 
as fairly correct, and from that subtract this 245|, we get B.C. 
2155§ — which is only short of Proctor’s epoch by 14J years ; and as 
we are dealing, not with exact estimates, but only with approximate 
periods, this slight difference is really negligible. 

Now, if these considerations be sound, what are we to deduce 
from them ? Do they not seem to suggest that some later king than 
Khufu was the builder of the Great Pyramid ? B. C. 2170 = A. M. 
1834, really indicates the period of Pepi II (Phiops — Cp. Cheops) 
of the 6th D 3 masty. It is noteworthy that Amenemhat III of 
the 12th Dynasty (another builder) was for some time his contem- 
porary. 

The same apparent interchangeability or confusion between 
P and Ch is met with in Pelethites and Chelethites, or Cherethites^ in 

H, AB 3 
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connection with the original name of the Philistines. The old Bomio 
“ Shutter ” sign for P was very like the oldest Phoenician, Greek and 
Latin signs for Kh This may explain the muddle. 

Dynasty. 

Another nebulous age. We know, however, that an Official 
named Sabb, or Ibebi, flourished not only in the reign of Unis, the 
last Idng of the 5th Dynasty, but also in that of Teti, first kiixg of 
the 6th Dynasty {Am. Bee., VoL I, p. 131). Moreover, according to 
Sreasted, the 6th Djmasty endured about 126 years (/&., p. 40). New, 
by my calculations Teti’s regnal period was A.M. - 

1723|4§ = Conv. B.C. 2309|^§— 2280^^. If that figuring be 
right, the period of the 6th Dynasty was approximately A.M. 
15 6811^1 694^^ = Conv. B.C. 2435f|^2309|^ = over 
3 centuries later than the age roughly reckoned out for it 
by Breasted : or say about the time of Gudea of Lagash and his 
successors. The middle of this 6th Dynasty period would have been 
cifc. A.M. 1633 = Conv. B.C. 2371. 

In his Hist, of Eg^pt, opp. p. 46, Breasted gives a reproduction 
of the Palermo Stone, showing annals of the earliest kings from 
pre-dynastic times to this middle of the 5th Dynasty, “ when the 
copy was made.” And at p. 46 (see also p. 14) he speaks of “ the more 
than four hundred years during which the first two dynasties ruled.” 
Breasted gives B.C. 3400 as the date of the accession of Menes 
and Beginning of the Dynasties — ^approximate, of course. My date, 
however, for that is Conv. B.C. 2907^^. Further, we have 
just seen that the 5th Dynasty began about Conv. B.C. 2436. If, 
therefore, the 4th Dynasty lasted some 219 years, and the 3rd Dynasty 
(as Breasted says) 80 years — ^together 299 years — ^there remain, 
according to my reckoning, only about 173 years for the duration 
of the first two Dynasties, i.e., assuming that Dynasties III and IV 
followed D 3 masties I and II like caterpillars on the march ! Prob- 
ably, however, they did not. Indeed, B. S. Poole says outright 
that Dynasties I and II were for the most part contemporary with 
Dynasties III and IV {Horn Mgyptiam, pp. 82, 103, 108). 

Owing to the liaisons between Dynasties I and II and Dynasties 
III, IV, V, and VI, we cannot possibly put back the Calendar by 
another full Cycle of 1461 years, as some people seem to suggest. . 
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6<A Dynasty. 

Much turns on a correct interpretation ot the data that we possess 
regarding this important period. 

In The Secret of Egyptian Chronology, in connection with the 
Btory of Una, or tJni, and his exploits at Hatnub for his royal master 
MerenrS I, at pp. 76 el seq., I have explained how I first arrived at 
the conclusion that Merenr& I’s accession-date fell at A.M. 1747^|- 
(I was then working on the basis of a year of 365 days), and 
Pepi II’s period at A.M. 1751^^1 — -f x. I now propose 
to show how the problems of the period can be solved and even better 
elucidated by working straightaway on the basis of a year of 365^ 
days. Also, a few little difficulties which I had not then surmounted 
will now be cleared up. 

Pepi II is reported to have lived at least 100 years, during 
most of which he was on the throne : and Breasted remarks that there 
is no reason to disbelieve the tradition. It need not therefore surprise 
us when we discover that he must have celebrated no fewer than 
3 Hebs, or Festivals, of which we shall find that 2 were Seda 
(30^ years) and one was a Hunti (121| years). 

We are told by Manetho that Pepi II (whom he calls Phiops) 
began to reign when he was 6 years old ; and R. S. Poole states that 
he celebrated many “ Royal Panegyries, or Jubilees ” : though his 
ideas regarding these “ Jubilees,” like those of most Egyptologists, 
were rather woolly and distorted {Horce Mgyptiacce, p. 135). 

All this fits in well with my chronology and adjustments : for 
the Hebs that Pepi II celebrated were obviously — 

Sed Heb for A.M. 1765;,«V 
Sed Heb „ - „ 1795^1 
Hunti Heb „ „ 1826^ 

Of course they appeared differently in my earlier calculations, made 
on a different basis. 

As regards the first of these Hebs, Professor Petrie mistakenly 
ascribes it to Pepi I. Moreover, it is said to have occurred in Pepi 
I’s 18tb year. In fact it was in the 18tb year of Pepi II : but the 18tb 
year of his life, not of his reign I So with respect to the others also. 

The way I work things out is as follows : Assuming that Pepi 
II celebrated the Sed Heb for A.M. 1766^ in the 18tb year of his 
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life, be must have been bom in A.M. 1748j^. Ou calculations 
which need not be set out here, the exact date was A.M. 1748^^, 
Then, as he was 6 years of age when he acceded, his accession must 
have been in A.M. 1763^y, i.e., on a spheroidal-year basis, 
A.M. msm- 

Next we learn that another Sed Heb was celebrated by Pepi II 
“ at the time of the 26th Numbering.” It seems that a kind of stock- 
taking of the royal possessions throughout the land was made period- 
ically by the Treasury Officials. These fiscal measures were known 
as “ Numberings,” and, as Breasted informs us, they served as 
a partial basis for chronological reckoning. In those early days 
they were made every two years, though eventually they became 
annual. 

The Sed here referred to must have been that for A.M. 
1795^. If, so far as Pepi II’s records are concerned, the first of 
such_,2-yearly “ Numberings ” took place in the year of his birth, 
A.M. 1748^^, the 24th would have fallen in A.M. I794f|^. 
The next year was A.M, 1795f§^ (the year of Sed Heb A.M. 
1795^) and the ” 26th Numbering ” would have been due in the 
following year, A.M. I796f-§^, which would have been Pepi 
II’s 49th year. This, therefore, seems quite near enough to warrant 
the conclusion that we have hit upon the right chronology. It must 
be remembered that we are not told that the 2nd Sed Heb was 
in the same year exactly as “ the 26th Numbering.” 

The next Heb noticed — Hunti or Quadruple for A.M. 
1826^jf — ^must have been celebrated by Pepi II in his 78th year, A.M. 
1826^^, on a spheroidal-year basis, but A.M. 1825^^ if taken 
in ordinary years. I therefore construct the Dynasty thus — 



Yrs. 

A.M. 

Teti 

.. 30 

1694i^l723fe 

Aty 

.. 6 

1723f|-^1728|M 

Pepi I 

.. 21 

17281^1749^ 

Merenra I 

,. 5 

1749^1753iM 

Pepi II 

.. 90 -fx 

1763i^l843|f§ 

Merenra II . . 

.. 1 

t 

Men-kH-ra 


t 

Neter-ka-ra (NitSkris) 

.. 12 

1870 -1883 ? 
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Period:— kM. 1694^^^1883 »= Conv. B.C. 2309|^^ 
2121 = about 189 years. Breasted gives 160 years as the knovrn 
minimum. 

From the foregoing adjustments I deduce roughly the probable 
period of the 6th Dynasty, swpra. 

Lastly, note that in the reign of Pepi I it began to be customary 
to call the Era distinguished by the happening of the First Real 
Heliacal Rising of Sothis (A.M. 1218||^ — 1221|4^) the Era of Men- 
Nofer — afterwards corrupted by the Greeks into Menophres. 


The IK/j Dynasty. 

We can only attempt the re-construction of this Dynasty approxi- 
mately and with gaps, thus — 

Yrs. Cir. Conv. B.C. 


Intef I 
Intef II 
MentOhotep I 
Mentuhotep II 
Mentflhotep III 
Mentuhotep IV 
Mentuhotep V 


50 + X 25I4-|4|-2464-|^ 
? 

7 

7 

2+x 2408^' ? 

46 + X 2408^^^—2352^^ 

8 + X 2352^^^2346-^^ 


Period:— Cir, A,M. 1489^—1658-11^ = Conv. B.C- 
2514||--J — 2345-^^^^. According to Breasted at least 160 years. It 
thus commenced 204^§ years before the 6th Dynasty ! 

Note , — Mentuhotep III, whose Vizier was named Amenemhat, 
must have flourished at least some 54 years before Conv. B.C. 
2353^-|J (commencement of 12th Dynasty), which takes us back 
to Conv, B.C. 2408^^. 

Sign Aries (Ram) was passing out of Constellation Taurus 
(Bull) into Constellation Aries just after Conv. B.C. 2401^, 
i,e,, over a generation (say 47-^^^^ years) before the accession of 
Sehetep-ab-ra as Amenemhat I of the 12th Dynasty. Hence, the 
Vizier’s name, as the first known name compounded with Ammon, 
Amon, or Amen, the Zodiacal Ram, was some 8 years earlier than 
the epoch of change from the Taurus Era into the Aries Era — 
later on officially recognised by Amenemhat I of the 12th Dynasty. 
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Breasted states that in after centuries Mentubotep IV was 
regarded as the great founder and establisher of Theban supremacy. 

The 12ih Dynasty. 

(See particulars and remarks, supra.) 

Hyhsos Domination. 

Between the fall of the 12tb Dynasty about A.M. I86lf4^ 
= Conv. B.C. 2142^^ and the founding of the renowned 18th 
Dynasty by Aahmes I, drc. A.M. 2444-^^ = Conv. B.C. 1669|^, 
there is a stretch of 582^^ years — a conclusion probably not 
unwelcome to some schools of Egyptology. 

It seems that in A.M. 1999 ( = Conv. B.C. 2005), the 1st day of 
theBomic Vague Year and the 1st day of the first Bomic Tropical 
Year fell together, at what astronomers say was om 7th January. 
Ordinarily the Tropical Year began at 1 Ehoiak, the day after 
the Winter Solstice = our 22 December. 7th January would 
ordinarily = 17 Ehoiak. Be this as it may, B. S. Poole (mistakenly, 
as I submit) represents the year Conv. B.C. 2005 as having been the 
time of Amenemhat II of the 12th Dynasty. It was not. It 
was an early stage, comparatively, of the Hyksos Domination 
in Khem. Throughout the laud there were then many vassal Bomic 
djmasts (inclusive of the House of Thebes and their friends of 
El Kab), all struggling against their overlords and with each other, 
and especially jealous of Thebes. 

In this connection mention must be made of a stele of Bameses 
II, dated in the 400th year of “ the Eiing of Upper and Lower Khem, 
Set-Aa-Pehti, son of the Sun {i.e., a^Bd), Nubti Set, Beloved of 
Horakbti ” (Petrie, Hist, of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 244 ; Vol. Ill, p. 74 ; 
Revue Arch4ologique, XI, pi., IV, trans. in Records of the Past, IV, 
33). Bameses II claimed descent from this Set-Aa-Pebti, and, 
if I remember aright, his vizier Seti is depicted rendering him worship. 
BamesSs II’s regnal period is about A.M. 2734i^^ — ^2802J|^ 
= Conv. B.C. 1269-11^ — I20l||^. 400 years before this was 
A.M. 2334if^— 2402^1$ = Conv. B.C. 1670|M— I601M- 
This means from about 336 to 404 years after Conv. B.C. 2005, and 
from about 111 to 42 years before the founding of the 18th Dynasty 
by the expulsion of the Hyks5s. 
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Some writers have thought that Set-Aa-Pehti was a EyksOs 
king. That is not my view at all. I suggest be was one of the above- 
mentioned vassal Eomic djmasts — that is, one of them who had 
particularly distinguished himself, and even become heroic in the 
eyes of bis countrymen. Very probably he was a Theban. 

The name Set (Sfitekh), though it was Hyk&os, does not 
necessarily imply a Hyksds lineage. In those days the Bomic vassal 
dynasts alluded to might easily have borne sucb a name. Moreover, 
BamesSs II is much more likely to have had an ancestor in one of 
them than in a Hyksds king. 

Who the Hyksds really were, is still an unanswered question. 
They were undoubtedly of the stock represented by the subsequent 
Kings of Kadesh-on-Orontes. These must have been principally 
Amoritic, and therefore Bhodo-Leukochroic : but very likely there 
were strong strains in them of Mitannian (i.c., Ehodo-Turanian) 
and Hittite blood. Also it must be remembered that for several 
centuries the ’A5r-Aamu, ’Z6r-Aamu, Abramu, or Abramites of 
Hebron (the real and only Hebrews), and the Amorites of the same 
district, had been confederates {Genesis xiv 13). Probably, indeed, 
we see in them the genuine Khdbiri — quite different, both etymolo- 
gically and ethnically, from the Abiri. It is by no means impos- 
sible that they were the hated rulers of Ehem (or were represented 
amongst those rulers) in the long period of the so-called Hyksds 
Domination. 


The 18tA Dynasty. 

The 12th Dynasty started its career in A.M. 1660|4^' “ 
Conv. B.C. 2363^^, i.e., about years after the close of 

ttie Tauric Era. It came to an end about A.M. l86I-f|^ = 
Conv. B.C. 2142J^. It was thus very long anterior to the 
days of the famous Set-Aa-Pehti, whoever he may have been. 
The House of Thebes was a development out of the dissolved 
elements of the old Dynasty. It was out of this House of Thebes 
that the genius arose who was destined eventually to expel 
the Hyksds intruders from Eitem, and to restore the Bomid to 
their “ place in the Sun ” as an independent nation. This was 
Aahmds I, son probably of Kemds, and first king and founder of 
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tibe renovmed 18th Dynasty, which I now venture to re-construct 


hs follows — 
Ahmes I 

Amenhotep 1 
Thothmes I 

Thothmes II 


• • 


• « 


'25yrs. .. A.M. 2444^^2468iB = 

Conv. B.C. 1669|i8-1636ftf. 

‘21 yrs. . . A.M. 2468||^2488Hi ■= 

Conv. B.C. 1635|M-1515i^. 

*21 yrs. .. A.M. 24881^-2509^ = 
Conv. B.C. 1616J^1494||^. 

_ (See Note regarding his death, infra.) 

’l6 yrs. ..A.M. 2609^^^-2524^1^ = 

, Conv. B.C. 14941^1479^^. 


(Hatshepsut . .* 

Thothmes III 
(Manakhbiria = Men- 
Kheper-Ra). 


22 yrs. .. A.M. 2611:^V2532H^.) 

53 yrs., 10 months, 26 days. A.M. 2524 
iM-2578^ = Conv. B.C. 1479 
• 1 - 8^ — ^^25|4^. Acceded 4 Pakhons, 
Official Time = our 24 May : = 4 
Phamenoth True Time = our 25 March. 
Queen Hatshepsut died in her 22nd =* 
Thothmes Ill’s 9th, regnal year 
= A.M. 2632^ = Conv. B.C. 1671 
Thothmes III himself died 30 
Phamenoth, Official Time = 30 Tybi, 
True Time = Our 19 February. He was 
the great military genius who smashed 
the Hyks6s and founded Khem’s 
Noiihem Empire in Khiiru, Zfihi, and 
Naharin. Also really the “ Yahveh ” 
who gave Kharu to the half-Romic 
" People of Mes-Ea, ” “ People of the 
Abir, or Zodiacal Bull,” Children of 
I-Sarah-El, or Josephites, as Eomic 
Colonists, by way of inheritance for 
ever, but on conditions. No “ Judah ” 
in existence, or even beard of, 
then. 


Amenhotep II 


f46 yrs. . . A.M, 2678-3^j— 2623-j^^ = 
I Conv. B.C. 1425||f-1380iH- 
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JIO yta. . . A.M. 2623^4^2®®^^^ ~ 
ThothmesIV | ^onv. B.C. 1380iM-1371^. 

AraeuhotepIII /31yrs. .. A.M. 26324i5~2663^f§ =■ 

{Nimmuriya=2\re5-wa-fi5)(. Conv. B.C. 1340'|4e» 

rlTyrs. .. A.M. 2663Hg-2679||^ = 
Amenhotep IV Conv. B.C. 1340f|^1324ff^. He 

{Nefer-Kheper-Ra.) was Akh-En-Aten. Also known in the 

. North as Naphkhuria. 


Ka-Smenkh-Ka 

Tut-Ankh-Amen 

Ay 

Hor-Em-Heb 


r 2 yrs. . . A.M. 2679||^2680||^ = 
I Conv. B.C. 1324||^1323||§. 

/II yrs. . . A.M. 2680||^2690||^ = 

1 Conv. B.C. 1323|M-1313^. 
f 13 yrs. .. A.M. 2690||$-2702|f§ = 
I Conv. B.C. 1313i|g-1301:^5. 
fllyrs. .. A.M. 2702|^2712m = 

1 Conv. B.C. 1301^l^l291:jf^. 


Note , — It is the death of Thothmes I that is referred to in the 
following passage — 


“ And it came to pass in the course of those many days, that the 
king of Egypt died ” {Exodus ii, 23). 


In the Authorised Version, instead of “ in the course of those 
many days,” we find “ in process of time.” These renderings, and 
other expressions of a like vague nature, are Translators’ mistakes, 
appearing throughout the Bible (both Testaments), for the intercalary 
period at the end of the Hebrew Calendar (which the Translators 
evidently did not understand), when the Ancient Hebrew Solar Cycle 
of 16 Lunar Years, every 3rd year, after what would be our 19 — 20 
September, added an extra month of 34 days — called Fe Adar — to 
harmonise Lunar with Solar or Natural Time. It must be remembered 


that Exodus was composed in “ Jewry.” 


We have just seen that Thothmgs I died in A.M. 2509^^ 
= Conv. B.C. 1494^1^, i.e., in A.M. 2510. By the Romic Calendar 
the date was 21 Epiphi, Official Time. True Time for it was 21 
Pakhons = our 10 June. Progressive Clock Time {i.e,, the kind 
that was similar to Official Time, but that reckoned from the Autumnal 
Equinox at 0) was 10 Paophi = our 1 November. 
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On the Ancient Hebrew Solar Cycle (which is what Ezra was 
thinking of when he penned the passage above quoted) A.M. 2510 
was what was called in “ Jewry ” a “ 3rd year.” Accordingly, after 
what would be our 19 — ^20 September, Ve Aim had to be intercalated. 
Ezra, therefore (or whoever that name stands for), clearly wished 
us to understand that Thothmes 1 died towards the end of this 
Fe A^r. 

Hence,’from the above obscure little passage in Scripture, hitherto 
regarded as quite unimportant, we get, when thus interpreted and 
analysed, the following interesting conclusions — 

1. The so-called “ Pharaoh of the Oppression ” — ^that new king 

over Egypt (Ehem) which knew not Joseph,” who is said to 
have arisen {Exod. i, 8) — must have been Thothmes I. 

2. The so-called ” Pharaoh of the Exodus ” must have been 

Thothmes H. 

3. The date of the Exodus (whatever that was in fact — I say it was 

merely the departure for Kharti under Official Bomic auspices, 
of the half -Bomic Mesrayim, or Josephite Colonists) was A.M. 
2513 = Conv. B.C. 1491. By Hebrew reckoning it occurred on 
the 15th day of the 7th sacred month = Hisan, or Abib = our 
April = Bomic Phamenoth, True Time = Pakhons, Official 
Time = Khoiak, Progressive Time. No such people as those 
afterwards called Judah, and still later called Jews, ever took 
part in the Exodus, or had ever been “ oppressed ” in Khem. 
Indeed, they never dwelt there at all, and did not even 
exist then. 

The \^th Dynasty. 

This I r‘^-construct as follows — 

BamSsSs I . . 2 yrs. . . A.M. 2712 yS^— 2714'j^ = 

Conv. B.C. 1291 j'|'jj“1289^^^. 

Seti I . . . 21 yrs. . . A.M. 2714^^^^2734^^ = 

■ Conv. B.C. 1289H5-1269M- 

Bfi|n€s53 II . . 68 yrs. . . A.M. 2734 ^ ^ ^ —2802 ^ Conv. 

B.C. 1269||^1201||^. To this 
reign belongs the Stele of 400 years, i.e., 
dated in the 400th year of Set-Aa-Pehti. 
The Hebs that actually fell due in this 
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Eameses II. — contd. 


reign were Sed Hebs for A.M. 2739]^ and 
A.M. 2769^, and Hanti (Quadruple) 
Heb for A.M, 2800,^. The first 
would have been celebrated in RamesSs 
IPs 6th regnal year, A.M. 2739J'|§; 
the second in his 36th year, A.M. 
2769-|^; and the third in his 66th 
year, A.M. 280(Iif^. Anything else 
must have been some sx>ecial har- 
monisation of the calendar, or else what 
are called Royal Hebs, or else Sothic- 
Rising Feasts for A.M. 2740^^- 
2743^^, celebrated on 16th Epiphi, 
True Time, in his 7tb, 8th, 9th, or 10th 
regnal year, and A.M. 2775||^, cele- 
brated on 24th Epiphi, True Time, in 
his 42nd year. 

In Horoe Mgyj)tiam at p. 73, R. 8. Poole 
speaks of some inscriptions belonging to 
Rameses II’s reign sculptured at Jebel- 
es-Silsileh in Upper Khem to the follow- 
ing effect — 

Year 30, 1st 
34, 2nd 
37, 3rd 
40, 4th 

Poole calls them "Royal Panegyries." 
It will be noticed that they are at 
intervals of 3 years. 


of the Royal Hebs. 


Year 30, by my chronology, would have 
been A.M. 2763f^; year 34 = A.M. 
27671^ ; year 37 = A.M. 277014^ 
and year 40 = A.M. 2773|^. 

These apparently were personal to Rameses 
II, and in that sense may be put down to 
“ vanity, ” as some charge. All the other 
Hebs were as above stated. 
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Meren-Ptah .. ..20 yrs. .. A.M. 2802^4^2821|^ = 

Conv. B.C. 1201|i^ll82|^. 

InhisSrd regnal year, A.M. 2804 = 
Conv. B.C. 1199IM, he “desolated” 
Asr-A-Al = probably Jezreel near 
Etam, in the Hebro-Amorite country in 
Southern Kharu, and therefore no 
"Israel.” 

In his 5th regnal year, A.M. 2806-^4^ = 
Conv. B.C. 1197|^, he repelled the 
big Libyan attack on the western rnd 
of the Delta. 

Meren-Ptah is generally (but wrongly) 
regarded as the “ Pharaoh of the 
Exodus ” — an event which had happened 
in A.M. 2513 = Conv. B.C. 1491 = 290 
years before his accession ! 

Setill .. .. 13yrs...A.M. 2821|^-2833|||^=Conv. 

B.C. 1182||f-1170i|^. 

Ainen-mes-is . . 1 yr. . . A.M. 2833||^ = Conv. B.C. 

1170iM. 

Tewosret . . . . 4 yrs. . . A. M. 2833||§ - 283 6||^ = 

Conv. B.C. 1170^1^1167^. 

Sa-Pt5h .. .. 6yis. .. A.M. 2836|^2841|^ = 

Conv. B.C. 1167^^1162/^. 

Anarchy and reign of al 5 yrs. . . A.M. 2841f^-2845^f^ = 

Syrian, say j Conv. B.C. 1162-^ij-1158.^j. 

Note. — This uncertain close of the 19th Dynasty — to which 
Set-Nekht may really have belonged — and the absence of any 
data regarding Sothic-Rising Feasts in the 20th Ds^iasty, save 
for one apparently in A.M. 2922 = Conv. B.C. 1082, which 
would indicate RamSsSs XI’s or Raineses XII’s reign— render it 
impossible to arrive at more than an approximation to the period of 
Rameses III, in whose time the Great Sea-Raids took place. 
However, we can obtain a very workable idea of it — probably quite 
near to the exact time. 
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(Set-Nekht, say 
Harness III 


The, 2Qth Dynasty, 

(la ordinary years.) 

.. lyr. .. A.M. 2846|^^2846 = Couv- 

B.a 1168 ^- 1158 ). 

. . 32 yrs. . . A.M. 2846-2877 = Conv. B.C. 
1158-1127. The Great Sea-Raid^» Period 
would then pan out approximately 
thus — 

6th yr. .. A.M. 2850 = Conv. B.C. 1154. 
Big invasion of Western Delta by 
Libyans under Didi and other chiefs. 

8th yr. .. A.M. 2853 = Conv. B.C. 1151. 
Biggest invasion of all. Led by the 
Pula-Sathu, Pura-Satiu, or Philistines 
(old Keftiu of Kilikia). Hittite Empire 
in Naharin (“ Rivers-Land broken up. 
Amorites expelled from Yadai Country 
of Yah ”). Land and Sea Victory by 
Rameses III. In those days the Airyavo- 
Danghavo People of Airyan ’^) were 
settled in Airyavo-Vaeja (“ Airyanian 
Homeland ”). The Aryas (same Rhodo- 
Leukochroic, i.e., Rosy-Blond stock) 
were settled in Zarah-Lake Laud 
(Seistan). Rameses Ill’s Victory in the 
“Rivers-Land” drove bodies ol the 
Ptira-Satiu, Amorites of Yadai, Hittites, 
etc., from the “ Rivers-Land ” eastward. 
Alarm of Aryas, who migrate to the 
Indus Valley, not then so-called. Pura- 
Satiu, Yadai Amorites, Hittites, etc., 
arrive in regions forsaken by Aryas, 
bringing with them memories of the 
“Rivers-Land” in the West, i.e. 
Naharin. Whence Hapta-Hendu, on 
seeing the country they had arrived in. 
They then follow the Aryas into the 
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further East, appearing in history as 
the “ Five Eaces ’’ or Pdnchi-Manusya- 
Jdtani — Purus or Puravas, YadDs or 
Yadavas, Ttirvasas (“ Clothed like the 
Tur ”), Anus, and Druhyus. Dahyias 
(or Central Asian Tokhs, i.e., Eassi) 
also went with them, and in Sapta 
Sindhavah (transplanted Hapta Hendu) 
became known as the Dasyus, These 6 
Eaces and the Dasyus mixed freely with 
the black aboriginal Nisadas. The 
Aryas did not. The 5 Eaces and all 
the mixed multitude then seceded from 
the Aryas, moved east, founded Madya- 
desa, and instituted Caste and Brah- 
manism. The Aryas remained in the 
Punjab and were regarded by the 
Madhya-desans as Bdhlikas or Vdhikas 
= “ Excluded.” They were pure blonds 
(Svityam, Sukh). The Caste (Varm) 
peoples were dark or otherwise coloured 
(Svdva, Krsna^ Dhumra), These Caste 
peoples eventually assumed the name 
Aryas, though not themselves of Aryan 
stock. 

11th yr. . . A.M. 2856 = Conv. B,C. 1148. 
Another attack by the Libyans on the 
Western Delta. This time they had no 
northern allies, and the peril to Khem 
was not so great. 

The remainder of the Dynasty I re-construct roughly thus— 


Earnests 

IV .. 

Yrs. 

.. 6 

. . A,M. Conv. B.C. 

.. 2877-2882 = 1127-1122 

99 

V .. 

.. i+x 

.. 2882-2885 = 1122-1119 

99 

VI .. 

• • 

. . • . 

99 

VII .. 

. . 16 + X 

. . 2886-2899 = 1119-1106 

99 

VIII .. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

99 

IX .. 

.. 19 

. . 2899-2917 = 1105-1087 
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Rameses X . . . . 1 + x . . 2917-2918 = 1087-1086 

„ XI say 5 + X . . 2918-2922 = 1086-1082 
„ XII . . . . 27 + X . . 2922-2948 = 1082-1056 

Note. — Breasted gives a mimmum period of 110 years for the 
whole Dynasty. He makes it end about Conv. B.C. 1090. 

Saul’s suzerain — ^the “Yahveh ” of 1 Samud — ^would seem to 
have been EamSsfis IX, about whom we know practically nothing. 

As already remarked, I suggest that it was either at the end 
of Ramfises XI’s reign or at the beginning of Rameses Xll’s reign 
that the Sdthic Rising referred to by R. S. Poole occuiTed on the 
Ist day of Yhoth in the 1st month. 

Rameses XII was ousted by Hrihor, High Priest of Amon-Ra 
at Thebes. 

The 21st Dynasty. 


(According to some extent to Breasted, but adapted to my 
chronology, though in ordinary, not spheroidal years.) 

Yrs. A.M. C. B.C. 

Nesubenebded 


Hrihor 


} 


X 


2927-2953 = 1077-1051 


Pesibkhenno I 
Paynozem (In Tanis) 
Amenemopet 
Siamon 

Pesibkhenno II . . 


17 +x .. 2953-2969 = 1051-1035 

15 ? . . 2969-2983 = 1035-1021 

49 -f X . . 2983-3031 = 1021- 973 

16 + X . . 3031-3046 = 973- 958 
12 -h X . . 3046-3057 = 958- 947 


Minimvm ; — 120 years, according to Breasted. 
Period : — Conv. B.C. 1077-947 = 130 years. 


Paynozem is said to have reigned 40 years. But be 
was really a Theban (not a Tanite) prince ; and the bulk of his time 
should reasonably be associated with Thebes. Sheshanq I of the 
22nd Dynasty married his son Uasarkon to the daughter of Pesib- 
khenno II, thus regularising Uasarkon’s eventual position. Probably, 
therefore, Pesibkhenno retained his Tanite throne merely by grace 
of Sheshanq 1. 

Solomon, king of Israel, was born in A.M. 2970|. He “ made 
affinity ” with Pharaoh (1 Kings iii. 1). As he is supposed to have 
been just over 20 years old at that time, be must have wedded 
Pharaoh’s daughter in A.M. 2990 = Conv. B.C. 1014. This seems 
to bdicate Amenemopet as having been the Pharaoh referred to. 
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The 22nd Dynasty. 

The re-constructions attempted for the last two Dynasties (the 
20th and the 21st) are only rough approximations in ordinary years. 

In this case, however, the re-construction is again on the basis 
of each year being regarded as a spheroidal year of 1^1^ ordinary 
years. 

Sheshanql •• 22yrs. A.M. 3025-^^^304 = 

Conv. B.C. 978f^957M- 

UasarkonI •• 36 yrs. A.M. 3046|^3082^ = 

Conv. B.C. 957if^92l||^. 

Thakalath I . . 26 yrs. A.M. 3082^|^^3107|fg^ = 

Conv. B.C. 921||^ - 896|^. 

Uasarkonll •• 29 yrs. A.M. 3107|fg-3135||^ =--- 

,Conv. B.C. 896||f-868:^. 

(In his 29th year, he celebrated Sed Heb for A.M. 3135^.) 
iSheshanqll •• 29 yrs. A.M. 3135|f^-3164^^ = 

Conv. B.C. 868-^^— 839-J-J^. 

Thakalath II •• 25yrs. A.M. 31 64^1^31 88||§ = 

Conv. B.C. 8391^815^. 

(In his 2nd year, A.M. 3165^1^, he celebrated Hunti Heb for 
A.M. 316%) 

(In his 11th vear, A.M. 3174^ g^, he celebrated Feast for S5thic 
Rising A.M. 3174|^3177M.) 

Sheshanqlll •• 53 yrs. A.M. 3188||^3241||^ = 

Conv. B.C. 815|4^862||§. 

Pamay .. .. 6 yrs. A.M. 3241||^3246ff^ = 

Conv. B.C. 862||^757||^. 

SheshanqIV .. 37 yrs. A.M. 3246||^3283:^ = 

Conv. B.C. 757f|^720|^. 

(Co-regencies, at least 23 years.) 

Note . — It was to Sheshanq I that Jeroboam fled from the 
wrath of Solomon (1 Kings xi. 40 ; xii. 2). Solomon died in A.M. 3029| 
= Conv. B.C. 974-|, the 6th regnal year of Sheshanq I, and about 
the 47th regnal year of Amenemopet of the 21st (Delta) Dynasty. 

Jeroboam’s connection with Ehem is good evidence to show 
who really was the “ Yahveh ” who, at will and pleasure, granted 
and took away again all sovereign rights and honours in Palestine. 



Tabular Statement 

Of approximate synchronisations for the 22nd-25th Dynasties, including what is known as the Ethiopian 
(though it was really a Kassite) Supremacy. These suggested adjustments are a mere sketch. 
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Note . — ^The adjustments appearing in the foregoing Statement 
are based to some extent on a view of mine that A.M. 3287-if^= 
Conv. B.C. 716-|^, is the last of a quartette of years, one of which 
was the ‘‘ 3rd Eegnal Year of Shabataka referred to in Breasted’s 
Ancient Records^ Vol. I, p. 29, § 43 ; Vol. IV, p. 452, § 887 — ^which date 
I submit as preferable to Eduard Meyer’s B.C. 700. 

I arrive at it thus 

We start, realising that we possess no data whatever regarding 
any Sothic-Rising Feast, such as those which have helped us hither- 
to. But we are told that, at the time of the Inundation, 5 Mesoie 
by the Calendar, as marking that annual event, coincided with 5 
Phamenoth = the 5th day of the 7th month, counting from F. 0 
(the Autumnal Equinox), but called by the priests “ the 5th day of 
the 1st month of the 3rd season.” 

This, I take it, means that at the Inundation, 5 Mesorc on the 
Epicyclical or Revolving Clock was pointing to 5 Phamenoth on 
the Fixed Clock, i.c., F. 5 Phamenoth. 

In other words. Progressive 1 Thoth (i.e., 1 Thoth on the Re- 
volving Clock) was then pointing to 1 Pharmtithi on the Fixed 
Clock. Therefore F. 1 Pharmuthi was Progressive Time at the 
Inundation. Further, it is 3 months backwards from F. 1 Epiphi, 
the point that always indicates the Annual 86thic Risings. Therefore 
True or Cyclical Time = 3 months forwards from F. 0 (Autumnal 
Equinox). 

That means F. 30 Athyr, which gives us : — 

Point .. .. .. 366i|^ 

Add for 2 Cycles of 1461 Years each . . 2922 

328711 ^. 


Which =the quartette of years — 
A.M. 


Conv. B.C. 


3284 ^] 

3286i§^ 

3286 ^^ 

3287i|^J 




This result can only be right if it consists with the Eising-Dates 
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List as I have betetofore been writing it down continuotisly. 
us then teat it. Our last item was : — 


1-3 Atbyr 
4-30 


A.M. 

317711 ^ 

109 ^ 

3287He 


Let 


Tbe same figure exactly ! Thus we find that the method works out 
to a hair, although our last notice of the Cycle had reference to a 
time over a century previously ! 


Further Adjustments. 

On the footing of the foregoing chronological results the following 
further adjustments are obtained : — 


A.M. 

3285H^ 


3296 

3300 

3317 

3317H 

3328 (Gir.) 


3329 

3330 
3332 


Conv. B.C. Taharqa “ Viceroy of the 

North ” (probably meaniDg up in Syria as far as 
the Euphrates) for the newly acceded Shabataka, 
whose 3rd regnal year ” has just been ascertained, 
at least within a choice-limit of 4 years. 

Conv. B.C. 708. Taharqa wars with Sennacherib (2 
Kings xix. 9). 

Conv. B.C. 704 Taharqa overthrows his suzerain 
Shabataka, and accedes. He is defeated by the 
Assyrians at Lachish. 

Conv. B.C. 687. Death of Sennacherib, and accession 
of Esarhaddon (2 Kings xix. 37). 

Taharqa celebrates Sed Heb — Conv, B.C. 686-j^. 

Conv. B.C. 676. Esarhaddon invade^j Egypt, and 
Taharqa flees to Napata in southern Kush (Kaasite 
country). Nile Valley overrun by Assyrians as far 
as the 1st Cataract, and Egypt organised into 
20 Vassal Principalities. 

Conv. B.C. 676. Esarhaddon dies, and is succeeded by 
Ashur-bani-pal. Taharqa rebels. 

Ashur-bani-pal defeats Taharqa. 

Taharqa re-takes Thebes, but retreats to Napata on 
advance of combined Assyrian and Native Egyptian 
army under Nekau I. 
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A.M. 

3333 (Cir.) 


ANOXBNT BOMIO dHBOKOLOOY. 


3338 (Cir,) 

3376i 


3395 

3398 


3406 ^^ 


3416f 


3434 


Conv. B.C. 671. Taharqa dies, and is succeeded by 
Biit-(sometime8 called TanUt-) Ammon who captures 
Memphis and puts Nekau I to death. 

Conv. B.C. 666. Ashur-bani-p&l defeats Taniit- 
Ammon, and destroys Thebes. Egypt administered 
by Assyria for 10 Years. 

Conv. B.C. 627^. Kyaxar63 defeated by the Sakhi. 
Nineveh captured, looted, and burnt by the Sakhi, or 
Sakh-Gel5ths, of Sakhland (Mat-Sakh = Mesech, or 
Mdi-Gdgi — Magog), temf. Ashur-etil-ilani. Gagi 
(Gog) not to be confounded with Gugu (Gyges) of 
Lydia. Sakhi masters of Western Asia for 28 years. 

Conv. B.C. 609. Josiah, kiixg of Judah, defeated and 
slain at Megiddo by Nekau II (2 Chron. xxxv. 20). 

Conv. B.C. 606. Nineveh (much enfeebled) captured 
by Nabu-Pal-t7zur of Babylon and Kai Uva- 
kshatara (Kyaxares) of Media, temp. Sin-sarra- 
Ozur. Generally (both in literature and popularly) 
confused with the preceding much more important 
event in Conv. B.C. 627 J. Accession of Nabu- 
Kuduri-Uzur (Nebuchadrezzar) as king of Babylon. 
He completely overthrows Nekau II at Karkhe- 
mish in Naharina. 

Conv. B.C. 597J. Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Deportation of Jehoiachin, the Queen, 
and the principal Officials, together with the Temple 
and Palace Treasures, the flower of the army and 
the dlite of the inhabitants to Babylon. 

Conv. B.C. 687J. Jerusalem again occupied. Depor- 
tation of Zedekiah and the rest of his subjects, 
except the poorest classes, to Babylon. End of 
the Kingdom of Judah (2 Kings xxiv, xxv ; 2 
Chron. xxxvi). A year or two later Jerusalem was 
sacked and partially destroyed. 

Conv. B.C. 570. Defeat of Ufi-Ab-B&’s (Hophra’s 
or Apries’s) General, Aahmes or Amasis, by Nebu- 
chadrezzar in the latter’s 37th regnal year. 
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A.M. 

343i Complete and final Overthrow of Egypt, and whole- 

sale Deportation of the Romiu, Neo-Mesrayim, and 
Egyptians to Babylonia. By Neo-Mesrayim I mean 
those mixed Romiu, Libyans, etc., who were left in 
the Delta, especially the western rud, after the 
departure of the original “ People of Mes-Ra,^* or 
People of the Zodiacal Bull,” i.e., the Abiri, 
Josephites, or Children of I-Sarah-El, in Conv. 
B.C. 1491. By Egyptians I mean the people more 
especially identified with the eastern rud of the 
Delta, who for the most part consisted of those 
Ephraimites and Manassites who had fled from 
Northern Palestine and taken refuge in the Delta 
during the time of the great Assyrian Scare 
throughout, say, the 8th century B.C. and of whom 
we read thus — 

“ In that day shall five cities in the land of Egypt 
speak the language of Canaan and swear to the 
Lord (Yahveh) of Hosts ; one shall be called, 
The city of Heres ” {Isa, xix. 18), 
said to mean “Destruction.” It was really On, or 
An, “ the Sun,” in the ancient sense of Ab-Aldh-On, 
“ Mighty Father On.” Also the same as Aven = 
probably Ab-On. Since the establishment of the 
Pulasathu on the coast of Canaan, the entire 
country had acquired the name of Philistine-Land, 
for that is the meaning of Palestine. But the 
Philistines were also known in the Delta as the 
Ai-Keftiu, or “Remnant of the Keftiu ” ; and 
Palestine was generally and vaguely referred to 
as Ai-Keft, “ Country of the Remnant of Kelt.” 
As the Ephraimite and Manassite refugees above- 
mentioned hailed from there, they also in the Delta 
were loosely called Ai-Kejtians — ^whence Egyptians 
and Egypt, afterwards attached to the Delta itself 
and its inhabitants. 

3438 Ua-Ab-R& put to death. Amasis, the General, installed 

as Pharaoh Aahmes II. 
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A.M. 

3438 to 3479 
3452 


Conv. B.C. 566-525. Prosperous reigu of AahmSs II. 

Couv. B.C. 552. luvasion of Media by Kyrus, temp. 
Ishtflvigu or Astyages. 

According to Mr. J. B. Dimbleby (for whom this year 
was B.C. 644, on the basis of Zero being regarded 
as B.C. 3996), a Sothic Bising was observed — in 
the lifetime, he says, of Hesiod. By my present 
calculations the date 6 Mekhir, True Time, for that 
Cycle, indicated the following quartette of years : — 


A.M. 

345011 ^ 

3451IM 

3452IM 

3453f|^ 


Conv. B.C. 
552if^ 

55 im 

i550i|^ 


3455 

3466 

3459 to 3475 


3479 


Apparently, therefore, there is something in Mr. 
Dimblehy's statement. Official Time for the Rising 
would have been 6 Pharmuthi. Corresponding 
Progressive Time would have been 26 Tybi. 

Conv. B.C. 549. Overthrow of Astyages by Kyrus, 
who efEects the Peaceable Acquisition of Media. 
Conv. B.C. 538. Capture of Babylon by Kyrus, temp, 
Nabu-nahid and Belshazzar. 

Conv. B.C. 546-529. Re-appearance in freedom of 
the deported Romiu, Neo-Mesrayim, and Egyptians 
in the wilderness regions of Airyo-Turan, as the 
Wanderers of Mas — ^afterwards by the Greeks and 
others rendered Mas-Sagetai, or Mas-Sagetae (an 
etymological evolution from Sagh or Sakh, and akin 
to Skiithai — Sak-Uthai =“ Descendants of Sakh 
Mas-Sagetai has commonly been written Massagetai, 
and, by European and especially English scholarship, 
is nearly always wrongly regarded as consisting of 
the parts Massa and Oetai, 

Conv. B.C. 526. Accession of Psamtek III in Egypt. 
He reigned 6 months. Conquest of Egypt by 
Kambujiyeh (KambysSs) of Persia. 



H. B. HANNAH. 
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A.M. 

3497 Conv. B,C. 507, This year, according to E. S. Poole, 

there was a Coincidence between the Egyptian 
Tropical Year and their old Vague Year, similar to 
one that had happened 1500 years before in Conv. 
B.C. 2005. 

{Note . — ^All the foregoing re-constructions are merely preliminary 
and tentative.) 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The recorded Official observations by the old Eomic Priesthood 
of the Heliacal Eisings of Sothis (Cyclical and Annual), and their 
celebrations of Feasts in connection therewith and of the periodically 
recurring Sed and Hunti Hebs, indicate that the age-long civilisation 
of Tomeri or Khem (nearly always mis-called Egypt) ^ had been 
flourishing under a particularly enlightened, strong and settled 
government, whatever dynastic form or forms it took from time to 
time. 

It is therefore worthy of note that the last Sothic-Eising 
Feast for which we possess data is that which occurred in the 
reign of Thakalath II of the 22nd Dynasty in A.M. 3174-|^ = 
Conv. B.C. 82 — or at any rate in a quartette of years containing 
that date. But, between that and its next predecessor — ^a Eising 
in A.M. 2922, probably late in the reign of Eameses XI, or else early 
in that of Eameses XII — ^there is a blank of over 252 years ! And 
between that again and its next predecessor — one in Meren-Ptah’s 
reign, A.M. 2803*^^— there is another gap of some 118 years ! 

As for the Hebs, the last traceable is that which fell in 
the reign of Taharqa of the 25th Dynasty, in A.M. 3317^-J- = 
Conv. B.C. 68 6 But they practically ceased 182^^ years 
before then, with the Sed celebrated by XJasarkon II of the 22nd 
D 3 rnasty in A.M. 3135^^ = Conv. B.C. 868^. 

The Twenty-Second Dynasty, therefore, seems clearly to mark 
some dread Epoch which ushered in for theretofore peaceful and 
orderly old Khem, a period of violent changes and widespread disaster 
and confusion. 


What could that Epoch have been ? 
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Obviously the epoch which witnessed the establishment of the 
so-called Ethiopian Supremacy (of Kassite origin, be it noted) — 
followed by the terrible Assyrian and Babylonian Invasions and 
wholesale Deportations — with regard to which, however, it seems 
fashionable in some learned circles to allege that the grand dramatic 
finale never occurred at all 1 When is that old, old ex silentio 
argument going to get its quietus ? 

There can be no doubt that, though hitherto conventionally 
regarded as ethnically Semitic ’’ (in King and others^ wholly wrong 
sense of Amoritic), these Assjnriana (also in some vague way associated 
with an Arabian origin) were really of mixed. Rhodo-Turftnian 
and Melanochroic descent, with, however, a strong dash of barbarous 
Karaite blood in their veins. 

The so-called Ethiopians were certainly the descendants — more 
or less mixed — of the old African stream ot Kassite dispersion. 

As for Nebuchadrezzar and his Chaldaean {KaldS, Kardd, Kasda) 
Babylonians, they were practically pure Kassites, though doubtless to 
some extent blended with Melanochroian stock. 

In any case it was Barbarism — ^highly kuUured Barbarism of the 
genuine, changeless, incorrigible Kassite brand — ^before which cultured 
old BLhem or Tomeri went down in the 8th to the 6th centuries B.C. 

Let our gaze range where it lists in the realm of history, ancient 
or modern — everywhere (whether in Asia, in Africa, or in Europe), 
and in every age — ^it will come across the Mark of the Kassite Beast, 
semper eadem ! 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

P.jS. — O f the various lists above referred to, which it is necessary 
to have for the practical application of my discovery to our existing 
and any future data of knowledge, I have as yet published none. 
I may publish them later on. 


H. B. H. 














